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THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT* 

How  should  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  be  studied? 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed as  coming  in  among  that  large  number  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, the  study  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  great  principles 
of  history,  just  like  every  writing  that  antiquity  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  whatever  be  its  language  and  origin.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  do  better  than  place  the  name  of  Moses,  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  every  other  Biblical  writer,  within  that 
phrase  of  a German  critic  who,  speaking  of  Homer,  has  said : 


* This  article  is  the  translation  of  a paper  entitled,  “La  methode  his- 
torique  dans  l’etude  de  l’Ancien  Testament,”  which  was  read  before  the 
Congress  of  Students  of  the  Historical  School,  in  Paris  (November 
1923)  by  the  Nestor  of  Egyptologists,  M.  Edouard  Naville.  It  is  now 
forty  years  since  M.  Naville  was  sent  out  by  the  Egyptian  Exploration 
Fund  as  its  first  excavator.  In  his  first  campaign  he  discovered  and  iden- 
tified the  site  of  the  store-city  of  Pithom.  Among  the  sites  at  which  he 
subsequently  conducted  excavations  are  Goshen,  Bubastis,  Der  el 
Bahari,  and  lastly  Abydos,  where  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  World 
War,  and  has  not  been  resumed.  M.  Naville  has  published  many  books. 
Most  of  these  are  in  the  field  of  Egyptology,  but  some,  especially  his 
more  recent  works  ( Archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament  [Schweich  Lectures]  ; The  Lain  of  Moses,  The  Higher 
Criticism  in  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch) , are  concerned  with  the  scien- 
tific defense  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  scope  of  the  present  article  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  title.  M.  Naville  is  speaking  as  a historian,  not  a 
theologian.  He  is  therefore  treating  the  Scriptures  as  historical  docu- 
ments pure  and  simple,  and  not  appealing  to  their  authority  as  the  in- 
spired Word  of  God.  The  apologetic  value  of  such  purely  scientific  his- 
torical investigations  will  be  apparent  to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 
The  translation  which  was  both  authorized  and  approved  by  M.  Naville 
was  prepared  by  Professor  John  R.  Mackay  of  the  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh. 
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“It  is  time  to  apply  to  him  the  same  principles  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  employ  in  respect  of  all  other  authors.” 

It  results  from  this,  that  in  this  study  we  must,  to  begin 
with,  place  theology  aside.  We  fully  realise  the  religious  val- 
ue of  these  books;  they  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of 
many,  and  far  from  us  be  the  thought  of  lessening  in  the 
least  degree  the  respect  and  the  moral  weight  which  we  ought 
to  associate  with  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  keep 
entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  faith.  We  shall  rest  here  exclu- 
sively upon  history,  and  upon  these  sciences  on  the  testimony 
of  which  history  can  safely  build.  It  is  not,  according  to  our 
method,  a theologian  pronouncing  a sentence  against  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  but  the  historian  who,  I repeat,  will  not 
take  refuge  in  a religious  faith,  but  will  find  his  supports  in 
those  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  depend  exclu- 
sively upon  scientific  methods  and  upon  scientific  research. 

Among  the  latter,  there  is  one  to  which  a predominant 
place  has  been  wrongly  assigned  : I mean  philology.  It  would 
seem,  if  we  should  be  guided  by  the  general  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing Hebrew  scholars,  that  what  determines  the  age  and  char- 
acter of  those  documents,  is  the  language  in  which  they  have 
been  reduced  to  writing.  But  a book  is  in  correspondence  with 
certain  ideas : it  ought,  in  view  of  the  end  it  proposes  to  itself, 
to  answer  to  certain  conditions  that  are  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  In  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  authenticity  and  date  of  a book,  its  language  is 
only  a secondary  argument.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, that  one  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  niceties  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  order  to  recognise  that  the  form 
given  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Law  of  Moses  is  in  harmony 
with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  with  all 
that  we  know  of  Moses.  In  this  connection,  it  should  make  no 
difference,  whatever  the  language  in  which  the  law  was  given 
to  the  Israelites  may  have  been.  There  are  other  weighty  con- 
siderations that  have  the  primacy  over  those  of  a purely  lin- 
guistic nature,  considerations  in  which  languageisof  no  avail. 

We  have  no  thought  of  calling  in  question  all  that  we  really 
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owe  to  Hebrew  specialists,  who  have  thrown  light  upon  many 
obscure  points;  but,  for  all  that,  we  refuse  them  the  position 
of  supreme  judges,  while  we  fully  recognise  their  authority 
in  what  is  purely  a question  of  language.  Their  arguments 
often  carry  great  weight  and  may  powerfully  support  argu- 
ments derived  from  other  sources,  but  they  come  in  only  as 
second  in  rank,  they  take  their  place,  in  order  of  importance, 
after  what  we  may,  properly  speaking,  call  the  historical  argu- 
ments, arguments  drawn  from  a domain  infinitely  more  vast 
than  that  of  pure  linguistics. 

Until  now,  the  method  which  has  had  supreme  sway  in  Old 
Testament  studies  is  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  call  Higher 
Criticism,  and  of  which  the  correct  name  would  be  Destruc- 
tive Method,  for  it  leads  to  the  final  destruction  of  tradition, 
and  by  tradition  is  to  be  here  understood,  not  merely  a collec- 
tion of  reminiscences  of  the  past,  orally  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  but  even  written  statements  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  conceptions  of  the  critics. 

That  method  which,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
cerned, was  born  in  France  with  Astruc  and  in  Germany  with 
Eichhorn,  has  been  applied  to  a great  number  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  and,  in  the  classical  region,  has  often  been  des- 
ignated after  the  scholars  who  were  the  most  distinguished 
exponents  of  the  method ; thus,  in  what  bore  upon  Homer,  it 
was  the  method  of  Wolf ; in  the  case  of  the  Latin  authors  like 
Livy,  it  was  known  as  the  method  of  Niebuhr.  Even  the  old 
Chinese  texts  have  not  escaped  attempts  at  dismemberment. 
For  it  is  to  the  dissection  of  the  texts,  to  their  division  into 
elements  which  are  often  very  small,  that  this  method  devotes 
itself. 

But,  for  some  years  now,  a strong  reaction  has  been  setting 
in  against  these  destructive  principles  and  tendencies.  In  Ger- 
many, this  reaction  bears  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
That  same  Greek  scholar  from  whom  I have  already  quoted  a 
phrase,  goes  on  to  say : “Whoever,  to-day,  reduces  Horace  or 
Juvenal,  or  any  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  to  fragments  finds  no 
credit ; no  one  even  listens  to  him.” 
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In  France,  the  scholar  who  has  formulated  and  expounded 
the  principles,  and  solidly  established  the  foundations  of  the 
new  historical  method,  is  Fustel  de  Coulanges ; but  he  has  had 
successors,  and  these  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous. 
Conspicuous  among  those  successors,  to  mention  only  some, 
are  Camille  Jullian,  Bedier,  Victor  Berard,  Lot,  Appleton  and 
Girard.  They  have,  one  and  all,  demonstrated  the  serious  er- 
ors  into  which  these  coryphaei  of  learning — the  Wolfs,  the 
Grimm  brothers,  the  Niebuhrs,  the  Mommsens — have  fallen, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  failed  to  take  account  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients  regarding  their  own  works. 

In  the  French  speaking  countries,  this  reaction  has  not  as 
yet  shown  itself  in  what  touches  upon  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Higher  Criticism,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  fame  of  certain 
distinguished  names,  and  thriving,  as  it  does,  under  the  favor 
of  an  intense  propaganda,  has  spread  itself  out  like  a flood 
over  all  studies  that  bear  upon  these  old  books,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  as  far  as  I know,  these  subjects,  everywhere  among 
us,  are  taught  only  under  the  forms  which  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism has  worked  out,  and  only  in  the  light  of  such  conclu- 
sions as  it  pronounces  unassailable.  But  why  not  apply  to  the 
Old  Testament  the  same  principles  as  to  other  ancient  docu- 
ments? This  we,  at  least,  shall  attempt  to  do,  in  spite  of  the 
answer  which  we  generally  receive  from  our  opponents,  and 
which  is  either  silence  or  contempt. 

The  sound  historical  method  should,  it  appears  to  us,  rest 
on  three  principles,  principles  for  which,  at  the  same  time, 
Higher  Criticism  shows  little  respect.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  principle  which  Fustel  de  Coulanges  formulated  in  these 
words:  “Take  the  texts  just  as  they  are  written  in  their 
proper  and  literal  sense,  and  interpret  them  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  taking  them  candidly  to  heart,  without  in- 
termixing anything  of  your  own  with  them.”  We  must,  then, 
begin  with  listening  to  what  the  texts  themselves  say  to  us, 
and  with  accepting  what  they  tell  us,  even  if  possibly  their 
language  is  not  conformed  to  our  modern  ideas,  and  even  if 
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they  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  which  to-day  are  made  upon 
a written  document. 

Secondly,  we  must  in  thought  place  the  texts  in  the  time  in 
which  the  author  lived;  within  the  actual  conditions  with 
which  he  was  surrounded;  in  association  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  days,  and  thus  ascertain  whether,  in 
fact,  his  manner  of  writing  is  a reflection  of  the  language  of 
his  time  and  harmonises  well  with  all  that  a book  of  the  au- 
thor’s period  was  bound  to  be  and  could  alone  be. 

Finally,  I shall  state  a principle  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of 
primary  importance:  we  must  get  a clear  understanding  of 
the  aim  of  a writing,  of  its  raison  d’etre,  and  therefore  we 
have  to  consider  who  are  the  men  whom  the  author  addresses, 
and  what  kind  of  influence  he  wished  to  exert  upon  them. 

Higher  Criticism  was  born  with  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  but 
their  method  bore,  then,  only  on  the  first  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  Genesis  and  on  the  opening  chapters  of  Exodus. 
Their  successors,  seizing  as  they  did  upon  the  principle,  went 
on  developing  it,  and  have  in  fact  extended  it  not  only  to  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  but  even  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  However,  it  is  to  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather  to  the 
Hexateuch,  for  to  the  Pentateuch  is  now  in  the  present  regard 
added  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  the  method  of  Higher  Criti- 
cism has  been  most  rigorously  applied,  and  there  may  be  most 
easily  apprehended  the  arguments  upon  which  Higher  Criti- 
cism bases  its  system.  Therefore,  in  regard  of  these  books 
alone,  we  shall  briefly  expound  what  we  cannot  speak  of 
otherwise  than  as  the  historical  method;  for  our  method  rests 
before  all  on  the  great  principles  upon  which  history  relies. 

Taking  the  Pentateuch  just  as  it  is  before  us,  we  see  that  it 
consists  of  five  books,  the  first  of  which  does  not,  within  it- 
self, bear  the  author’s  name,  but  the  other  four  declare  to  us 
not  once,  but  possibly  a hundred  times,  that  these  are  the 
words  or  the  writing  of  Moses.  So  far  as  Genesis  is  con- 
cerned, tradition  alone  informs  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  Moses. 
In  regard  to  Genesis,  then,  our  task  consists  in  showing  that 
tradition  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  customs  and  manner 
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of  writing  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Moses ; but  we  are 
hound  to  show,  and  this  is  a matter  of  capital  importance,  that 
the  book,  or  rather  the  collection  of  tablets  of  which  the  book 
is  made  up,  has  a clearly  defined  purpose  : namely,  that  it  aims 
at  establishing  what  I have  called  the  people  of  Israel’s  title- 
deeds  to  nobility,  showing  them  that  Jahveh  had  made  choice 
of  their  ancestor  Abraham,  whose  descendants  also  should  be 
Jahveh's  people,  to  whom,  therefore  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
promised  as  an  inheritance.  That  alone  could  induce  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  leave  Egypt  and  break  through  their  resis- 
tance, which  might  be  strong.  For  although  the  persecution 
which  Israel  endured  was  cruel,  it  might  be  hoped  that  it 
would  relax  with  a new  sovereign  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

What  we  read  in  Genesis  is  what  Moses  must  on  many  oc- 
casions have  repeatedly  said  to  his  countrymen,  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  writing 
was  mainly  the  reproduction  of  the  spoken  word,  the  repro- 
duction of  what,  to  begin  with,  had  been  told  to  hearers.1  It  is 
not  a case  of  a composition  conceived  and  reduced  to  writing 
in  the  silence  of  one's  study,  and  composed  with  a view  to  fu- 
ture readers ; it  is  merely  the  spoken  language  reduced  to  writ- 
ing by  the  author  himself,  or  by  one  of  his  hearers. 

Moses  was  bound  to  expound  to  his  countrymen  what  had 
been  their  origin,  and,  above  all,  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
mission  in  the  world,  a mission  which  they  could  fulfil  only 
in  Canaan.  Genesis,  I repeat,  reveals  to  us  the  foundations  in 
virtue  of  which  the  people  of  Israel  must  rise,  and  upon  which 
they  must  fall  back  for  support.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Israelites  be  acquainted  with  these  grounds,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  know  why  they  were  to  quit  Egypt.  Moses 
alone  had  the  necessary  authority  to  teach  it  them.  He  rea- 
lised the  need  of  this  history,  as  of  something  to  which  he 
could  appeal,  and  he  committed  the  facts  to  writing,  in  order 

1 Writing  is  certainly,  at  the  beginning,  the  reproduction  of  the  spoken 
word,  or  a composition  to  be  read  aloud.  To  read  silently,  in  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian,  is  to  “see.”  Even  in  Greek  there  is  no  word  for  reader. 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch  call  them  aKpoarti s,  hearers. 
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that  in  this  way  they  should  go  down  to  future  generations. 
Tradition  is  right:  Moses  is  the  author  of  Genesis,  he  alone 
could  have  written  it,  and,  above  all,  it  was  only  as  it  issued 
from  him  that  it  could  have  had  the  necessary  authority  to 
bind  his  countrymen.  As  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  the 
book  show  clearly  that  Moses  alone  could  have  written  it,  so 
we  are  able  to  discern  his  hand  in  numerous  traits  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  narrative.  It  is  evident  that  one  who 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  the  writer  of  Genesis  has  done  must  have 
known  the  country  and  must  even  have  had  access  to  the  royal 
court.  And  not  only  that,  but  evidently  the  author  addresses 
men  who  knew  well  what  Egypt  was,  men  who  had  sojourned 
there,  and  not  at  all  the  later  men  of  Judah  and  of  Ephraim,  to 
whom  his  language  would  have  been  incomprehensible. 

If  you  look  upon  Genesis  as  a mosaic,  the  work  of  seven  or 
eight  different  authors,  all  of  them  by  several  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Moses,  you  will  absolutely  misconceive  the 
end  for  which  the  book  was  written,  and  you  will  turn  it  into 
a kind  of  composition  which  interests  only  a few  readers,  and 
first  of  all  serves  the  purposes  of  the  university  professors  of 
our  own  time. 

That  the  authorship  of  Genesis  is  due  to  Moses  is  a state- 
ment that  rests  upon  tradition.  The  case  is  not  so  with  regard 
to  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  their  case,  we 
are  told  over  and  over  again,  that  in  them  we  have  the  word 
of  Moses,  and  on  several  occasions  we  are  told  that  it  was  he 
who  wrote  them. 

Prima  facie,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept 
that  assertion  as  true;  an  assertion  which  is  made,  not  once 
only  as  a passing  remark,  but  which  continually  meets  us ; an 
assertion  which  is  fundamental,  for  it  gives  the  books  their 
character,  and  it  explains  their  special  form  of  construction. 

And  here  we  venture  to  remark  that  Higher  Criticism  has 
completely  inverted  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  Critics  con- 
tinually speak  of  the  Mosaic  hypothesis,  which  they  place 
over  against  the  historical  truth,  which  Higher  Criticism 
alone  can  teach  us.  I contend  that  this  language  is  the  oppo- 
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site  of  what  is  commanded  by  logic.  Each  of  the  four  books 
tells  us,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  here  is  “the  word  of  Moses.” 
It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  from 
beginning  to  end  “Moses”  is  an  interpolation,  that  his  name  is 
introduced  to  give  to  the  composition  of  your  supposed  writ- 
ers an  authority  which  they  could  not  have  by  themselves. 
The  historical  truth  would  then  be  to  replace  everywhere  the 
name  of  Moses  by  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  authors  of  whom 
you  know  nothing,  not  even  the  name,  and  who  are  entirely 
your  own  creation.  Let  the  critical  hypothesis  be  set  down  op- 
posite to  that  which  the  actual  text  says  in  the  most  formal 
manner ; for  thus,  and  thus  only  will  the  question  be  correctly 
set.  But  until  you  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly  establishing 
your  hypothesis  as  the  statement  of  an  historical  fact,  the 
sound  historical  method  prescribes  to  me  that  I should  hear 
what  the  text  itself  says,  and  give  heed  to  what  it  teaches  us. 

Let  us  now  return  to  what  bears  on  those  two  fathers  of 
criticism,  Astruc  and  Eichhorn.  They  both  decomposed  Gen- 
esis into  ancient  memoirs  from  which  Moses  copied  different 
pieces.  Their  two  fundamental  documents  differed  the  one 
from  the  other,  according  to  the  name  the  documents  respec- 
tively gave  to  God  : the  document  designated  “A”  speaking  of 
God  as  Elohim,  and  the  document  designated  “B”  speaking  of 
Him  as  Jehovah,  for  which  scholars  nowadays  substitute 
Jahveh,  a form  that  is  not  more  correct  than  Jehovah,  for 
the  true  form  of  this  name  is  Jahou.2  These  are  the  two 
documents  which  have  come  to  be  designated  as  the  Elohist 
and  the  Tahvist. 

There  is  in  the  ideas  of  these  two  critics,  a partial  truth,  an 
elementary  truth.  Moses  did  have  sources  of  which  he  made 
use  in  writing  Genesis.  That  is  true  of  ever}-  historian  who 
relates  events  anterior  to  his  own  time.  Moses,  in  composing 
his  history,  made  use  of  earlier  documents,  just  as  all  other 

2 The  Elephantine  papyri  call  God  1H',  Jehou,  or  Jeho,  and  it  is  the 
form  which  is  found  in  all  the  proper  names  where  the  name  of  God 
appears  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end.  Jehoiakim,  Jehiskijahou,  etc.  I 
follow  Cowley  ( Journal  of  flic  Asiatic  Society). 
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authors,  like  Herodotus,  or  Diodorus,  or  Livy,  have  done. 
But  the  fact  that  he  had  to  resort  to  writings  more  ancient 
than  himself  does  not  mean  that  he  was  not  the  true  author 
of  Genesis.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
we  have  to  investigate  which  were  the  sources  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  of  which  we  find  three: 

From  the  creation  to  Abraham,  there  were  tablets  which 
had  been  written  in  Babylonian  or  Sumerian  cuneiform,  fresh 
examples  of  which  are  frequently  turning  up  in  the  researches 
of  archaeologists,  who  are  bringing  to  light  tablets  which  de- 
scribe either  the  creation  or  the  deluge. 

In  second  place,  family  documents  similar  to  those  of  cer- 
tain nomad  tribes  or  of  certain  primitive  peoples  like  the  in- 
habitants of  Madagascar. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  for  the  history  of  Joseph,  his  own 
biography,  which,  after  the  example  of  the  great  lords  of 
Egypt,  he  caused  to  be  recorded  in  his  own  lifetime. 

The  sources  whence  Genesis  was  derived  stopped  with  the 
first  chapters  of  Exodus.  After  that  come  events  in  which 
Moses  acted  a principal  part,  and  which  he  could  record  him- 
self. There  also,  for  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  stop  the  Elohistic 
and  Jahvistic  writers. 

Thus  it  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  history 
that  Moses  should  have  appealed  to  documents  more  ancient 
than  himself.  He  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  But  the  er- 
ror of  those  fathers  of  criticism  is  in  the  characteristics  which 
they  attributed  to  the  most  important  of  the  supposed  sources, 
the  Elohist  and  the  Jahvist,  maintaining  as  they  did  that  one 
would  be  a document  using  only  Elohim,  and  the  other  using 
only  Jahveh.  The  critics  of  our  day  have  in  part  given  up  that 
distinction,  or,  at  least,  they  recognise  that  the  Divine  names 
alone  do  not  suffice  to  determine  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  these  authors.  Nevertheless,  not  only  have  the  two 
names  Elohim  and  Jahveh,  as  characteristic  terms,  not  been 
given  up  by  the  critics,  but  for  them  these  names  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  features  of  their  descriptive  physiognomy. 
The  Elohist  is  still  described  as  the  writer  who,  in  order  to 
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avoid  an  anachronism,  consistently  abstains  from  giving  God 
the  name  of  Jahveh  before  the  Exodus,  while  the  Jahvist 
owes  his  name  to  the  circumstances  that  from  his  first  pages 
he  makes  use  of  the  term  Jahveh. 

It  is  clear  that  if,  with  constantly  increasing  cogency,  we 
succeed  in  establishing  that,  not  only  the  sources  of  Moses 
are  cuneiform  tablets,  but  that  Moses  composed  his  books  in 
the  literary  language  of  his  own  time,  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jahvist,  as  well  as  the  galaxy  of  authors  which  the  critics 
have  created  for  us,  will  ipso  facto,  be  brushed  aside. 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  press  that  argument,  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  our  stand  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  critics 
themselves,  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew,  just  as  we  have  it  be- 
fore our  eyes.  We  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  could 
not  have  had,  as  its  sources,  an  Elohist  and  a Jahvist  writer, 
and  that  this  distinction  of  sources  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
true  significance  of  those  two  names  has  not  been  understood. 

For  us  Christians,  the  name  ‘‘God'’  is  sufficient,  because 
we  believe  that  there  is  only  the  one  God.  But  it  was  not  so,  in 
this  respect,  in  antiquity,  nor  is  it  so,  even  in  our  own  time, 
among  pagan  peoples.  Every  one  had  his  own  god,  his  Elo- 
him,  who  had  his  own  proper  name,  a name  different  from 
the  god  of  a neighboring  people.  The  Elohim  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  Dagon.  In  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  Elijah 
mocks  the  priests  of  Baal  when  he  says:  “Cry  with  a loud 
voice,  for  he  is  an  Elohim.”  In  all  lands,  the  temples  were  ded- 
icated, not  at  all  to  an  Elohim  in  the  general  sense,  but  to  a 
certain  god  who  had  his  own  proper  name.  In  Egypt,  the 
name  was  Amon  in  Thebes,  Phtah  at  Alemphis,  Hathor  at 
Dendereh.  In  like  manner,  in  Assyria,  every  town  had  its  god 
The  two  names,  Elohim  and  Jahveh,  are  not  equipollent.  Jah- 
veh is  an  Elohim,  but  Elohim  need  not  necessarily  mean  Jah- 
veh. Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  author  who,  as  the  critics  main- 
tain, in  all  that  he  relates  of  Abraham  and  of  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  up  to  Exodus,  speaks  only  of  Elohim:  it  just 
means  that,  up  to  the  Exodus,  the  Hebrews  had  not  a distinct 
god  of  their  own.  If  they  had  an  Elohim,  what  was  his  name  ? 
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Was  it,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  that  of  one  of  the  gods  of 
Mesopotamia?  In  the  case  of  Jacob,  was  it  that  of  one  of  the 
gods  of  Palestine?  In  the  case  of  Joseph,  was  it  that  of 
Sutekh,  the  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Hyksos  rulers  under 
whom  Joseph  attained  to  his  high  position? 

True  it  is  that,  in  speaking  of  God,  one  and  the  same  author 
could,  in  certain  circumstances,  use  as  he  pleased  one  or  other 
of  the  two  names,  Elohim  or  Jahveh,  but,  in  other  circum- 
stances he  was  bound  to  make  a choice.  Thus,  in  the  39th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  describes  the  life  of  Joseph  in  the 
house  of  Potiphar,  we  are  told  at  the  outset  that  Jahveh  was 
with  Joseph,  and  that  all  the  prosperity  of  Joseph  came  from 
Jahveh.  And  that  is  only  natural.  Jahveh  is  the  God  of  Jacob, 
Joseph’s  father,  and  he  blesses  the  son  also.  In  all  these  open- 
ing verses,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Jahveh  only.  Then  the 
wife  of  Potiphar,  who  makes  Joseph  disgraceful  proposals, 
comes  upon  the  scene.  Joseph’s  answer  is  : “How  should  I sin 
against  Elohim?”  It  is  the  only  time  that  the  word  Elohim 
appears  in  that  chapter,  and  there  was  no  escape  from  it.  The 
conversation,  doubtless,  was  carried  on  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, a language  with  a word,  nouti,  answering  exactly  to 
Elohim.  Joseph  would  not  have  been  understood,  if  he  had 
spoken  otherwise  or  used  another  term.  If  he  had  said  to  the 
woman  : “How  should  I sin  against  Jahveh?”  she  would  have 
answered  him,  as  Pharaoh  at  a later  period:  “Who  is  Jah- 
veh?” In  order  to  touch  her  conscience,  he  must  needs  use 
words  which  were  comprehensible  to  her.  Now  she  knew 
what  the  term  nouti  meant.  Yet,  even  in  a case  of  that  kind, 
the  critics  will  tell  us  that  the  use  of  Elohim  is  due  to  another 
writer  than  the  author  to  whom  the  chapter  as  a whole  must 
be  assigned ! 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  narrative  concerning  the  dreams 
of  Pharaoh’s  officers,  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  himself  and  the 
exaltation  of  Joseph,  we  meet  only  with  Elohim  when  men- 
tion is  being  made  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  tell  us,  not- 
withstanding, that  this  shows  that  those  chapters  were  not 
written  by  the  author  who  has  spoken  of  Jahveh’s  blessings, 
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which  were  poured  out  upon  Joseph.  Although  Joseph  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  name  Elohim,  only  an  Elohistic  author  may, 
according  to  the  critics,  report  his  words. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  the  much  extolled  dis- 
covery of  Astruc  leads  us.  I might  quote  other  passages  from 
Genesis  in  which  the  use  of  the  one  rather  than  of  the  other 
name  of  the  Divine  Being  was  obligatory. 

The  discovery  of  Astruc  was,  however,  completely  over- 
thrown in  a statement  which  is  due  to  the  Dutch  scholar 
Kuenen,  a statement  which,  following  in  his  wake,  most  mod- 
ern critics  received  as  true.  The  statement  is  based  on  a pas- 
sage in  Exodus  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  we  read  (rendering 
very  literally)  “My  name  Jahveh  I have  not  been  known  of 
them.”  This  the  LXX  render  to  ovo^ia  fiov KvpLos  ovk  eBriXacra 
avTot?.  According  to  the  critics,  that  means : “I  have  not  yet 
made  known  to  the  Israelites  that  I am  called  Jahveh,”  that  is, 
called  by  a name  which  is  made  up  of  four  letters.  Now  that 
interpretation  is  in  opposition  with  a great  number  of  pas- 
sages which  teach  us  the  sense  in  which  Jahveh  is  said  to  make 
his  name  known.  The  name  of  a person,”  says  Renan,  “is  the 
person  himself;”  with  the  result  that  Shew,  the  name,  be- 
comes an  equivalent  for  Jahveh.  “My  name  is  Jahveh”  is  ab- 
solutely equivalent  to  : “I  am  Jahveh,”  just  as  Isaiah  puts  it : 
“I  am  Jahveh,  that  is  my  name.”  How  does  Jahveh  make  His 
name  known? It  is, in  no  instance, by  saying:  “You  will  give 
me  my  proper  name,  a name  made  up  of  four  letters.”  In  eve- 
ry instance.it  is  by  His  acts  that  He  makes  His  name  known. 
In  the  very  chapter  in  which  the  words  upon  which  Kuenen 
builds  are  found,  Jahveh  says  to  the  Israelites,  not  at  all  “you 
will  call  me  by  such  or  such  a name,”  But  “I  shall  deliver  you 
from  your  bondage,  and  I shall  take  you  for  my  people,  and 
I will  be  your  God,  who  has  delivered  you  from  under  the 
burden  of  the  Egyptians.  . . . I shall  bring  you  into  the  land 
which  I sware  to  give  to  Abraham  ...  I am  Jahveh.”  Be- 
fore this  Jahveh  had  not  been  made  known  for  what  He  really 
is,  because  He  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham. Xow  He  is  about  to  show  that  He  is  Jahveh.  He  will  also 
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make  known  to  Pharaoh  that  He  is  Jahveh  by  the  judgments 
which  He  is  about  to  pour  out  upon  him.  I cannot  bring  for- 
ward here  the  multitude  of  passages  in  which  Jahveh  shows 
how  He  makes  Himself  known  to  men,  passages  in  which,  in 
almost  every  instance,  He  adds  these  words  “I  am  Jahveh.” 
To  understand  the  name  of  Jahveh  as  being  a mere  distinc- 
tive proper  name  in  four  letters  would  be  to  turn  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  into  absurdities.  Thus  in  the  cases 
of  prayer  recorded  : it  is  almost  always  to  the  name  of  Jahveh, 
or  of  some  other  god,  that  supplication  is  made ; surely  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  was  to  the  tetragrammaton  or  to  the  letters 
of  which  the  name  is  made  up  that  supplication  was  addressed. 

According  to  the  critics,  this  chapter  of  Exodus  belongs  to 
the  Priestly  Code,  a code  that,  by  Hupfeld  and  others,  was 
called  the  First  Elohist,  a document  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  a legal  piece  of  writing,  which  at  the  same  time  serves 
as  the  historical  framework  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Priestly 
Code,  which  is  now  designated  as  “P”  is  said  not  to  commit 
an  anachronism  anywhere  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  Jahveh, 
and  if,  in  any  passage  attributed  to  “P,”  the  name  Jahveh 
occurs,  it  is  put  down  as  an  interpolation  of  the  redactor. 

The  Hebrews,  the  critics  tell  us,  did  not  know  the  name  of 
Jahveh  before  the  Exodus,  for,  according  to  them,  this  is 
taught  us  by  the  document  belonging  to  a late  period  and 
which  is  regarded  as  preeminently  the  historical  document. 
Thus  there  is  an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  two  most 
important  documents  which  go  to  constitute  Genesis,  and  that 
so  radical  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  the  Jahvist 
throughout  the  whole  text.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the  Jahvist 
in  Genesis,  because  the  name  Jahveh  was  unknown  in  the  per- 
iod with  which  Genesis  deals.  And  so,  all  the  events  in  which 
Jahveh  plays  so  great  a role  are,  if  we  follow  “P”  and  the 
Elohist,  mere  imaginations.  Here  is  Abraham,  of  whom  we 
were  told  that  he  was  a worshipper  of  Jahveh,  that  Jahveh 
commanded  him  to  quit  his  country  in  order  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  that  Jahveh  made  a covenant  with  him, 
that  He  promised  that  He  would  be  his  God,  and  the  God  of 
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his  seed  after  him;  who,  moreover,  were  to  become  a great 
nation.  The  whole  life  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  is  little  more 
than  a narrative  of  the  communications  that  took  place  be- 
tween Jahveh  and  the  patriarch.  Take  the  name  of  Jahveh 
away  from  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  what  remains  of  that 
life?  Xo  one  can  deny  that  the  choice  made  by  Jahveh  of 
Abraham,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  a nation  of 
worshippers  of  Jahveh.  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  verv  being 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Xo,  the  facts  were  not  as  alleged,  says  the  Priestly  Code. 
Abraham  never  entered  into  covenant  with  Jahveh.  He  did 
not  have  any  knowledge  of  that  God.  His  covenant,  if  there 
was  any  such,  was  made  with  an  Elohim  that  had  no  name,  or, 
if  he  had  a name,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  nor  do  we  know 
with  what  land  this  Elohim  was  associated,  whether  it  was 
Mesopotamia.  Canaan  or  Egypt. 

The  Tahvist  says  that  the  name  Jahveh  is  the  name  of  the 
God  of  mankind,  who  became  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac 
and  of  Jacob.  The  Elohist,  according  to  the  critics,  tells  us 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  a question  of  Yes  ! or  Xo !.  There  is  no 
middle  position.  Whom  are  we  to  believe?  The  Elohist,  say 
the  critics.  And  so  the  patriarchs  had  no  name  for  their  Elo- 
him, which,  I suppose,  amounts  to  saying  that  the  patriarchs 
had  no  Elohim.  What,  in  that  case,  must  become  of  your  Jah- 
vist,  this  writer  of  the  ninth  century  B.  C.,  in  whose  work 
Jahveh  no  longer  holds  a place?  His  whole  narrative,  albeit 
that  it  is  arranged  in  so  orderly  a manner,  is  seen  to  be  based 
on  a fundamental  error.  Was  this  error  directly  due  to  the 
Tahvist,  or  did  he  find  it  already  in  his  sources?  He  must  have 
had  some  sources.  I f it  was  in  his  sources,  what  must  we  think 
of  what  the  Elohist  says?  Or,  what  shall  we  say  of  Genesis  as 
a whole  ? It  surely  will  appear  to  us  as  a medley,  made  up  by 
an  unknown  redactor,  of  divers  fragments  that  according  to 
the  critics,  were  as  to  date  and  origin  separated  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  1500  years.  The  fragments  that  are  due  to  the 
principal  authors  contradict  one  another,  and  we  are  at  a loss 
to  know  to  whom  this  production  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
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was  addressed,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  put  together.  Thus 
the  work  of  a destructive  criticism  is  complete.  It  has  taken 
away  from  the  work  its  whole  worth,  it  has  destroyed  its  pur- 
pose and  its  raison  d'etre. 

Let  us  now  read  Genesis  in  the  way  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  first  principle  of  the  historical  school.  Let  us  take  the  text 
exactly  as  we  find  it  written,  and  in  its  proper  and  literal 
sense.  Let  us  listen  to  what  it  tells  us,  without  mingling  any- 
thing of  our  own  with  it,  and  we  shall  find  a narrative  that  is 
admirably  coherent,  that  gives  us  no  shock  whatsoever,  with 
a perfectly  logical  concatenation  of  the  facts  related. 

Creation  is  the  work  of  God.  As  God  must  have  a name,  as 
soon  as  man  appears  we  are  told  that  the  name  of  his  God  is 
Jahveh.  He  is  the  Elohim  who  has  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  in  order  to  emphasize  that  fact,  the  second  chapter  speaks 
of  the  Creator  as  Jahveh  Elohim.  Jahveh  is  not  only  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world.  He  is  also  the  God  of  mankind,  there  is, 
therefore,  only  one  God,  and  it  is  He  who  is  invoked  in 
prayer.  But  men  turned  away  from  Jahveh,  who  destroyed 
them  with  the  flood,  sparing  only  Noah,  whose  three  sons 
are  the  progenitors  of  the  nations  wherewith  the  earth  is 
peopled.  Out  of  that  dispersion,  Jahveh  makes  choice  of  one 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  and,  within  that  family, 
of  Abraham,  who  was  His  worshipper,  and  whom  He 
charged  to  go  out  of  his  own  land  and  to  go  into  Canaan. 
When  Abraham  arrived  there,  Jahveh  promised  him  to 
give  that  land  to  his  posterity.  Later  on  He  makes  a cov- 
enant with  Abraham  in  the  sense  that  Jahveh  will  be  his 
God,  and  the  ratification  of  that  covenant,  a reminder  of  the 
covenant  in  all  future  times,  takes  the  form  of  circumci- 
sion. Thus,  almost  all  that  is  related  us  of  Abraham  con- 
cerns his  dealings  with  Jahveh.  Afterwards,  we  are  briefly 
told  about  Isaac,  with  whom  the  covenant  was  renewed.  Jah- 
veh is  also  the  God  of  Jacob.  Moses  dwells  longer  on  the  life 
of  this  patriarch,  whose  son,  Joseph,  attained  to  a high  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  in  the  end  called  his  family  to  settle  there. 
With  the  death  of  Joseph  ends  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  for 
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which  Moses  must  have  made  use  of  documents  more  ancient 
than  himself.  Nothing  proves  that  the  narrative  is  not  the 
work  of  a single  author,  writing,  as  was  usual  at  that  time,  on 
tablets,  which  later  on  were  assembled  so  as  to  form  a book. 
All  this  is  unfolded  in  a simple,  naive  manner,  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  tendency  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  historical  method  finds  nothing  there  that  could  prevent  us 
from  accepting  the  text  exactly  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
as  the  work  of  a single  author  who,  like  other  historians,  must 
have  had  recourse,  in  writing  his  history,  to  ancient  sources, 
exactly  as  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  would  have  done. 

Astruc  was  right  when  he  concluded  that  Moses  consulted 
other  authors  older  than  himself.  Where  he  erred  was  in  the 
characteristic  marks  that  he  attributed  to  those  older  sources. 
What  is  open  to  question,  if  not  absolutely  false,  is  his  as- 
sumption that  the  difference  in  the  use  of  these  names  of  God 
necessarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  two  authors, of  which 
one  is  called  the  Jahvist  and  the  other  the  Elohist.  Astruc  did 
not  ask  himself  if  there  might  not  possibly  be  another  expla- 
nation of  this  divergence.  Astruc  raised  no  question  of  that 
kind.  For  him,  the  existence  of  these  two  authors  was  an  es- 
tablished historical  fact.  The  critics  have  completely  over- 
thrown the  system  of  Astruc,  since  for  them,  Moses  never 
was  a writer,  and  all  the  documents  which  Astruc  supposed 
Moses  to  have  used  were  really  later  than  Moses.  Nevertheless 
they  still  maintain  the  same  fundamental  principle  of  distri- 
bution at  the  bottom  of  their  system,  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
constantly  pushing  its  application  further  along.  Every  irreg- 
ularity in  the  text  is,  according  to  them,  due  to  a new  author. 
There  is  no  room  for  inquiring  if  there  might  not  possibly 
have  been  a motive  for  that  irregularity;  if,  for  example,  it 
might  not  possibly  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  in  which  a portion  of  a book  was  written,  or  by  the 
mentality  of  the  author,  or  by  the  character  of  the  writing  of 
the  period.  But  the  critics  make  demands  on  the  Biblical 
writers  which  no  one  thinks  of  making  upon  other  writers, 
ancient  or  modern.  Moses  wrote  in  a period  covering  more 
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than  half  a century,  in  circumstances  that  were, many  of  them, 
very  dissimilar.  The  life  of  the  man  brought  up  at  Pharaoh’s 
court,  who  sympathized  with  the  afflictions  which  his  kindred 
• were  enduring,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  fugitive 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Jethro,  or  of  that  of  the  leader 
who  led  a whole  nation  out  of  Egypt  and  gave  them  a law.  It 
is  clear  that  his  language  must  have  been  different  with  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  moment.  His  style  would 
change  according  as  he  related  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham or  of  Joseph,  or  as  he  formulated  commandments  with 
the  dry  and  dogmatic  tone  of  the  lawgiver,  or  as  he  sang  that 
hymn  of  victory  after  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
sides, we  must  take  account  of  the  number  of  years  during 
which  his  literary  activity  was  exercised.  In  the  case  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  the  point  of  view  of  an  old  man  differs  from  that 
of  a young  man,  or  of  a man  of  full  growth. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  weighty  considerations,  crit- 
ics do  not  allow  Moses  to  repeat  himself.  Repetitions  are  put 
down  as  generally  useless  and  such  as  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  parallel  narratives  by  different  authors.  Still  less 
is  he  allowed  to  contradict  himself  or  to  change  his  point  of 
view,  even  when  that  which  the  critics  bring  forward  as  con- 
tradictions are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  fundamen- 
tal opposition  which  they  suffer  in  their  book  newly  reconsti- 
tuted from  between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jahvist,  according  to 
which  in  fact  the  testimony  of  the  Jahvist  in  Genesis  is 
annulled. 

Then  there  are  charges  of  disorders,  and  the  chronology 
is  found  fault  with  as  leading  to  impossible  situations. 
Most  of  these  difficulties  are  solved  if  we  give  heed  to  the 
second  principle  of  the  historical  method,  that  is,  if  we  re- 
place the  writing  and  its  author  within  the  period  to  which 
they  belong,  and  within  the  usages  of  their  environment. You 
critics  always  expect  to  see  in  those  writings  books  in  the  ex- 
act sense  which  that  term  has  for  us.  Now  a book  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  a conception  almost  unknown  in  those  far  off 
times  That  kind  of  production  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
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made  for  its  own  sake,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  connected 
with  each  other  according  to  a definite  plan,  which  has  always 
the  reader  in  view,  did,  it  is  true,  exist  among  the  Egyptians ; 
But  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  Among  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Hebrews,  writing  was  mainly  the  reproduction  of  what 
had  been  spoken,  and  of  what  had  been  heard,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  repeated.  From  that  it  results  that  their  earliest  writ- 
ings are  largely  the  word  spoken,  with  its  repetitions,  its  con- 
tradictions, apparent  rather  than  real,  and  its  frequent  failure 
to  follow  a strict  logical  or  chronological  order  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  ideas  are  set  forth. 

Besides,  these  words,  these  commandments,  these  narra- 
tives were  not  committed  to  what  we  call  books,  nor  even  to 
something  in  the  form  of  a roll,  whether  of  parchment  or  of 
papyrus.  The  text  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  soft  clay,  tablets 
unattached  to  each  other.  It  is  an  error  to  expect  among 
these  tablets  a connection  so  close  as  is  found  between  the 
chapters  of  a book.  At  most,  a series  of  tablets  dealing  with 
one  and  the  same  subject  might  be  compared  to  the  lectures  of 
a professor  who  often  repeats  part  of  what  he  has  already 
said,  or  reverts  to  a former  lecture,  and  develops  afresh  what 
he  had  so  far  treated  in  an  earlier  lecture.  These  tablets,  when 
they  were  brought  together,  constituted  books,  and  a form 
was  given  them  which  primarily  they  were  by  no  means  ex- 
pected to  assume. 

Take  as  an  instance  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  His  mission 
did  not  consist  of  writing  a code  of  laws  of  which  he  should 
afterwards  grant  a reading  to  the  people.  He  had  to  deliver 
to  Israel  the  messages  of  Jahveh.  Nothing  less  resembles  a 
code  than  the  Thora,  made  up  of  pieces  and  morsels,  an  un- 
codified assemblage  of  laws  and  exhortations,  with  which  his- 
torical narratives  are  interspersed.  That  form  of  legislation  is 
essentially  oral.  Moses  gives  a commandment  when  Jahveh 
commands  him  to  speak : “Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel.”  He  addresses  a people,  proclaims  with 
a loud  voice  the  commandment  which  he  will  afterward  com- 
mit to  writing;  or,  if  it  is  not  himself  that  writes,  it  will  be 
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one  of  his  hearers.  He  will  on  one  occasion  be  compelled  to 
repeat  himself,  for  he  is  not  all  the  time  speaking  to  one  and 
the  same  audience.  The  men  to  whom  he  spoke  on  the  borders 
of  Moab  are  not  one  and  the  same  with  the  people  whom  he 
addressed  forty  years  before.  The  circumstances  are  quite 
different,  and,  in  a word,  during  these  forty  years,  he  will 
have  acquired  an  experience  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
people  which  he  was  far  from  having  when  he  left  Egypt.  He 
understands  better  what  will  be  needful  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael when  they  shall  have  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  is  then  supremely  unjust  to  require  of  Moses  that  he 
should  conform  himself  to  conditions  which  other  writers, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by, 
and,  above  all,  writers  whose  literary  activity  spread  over  a 
great  number  of  years.  I restrict  myself  to  a few  examples 
which  I shall  appeal  to.  There  have  been  discovered  on  papyri 
a thousand  verses  of  Homer,  amounting  to  a whole  book,  and 
nothing  new  has  been  found  there;  they  are  just  repetitions 
which  occur  sometimes  at  a little  distance  the  one  from  the 
other  in  one  and  the  same  fragment.  Differences  of  style 
which  are  recognised  with  Plato  and  Cicero  have  enabled  stu- 
dents to  reconstitute  the  historical  order  in  which  the  works 
of  these  authors  appeared.  There  is  a great  difference  between 
the  first  sermons  of  Bossuet  and  his  last.  Students  of  Victor 
Hugo  have  brought  to  light  a number  of  linguistic  peculiar- 
ities corresponding  to  the  difference  of  his  fundamental  ideas. 
Englishmen  affirm  that  Milton’s  two  great  poems  bear  traces 
of  two  different  conditions  of  national  civilization.  It  would 
be  possible  to  conclude  therefrom  that  this  was  due  to  two 
different  authors  who  lived  at  different  epochs.  And  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  hesitate  to  ask : If  the  Odyssey,  which  has  been 
attacked  with  the  same  kind  of  arguments  as  the  writings  of 
Moses  have  been,  is  only  a compilation,  by  what  offensive 
name  shall  mention  be  made  of  Goethe’s  Faust? 

The  theory  of  dismemberment  has  collapsed  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  whose  name  is  nevertheless  known  only  by  tradition, 
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for  it  does  not  occur  in  any  one  of  his  poems.  There  is  no  au- 
thor in  respect  of  whom  dismemberment  has  been  carried  out 
so  far  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Nowhere  else  have  critics  carried  out  to  bounds 
so  extravagant  the  principle  that  every  irregularity  in  the  text 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  author  who  is  not  the  same  as  the 
author  whose  name  the  work  bears.  That  creation  of  authors, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  whose  existence  has  no  other 
foundation  whatsoever  than  the  imagination  of  the  critics, 
knows  no  limits.  Once  the  principle  is  admitted,  or  rather  is 
made  the  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  the  book  is 
carried  on,  there  is  no  reason  why  each  critic  should  not 
bring  into  existence  as  many  authors  as  he  pleases,  according 
to  his  own  distinctive  views  on  any  passage  whatsoever.  That 
creation,  allow  me  that  common  expression,  that  fabrication 
of  authors  according  to  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  bring 
forward  any  number  that  seems  to  him  necessary,  is,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  the  negation  of  the  true  historical  method,  and 
it  caused  literary  history  to  deviate  to  a wrong  path,  from 
which,  however,  some  are  happily  beginning  to  turn  back. 

As  a particular  instance,  let  us  take  up  the  first  verses  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  chapter  belongs  to  the  Jah- 
vist;  consequently,  wheresoever  in  it  Jahveh  is  called  by  His 
double  name  Jahveh  Elohim,  Elohim  is  an  interpolation 
which,  according  to  some,  critics,  is  due  to  the  redactor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  Bible  du  Centenaire,  the  first  ten 
verses  are  due  to  three  different  Jahvists,  which  are  denom- 
inated J i,  J 2 and  J 3.  We  again  meet  the  same  three  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  phrase  “Jahveh  Elohim”  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  names  brought  together  by  J 1 who  calls  God 
Jahveh  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  while  the  other  J 2 
calls  Him  Elohim  up  to  verse  4.  In  this  way 

Jahveh  Elohim  planted  a garden  is  due  to  J 1 

Jahveh  Elohim  made  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 

to  grow  out  of  the  ground  “ “ “ J 2 

A river  went  forth  out  of  Eden  “ “ “ J 3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  flood, 
there  is  only  one  Jahvist,  J,  whom,  however,  we  are  taught  to 
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regard,  not  as  a single  author,  but  as  a Jahvist  school  that 
flourished  somewhere  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 

I refuse  to  call  that  history,  and  I ask  that  we  return  to  the 
fundamental  principles  which  ought  to  have  sway  in  that  sci- 
ence : the  establishment  of  facts  by  the  aid  of  witnesses  that 
are  not  open  to  question,  or  of  concordant  proofs  drawn  from 
without  our  special  field,  and  which  are  not  merely  the  opin- 
ions of  critics.  These  Jahvists  i,  2,  3,  who  were  they?  Were 
they  contemporaries?  Where  did  they  live?  What  were  their 
names  and  conditions?  What  induced  them  to  write  these 
narratives  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of  Israel  ? What 
was  the  nature  of  their  writings  when  complete,  from  which 
the  critics  claim  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  us  fragments,  which 
sometimes  amount  to  only  a sentence,  and  even  to  a mere 
word  or  two?  And  that  school  of  Jahvists  which  flourished  in 
Judah  during  a century  and  a half,  of  whom  was  it  composed  ? 
By  whom  was  it  founded,  and  what  was  its  object?  Was  it 
meant  to  prepare  doctors  to  instruct  the  people  in  religion? 
And  of  what  did  the  instruction  given  consist?  It  must  have 
had  Jahveh  almost  entirely  for  its  central  theme,  to  show  that 
He  had  been  the  God  of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of 
Jacob  before  He  became  the  God  of  Israel.  Therefore  its 
foundations  were  absolutely  laid  in  error.  Has  not  Kuenen 
shown  that  to  speak  of  Jahveh  before  the  Exodus  would  have 
been  an  anachronism,  and  that  the  name  of  Jahveh  became 
known  to  Israel  only  at  that  crisis?  Consequently,  when  the 
Jahvists  1,  2 and  3,  and  that  whole  school  speak  of  Jahveh 
before  Exodus,  they  are  in  error.  Those  who  speak  the  truth 
are  the  Elohist  school,  set  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  whose 
point  of  view  was  adopted  at  a later  date,  by  those  who  have 
drawn  up  the  historical  framework  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
the  authors  of  the  Priestly  Code. 

The  upshot  is  that  there  has  been  created  a literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  absolutely  different  from  that  with  which  we 
have  been  acquainted.  Most  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  made 
up  were  not  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  respectively 
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they  bear;  they  were  written  by  others  whose  names,  as  Dr. 
Briggs  has  said,  have  been  buried  in  deep  forgetfulness.  Take 
the  Pentateuch  for  an  example.  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  the  crit- 
ics who  are  as  a rule  most  respected,  assign  it  to  nine  authors ; 
but  if,  with  the  Bible  du  Centenaire,  we  admit  four  Jahvists, 
the  number  increases  at  once.  The  same  takes  place  with  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 

These  authors  are  of  two  sorts  : I ) those  whom  I shall  call 
sources,  who  wrote  the  narratives;  they  were  scattered 
through  different  countries  and  appeared  at  very  different 
dates,  none  of  whom,  however,  was  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century : and  2)  the  redactors,  those  who  were  able  to  procure 
all  the  documents  and  sewed  them  together  in  a manner  which 
made  of  them  the  books  which  compose  our  Old  Testament. 

Now  I maintain  that  these  two  classes  of  authors  constitute 
a category  of  writers  that  are  mere  imaginations  of  modern 
scholars  and  were  absolutely  unknown  in  Israel.  Where  do 
you  find  among  the  Israelites,  before  the  exile,  scholarly  men 
who  wrote  for  writing’s  sake,  amateurs  in  national  antiquities 
who  thought  themselves  under  obligation,  the  one  category  as 
well  as  the  other,  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their 
people,  and  to  compose  therefrom  narratives  which  were 
bound  to  have  much  in  common,  if  they  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  school?  Why  did  those  four  Jahvists  give  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  fall?  Whence 
took  they  their  informations,  and  what  were  their  sources?  I 
should  like  to  ask  similar  questions  respecting  the  Elohist 
school,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, and  who 
seemingly  brought  together  writers  of  the  same  kind.  How 
happens  it  that  it  is  not  through  a man  of  Judah,  but  through 
a subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  that  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Decalogue,  which  for  the  Samaritans  had 
an  extra  commandment  and  was  thus  a Hendecalogue  ? Then 
there  were  those  redactors,  learned  men  who  were  able  to  pro- 
cure that  multitude  of  documents  which  they  brought  to- 
gether, some  from  Judea,  others  from  Samaria,  and  others 
from  Babylon.  It  was  from  the  first  necessary  for  them  to 
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make  a choice,  to  take  here  a whole  story,  there  a phrase  or 
even  a single  word.  Sometimes  they  must  have  corrected  their 
sources,  or  have  made  additions  to  them  which  were  their  own 
creation.  Among  that  crowd  of  literary  men,  the  number  of 
whom  far  surpasses  that  of  the  authors  named  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, how  is  it  that  all  without  exception  have  remained 
anonymous,  or  that  the  names  of  every  one  of  them  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion  ? How  is  it  that  there  is  not  one  respecting 
whom  we  have  the  least  biographical  note,  and  that  all  ex- 
ternal testimony  relative  to  their  existence  remains  an  utter 
blank  ? 

Their  existence  rests  only  on  the  interpretation  which  the 
critics  give  to  the  text,  an  interpretation  that  varies  if  we  con- 
sult one  critic  or  another,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  rests  on 
no  historical  proof  whatsoever.  It  results  from  this  that  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  such  as  the  Critical  school 
presents  it  to  us,  is  an  absolutely  artificial  creation,  a texture 
of  hypothesis  having  only  a subjective  base. 

It  is  time  to  apply  to  the  Biblical  writings  the  principles 
which  govern  the  study  of  all  other  ancient  documents,  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  established  in  France  by  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  and  in  his  wake,  by  Camille  Jullian,  Bedier,  Lot, 
Victor  Berard  and  others.  In  Germany,  a great  number  of 
scholars  have  followed  the  same  method,  and  have  relied  on 
the  same  principle  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, Homer  first,  then  Plato,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Poly- 
bius, and  then  again  the  Nibelungen  Epic,  and  Beowulf. 
Everywhere  the  theory  of  dismemberment  has  been  battered 
in  and  victoriously  refuted.  Some  have  called  this  movement 
a return  to  the  sound  historical  method,  others  have  seen  in  it 
a step  in  advance,  the  progress  of  a criticism  which  has  passed 
through  its  sieve  results  which  the  dismemberers  had  pro- 
claimed with  assurance  to  be  the  very  truth,  showing  in  this 
way  how  little  those  results  were  worth.  I repeat  it,  it  is  time 
that  we  subjected  the  Higher  Criticism,  as  it  bears  on  the  Old 
Testament,  to  a similar  treatment. 

I shall  not  develop  what  I have  called  our  third  principle : 
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the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  aim  of  a writing,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence,  and  what  kind  of  in- 
fluence it  was  likely  to  have  on  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. I revert  to  the  case  of  Genesis.  While  these  words,  is- 
suing from  the  mouth  of  Moses,  were  for  him  an  instrument 
so  powerful  and  so  necessary  to  expedite  the  task  which  he 
had  in  view, that  same  Genesis,  if  regarded  as  composed  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  by  a redactor  of  whom  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  living  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt,  that  unnatural 
mosaic  of  more  than  300  fragments  that  were  of  very  diverse 
origins,  is  a useless  thing  and  has  henceforth  an  interest  only 
for  the  inquisitive. 

In  this  regard  it  fares  not  differently  with  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  do  not  know  for  whom,  in  the 
first  instance,  they  were  meant,  nor  why  they  were  written. 
They  cannot  claim  to  be  meant  to  institute  for  the  remnant  of 
Israel  and  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  a worship,  the  pre- 
scriptions for  which  never  mention  this  temple,  and  bear  only 
upon  a portable  sanctuary  which  they  carried  with  them  in 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  a tabernacle  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  critics,  never  had  an  objective  existence.  We 
cannot,  on  these  terms,  discern  the  aim  of  those  writings,  nei- 
ther how  at  that  late  epoch  they  could  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Israelites,  yea  even  by  their  adversaries  the  Samaritans,  as 
their  supreme  and  indisputable  religious  law.  Here,  I repeat, 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  Higher  Criticism  is  complete  and 
takes  away  from  the  books  their  worth  and  their  meaning. 
That  is  why  the  sound  historical  method  absolutely  rejects 
that  method  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  principles  which 
alone  can  lead  to  the  discover}'  of  truth. 

Genera,  Switzerland.  Edouard  Naville 


THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL 
The  Fourth  Kingdom 

It  is  assumed  by  the  critics  that  the  fourth  kingdom  of 
Daniel  is  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Roman  empire.1  This  in- 
volves the  further  assumption  that  not  merely  xi.  20-45  but 
also  ii.  31-34,  40-43,  vii.  9,  19-27,  viii.  9-14,23-26  refer  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.2 

The  assumption  that  Alexander  and  his  successors,  es- 
pecially the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  represent  the  fourth 
kingdom  of  Daniel,  depends  on  the  further  assumption  that 
the  second  kingdom  was  Median,  an  assumption  that  has 
no  foundation  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  To  be  sure  Darius  is 
called  a Mede  (v.  30),  and  is  said  to  have  received  the  king- 
dom of  Belshazzar;  and  the  two  horns  of  the  ram  spoken 
of  in  viii.  20  are  said  to  denote  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia.  But  since  Belshazzar  was  not  king  of  Media  but  of 
Babylon  and  probably  of  Accad  and  Chaldea,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Darius  the  Mede  received  the  kingship  over  that 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus  that  had 
been  ruled  over  by  Belshazzar  the  Chaldean.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  the  critics  that 
Daniel  makes  Darius  the  Mede  to  have  ruled  over  Babylon 
before  the  accession  of  Cyrus.3  He  is  said  in  vi.  1 to  have 
received  the  kingdom  and  from  whom  could  he  have  reached 
it  except  from  Cyrus?  The  verb  kabbel  means  “receive”  not 
“take  by  force.”  Brockelmann  in  his  Syriac  Dictionary 
renders  it  by  accepit,  that  is  annehmen,  not  einnehmen.  In 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  it  always  has  the  sense  of  “receive,” 
the  sense  of  “taking  by  force”  being  expressed  by  kevash 
and  ’ chad . 

In  ix.  I,  it  is  said  that  Darius  was  made  king  ( homlak ) 
over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans.  Who  could  have  made  him 

1 Prince,  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  71. 

2 For  a full  discussion  of  the  assumption  that  the  second  kingdom  was 
Median  the  reader  is  referred  the  writer’s  Studies  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  pp.  128-238. 

3 So  Bevan,  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  20. 
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king  but  Cyrus?  Hitzig,  indeed,  says  that  this  does  not  mean 
merely  that  he  was  made  king  by  God,  but  that  he  must  by 
human  action  have  been  made  king  of  Babylon  and  that  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  army  led  by  Cyrus.4  It  seems  con- 
venient for  Professors  Bevan  and  Prince  to  ignore  these  two 
passages  in  their  discussions  of  Darius  the  Mede,  an  ad- 
mirable way  for  a special  pleader  to  escape  the  necessary 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  indisputable  evidence  against 
his  side  of  the  case!5  They  confuse  the  issue  by  making  long 
dissertations  on  irrelevant  matters  connected  with  the  Median 
kingdom  of  Deioces  and  his  successors  down  to  Astyages 
whom  Cyrus  overthrew.  For  example,  Professor  Prince  af- 
firms, that  “Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who, 
sometime  previously,  had  obtained  possession  of  Media  and 
its  King  Astyages.”6  He  then  discusses  the  theory  formerly 
advanced  by  some  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  “identical  with 
Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  mentioned  in  Xenophon’s  Cyro- 
paedia.”7  He  then  compares  “the  data  of  Xenophon  regard- 
ing the  last  Median  kings  with  those  of  Herodotus  on  the  same 
subject,”  and  notices  in  passing  that  “neither  Berosus  nor 
any  other  ancient  author  knows  of  a Median  ruler  after  the  fall 
of  Babylon.”8  He  next  states  that  the  annals  of  Nabonidus 
and  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  make  no  mention  “of  any  ruler  of 
Media  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  nor  of  any  king  of 
Babylon  intervening  between  Nabonidus  and  Cyrus.”9  He 
then  continues  to  discourse  at  length  on  the  Cyaxares  of 
Xenophon,  the  Darius  of  Eusebius,  and  the  coin  darik , and 
gives  a resume  of  the  history  of  Media  from  Deioces  to 
Cyaxares  and  finally  gives  his  views  as  to  the  probable  origin 
of  the  conception  of  Darius  the  Mede  as  given  in  Daniel.10 


4 Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  145. 

5 Professor  Bevan  assumes  that  kabbel  means  “take  possession,” 
{Comm.,  p.  109),  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it. 

6 Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  44. 

7 id,  pp.  45,  46. 

8 id.  p.  47. 

9 id.  p.  48. 

10  id.  pp.  48-55- 
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He  concludes  by  saying  that  Darius  the  Mede  “appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  a product  of  a mixture  of  traditions”  of  the 
“destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes”  and  of  the  “capture  of 
Babylon  by  Darius  Hystaspis,”11  and  thinks  that  “it  seems 
apparent  that  the  interpolation  of  Darius  the  Mede  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  glaring  inaccuracy  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.”12 

We  readily  give  Professor  Prince  the  credit  of  having 
produced  the  mose  scholarly  and  up  to-  date  presentation  of 
the  case  of  the  critics  versus  Daniel  that  has  so  far  been 
published.  We  think  that  most  of  his  statements  as  to  facts 
are  undeniable,  that  Cyrus  did  conquer  Babylon,  that  Xeno- 
phon and  Herodotus  differ  as  he  says,  that  Berosus  and  the 
other  ancient  authors  know  nothing  of  a Median  ruler  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  that  the  annals  of  Nabonidus  and  the 
Cyrus  Cylinder  make  no  mention  of  a Median  king  of 
Babylon,  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  Cyaxares  of 
Xenophon  and  as  to  the  Darius  of  Eusebius;  but  he  will  par- 
don us  for  the  inability  to  perceive  that  his  views  and  con- 
clusions are  justified  by  the  facts  and  the  evidence  that  he 
has  produced.  For,  first,  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  Cyrus 
took  Babylon.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  say  so  expressly. 
Isaiah  implies  it.  The  Cyrus  Cylinder  confirms  it,  but  adds 
that  his  general  Gubaru  took  it  for  him  and  that  Cyrus  him- 
self did  not  enter  the  city  till  four  months  later.  Gubaru,  ac- 
cording to  the  cylinder,  was  made  governor  (in  Aramaic 
malka  “king”)  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  a position  which  he 
seems  to  have  held  for  at  least  twelve  years.13  Secondly, 
whether  there  was  a Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages  and  what 
his  relationship  to  Cyrus  may  have  been,  are  interesting 
questions ; but  the  book  of  Daniel  says  nothing  bearing  direct- 
ly on  either  question.14  Thirdly,  since  Daniel  does  not  say 

11  id.  p.  55- 

12  id.  p.  56. 

13  See  tablet  published  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  The  Expository  Times  for 
I9I5- 

14  Since  the  Ku  of  the  Greek  Kuaxares  corresponds  to  Eva  in  the 
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that  a Median  king  independent  of  Cyrus  ruled  over  Baby- 
lon after  the  Chaldean  empire  was  destroyed,  the  silence  of 
Berosus  and  other  ancient  authors  on  this  subject  agrees 
with  the  silence  of  Daniel.  The  statement  that  Darius  was  a 
Mede  no  more  proves  that  he  was  king  of  Media  than  does 
the  statement  that  Napoleon  was  a Corsican  prove  that  he 
was  king  of  Corsica.  Besides  he  may  have  been  a king  of 
Media  and  still  have  been  subordinate  to  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia.  Murat  was  a Frenchman  who  was  made  king  of 
Naples  and  was  subordinate  to  a Corsican  Italian  who  had 
become  emperor  of  the  French.15  Fourthly,  Professor  Prince 
says  that  the  annals  of  Nabonidus  and  the  Cyrus  Cylinder 
make  no  mention  of  a ruler  of  Media  between  Astyages  and 
Cyrus.  In  this  they  agree  with  Daniel.  Fifthly,  the  annals  of 
Nabonidus  and  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  are  said  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  any  king  of  Babylon  intervening  between  Nabonidus 
and  Cyrus.  To  this  statement  we  take  exception  because  of 
the  ambiguity  of  both  terms  of  the  phrase  “king  of  Babylon,” 
and  because  of  the  use  of  the  word  “intervening.”  As  has 
been  shown  elsewhere,16  the  Aramaic  word  for  king  may  de- 

Persian  cuneiform  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Ahasuerus  represents  the  axares  of  Cyaxares. 
In  this  case,  Darius  the  Mede  would  be  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  the  son  of 
Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares ; or  he  might  be  descended  from  the 
father  of  Astyages.  In  the  Behistun  Inscription  the  Median  claimants 
to  the  throne  call  themselves  the  sons  of  Cyaxares.  If  Darius  the  Mede 
were  the  son  of  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages,  he  could  be  called  “of 
the  seed  of  Media,”  that  is,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media,  without  his 
father  or  himself  having  really  been  king  of  Media. 

15  Again  Darius  the  Mede  may  have  been  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  pre- 
decessor of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Since  he  was  sixty-two  years  old 
when  he  was  made  king  of  Babylon  (by  Cyrus?),  he  would  have  been 
born  in  600  B.C.  If  Sayce  is  right  in  supposing  that  Astyages  was  a 
Scythian  who  conquered  Media,  Darius  the  Mede  may  have  been  the 
heir  of  Cyaxares.  The  defection  of  the  Medes  under  Harpagus  during  the 
battle  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  would  be  accounted  for  if  we 
could  be  certain  that  Astyages  was  a Scythian  conqueror  of  the  Medes. 
The  Medes  in  this  case  were  simply  going  over  to  their  kinsmen  the 
Persians  and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  despot  who  had 
subdued  them. 

16  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  90-94. 
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note  the  son  of  a king,  the  ruler  of  a city,  of  a province,  or 
of  an  empire.  Babylon,  also,  may  mean  the  city  of  Babylon, 
or  the  lower  region  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  valley,  or  the 
whole  Babylonian  empire.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  records  of 
Nabonidus  and  Cyrus  do  not  mention  a king  of  the  empire  as 
intervening  between  Nabonidus  and  Cyrus ; but  the  records 
of  Nabonidus  and  Cyrus  do  speak  of  many  kings  as  reigning 
in  subordination  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  Abu-Habba  Cylinder 
I.  45,  Nabonidus  refers  to  the  kings,  princes,  and  governors 
which  the  gods  had  made  subject  to  him,  and  in  I.  27,  speaks 
of  Astyages  and  the  kings  who  helped  him;  and  Cyrus  in  his 
Cylinder  inscription  says  that  all  the  kings  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  sea  came  to  Babylon  and  kissed  his  feet.  In  the 
Chronicle,  also,  the  kings  of  the  sea-land  (i.e.  Phenicia)  who 
were  subject  to  Nabonidus  are  mentioned.17  In  the  Abu- 
Habba  Cylinder,  I.  29,  Cyrus  king  of  the  land  of  Anzan  is 
called  the  “little  servant  of  Astyages.”  In  the  Chronicle  (lines 
15-17),  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Tigris  below  Arbela  and  to  have  killed  a king  who  must  have 
been  a sub-king  to  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon.  Neriglassar 
in  the  Cambridge  Cylinder  (I.  14)  calls  himself  the  son  of 
Belshumishkun  king  of  Babylon.  This  Belshumishkun  must 
have  been  king  of  the  city  of  Babylon  at  some  time  when 
Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  the  empire; 
for  the  Chaldean  empire  began  in  626  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of 
Neriglassar  began  in  559  B.C.18  It  is  probable  that  a son  of 
Nabonidus  of  the  same  name  and  title  as  his  father  was  king 
of  Harran  while  his  father  and  overlord  was  still  reigning 
as  king  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.19  Belshazzar  is  treated  as 
king  when  his  name  is  used  in  an  oath  along  with  that  of  his 
father.  Besides,  his  father  invokes  the  gods  to  bless  him 

17  Reverse  3. 

18  Of  course  if  he  were  sixty-seven  or  over  when  he  began  to  reign, 
his  father  may  have  been  king  of  Babylon  before  Nabopolassar.  In  this 
case  he  must  have  been  sub-king  to  Shamashshumukin  or  to  Ashurbanipal 
king  of  Assyria;  for  the  latter  was  overlord  of  Babylon  till  his  death  in 
626  B.C. 

19  See  the  Eshki-Harran  Inscription  by  Pognon. 
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just  as  he  invokes  them  to  bless  himself.  Antiochus  in  like 
manner  joins  his  son  Seleucus  with  him  and  expressly  calls 
his  son  king.20  The  “son  of  the  king”  who  commanded 
Nabonidus’  armies  in  Accad  was  probably  Belshazzar  and  in 
the  10th  year  of  Nabonidus  this  son  seems  to  have  been  made 
governor  (Aramaic  malka  “king”)  of  Erech  21  He  would 
be  the  natural  successor  in  the  kingship  over  Babylon  as  soon 
as  his  father  was  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus  at  Sippar.  Gubaru 
the  governor  ( pihu ) of  the  land  of  Gutium  took  Babylon 
for  Cyrus  and  was  then  made  governor  {pihu)  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,  a position  which  he  seems  to  have  been  occupy- 
ing as  late  as  the  4th  year  of  Cambyses.22  Finally  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses  were  both  kings  of  Babylon  at  once.23 

The  above  evidence  proves  that  Nabonidus,  Astyages,  and 
Cyrus  were  all  kings  of  kings,  and  that  in  the  two  accredited 
instances  of  Belshumishkun  and  Cambyses  these  sub-kings 
were  called  on  the  Babylonian  monuments  and  in  the  Babylon- 
ian language  king  ( sharru ) of  Babylon.  Gubaru,  also,  al- 
though he  is  not  called  sharru  is  called  shaknu  of  Babylon 
and  this  would  in  Aramaic  be  equivalent  to  malka  “king  of 
Babylon.”  “Out  of  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established.”  The  necessity  for  supposing  that, 
if  Daniel  is  true,  there  must  have  been  a king  intervening 
between  Nabonidus  and  Cyrus  does  not  exist.  Like  many 
other  objections  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly unsupported  by  the  evidence  we  possess,  but  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  it. 

Sixthly,  who  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  may  have  been, 
or  whether  he  existed  at  all,  is  a question  of  importance  for 
students  of  Xenophon,  or  historians  of  Media  or  Cyrus;  but 
we  agree  with  Professor  Prince  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  he  was  the  same  as 
Darius  the  Mede  of  Daniel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Darius  of  Eusebius. 

20  KB  III.  n.  139. 

21  KB  III.  11.  133. 

22  Pinches  in  Expository  Times  for  April  1915. 

23  See,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Vol.  1.  132L 
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Seventhly,  as  to  the  word  darik,  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  it  has  probably  no  connection  with  the  name  Darius; 
since  it  occurs  in  a contract  tablet  from  the  reign  of  Naboni- 
dus.24 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  be  derived  from  this  long  discus- 
son  of  Darius  and  the  Medes  is  that  Darius  the  Mede  is  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  sub-kings  who  reigned  over  parts  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  whose  name  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  prophet  Daniel.  Who  he  was  and 
what  he  was  we  may  never  definitely  determine.  Most  prob- 
ably, he  was  either  the  same  as  Gubaru  to  whom  Cyrus  en- 
trusted the  government  of  Babylon  immediately  after  its 
capture,  or  a greater  sub-king  who  ruled  over  Media  as  well 
as  Assyria  and  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  or  a subordinate  of 
Gubaru  who  we  know  was  governor  of  Gutium  before  he  was 
given  the  government  of  Babylon.  But,  whoever  he  was  and 
whatever  the  extent  of  his  government,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  Daniel,  or  elsewhere,  that  he  ever  ruled  over  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  or  that  he  ever  was  king  of  the  Medes,  or  that 
his  kingdom  intervened  between  that  of  Nabonidus  and 
Cyrus.  Consequently,  that  the  second  empire  of  Daniel  was 
that  of  the  Medes  is  a figment  of  the  critics’  imagination. 
With  no  evidence  in  support  of  its  existence,  it  should  be 
dropped  from  all  serious  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
predictions  of  Daniel. 

Having  thus  ruled  out  the  supposititious  Median  empire, 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Daniel’s  visions  will  be  the  Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  as  has  been  held 
by  most  of  the  ablest  Christians  interpreters  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.25 

24  Strassmaier : Inschriften  von  Nabonidus,  1013.26. 

25  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  the  view  of  our  Lord ; for  he  speaks  of 
“the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel”  as  being 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  true  import  in  the  time  future  to  his  own 
(Matt.  xxiv.  15).  No  new  evidence  has  appeared  since  the  old  com- 
mentaries were  written  that  could  cause  us  to  change  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation. On  the  contrary,  the  new  evidence  is  preponderatingly  in 
favor  not  merely  of  the  historicity  of  Daniel,  but  of  the  old  view  of  the 
meaning  of  his  predictions. 
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Darkness  and  Light  in  Daniel's  Predictions. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  critics,  (1)  that  the  part  of  Daniel 
which  treats  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  down  to  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  substantially  correct, 
and  (2)  that  all  before  and  after  this  is  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness.26 

( 1 ) With  the  first  statement,  all  conservative  scholars  will 
agree.  The  part  of  Daniel  concerned  with  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes is  correct  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  but  it  is  frequently 
enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  darkness  that  is  supposed  to 
characterize  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  their  commentaries,  the 
radical  critics  admit  this  “darkness.”  In  their  attempts  at  in- 
terpretation of  the  passages  refer  to  Epiphanes,  they  indulge 
in  such  words  as  “probable,”  “incorrect,”  author’s  “ignorance 
of  facts,”  and  obscurity  “owing  to  our  ignorance  regarding 
the  history  of  Israel  at  this  period.”27  They  disagree  among 
themselves  and  resort  to  many  violent  changes  of  the  text  in 
order  to  make  it  suit  their  conception  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The  most  damning  evidence  of  their  inability  to  make  the 
account  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  harmonize  with  their  view 
of  the  date  of  Daniel  occurs  in  xi.  40-45.  DeWette-Schrader 
put  the  time  of  writing  Daniel  at  between  167  and  164.28 
Driver  at  sometime  about  168  B.C.29;  and  Cornill  asserts 
that  it  must  have  been  written  between  the  end  of  December 
165  and  June  164,  thus  probably  in  January  164.30  But  the 
commentators  of  the  radical  school  say  that  the  campaign 
against  Egypt  spoken  of  in  verses  40-43  never  occurred.31 
Yet  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Israel  were 
such  a lot  of  innocents  (?)  and  ignoramuses  as  to  accept 
shortly  after  it  was  written  this  book  as  a genuine  and  au- 
thentic work  of  a great  prophet  living  400  years  before ! It 
was,  says  Cornill,  “the  work  of  a pious  Jew,  loyal  to  the  Law, 


26  Bevan,  Comm.  p.  162;  Cornill,  Introduction,  p.  384. 

27  See  Prince,  Commentary,  pp.  171-188. 

28  Einleitung,  p.  507. 

29  LOT,  p.  497- 

30  id.,  p.  390. 

31  Prince,  p.  186;  Bevan,  p.  198. 
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of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  animated  with 
the  desire  to  encourage  and  support  his  persecuted  and  suffer- 
ing comrades.”32  Bevan  asserts  that  “everything  combines 
to  show  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
an  exhortation  addressed  to  the  pious  Israelites  in  the  time 
of  the  great  religious  struggle  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.33 
Prince  makes  it  a “consolation  to  God’s  people  in  their  dire 
distress  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.”34  Bevan  asserts 
that  it  was  “read  aloud  in  public.”35  All  are  agreed  that  it  was 
known  in  the  Maccabeans  times,  for  the  author  of  I Macca- 
bees cites  from  it.36 

And  yet,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  those  men  who  had 
lived  through  the  whole  reign  of  Epiphanes  and  must  have 
known  all  about  his  various  campaigns  accepted  a work  as 
historical  and  its  predictions  as  having  been  fulfilled,  when 
it  speaks  of  a whirlwind  conquest  of  Egypt  which  never  took 
place  at  all ! Why,  it  is  fifty-three  years  since  the  American 
war  of  secession,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  us  now 
living  who  were  boys  in  1865  and  thousands  of  veterans 
of  the  blue  and  of  the  gray  who  would  laugh  to  scorn  a 
historian  who  attempted  to  palm  off  on  us  a third  Bull  Run, 
or  to  add  to  the  campaign  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg  a third 
great  invasion  of  the  Northern  States  under  the  command 
of  General  Lee!  But  if  the  historian  camouflaged  himself 
as  a prophet  of  the  Lord  and  sought  to  encourage  us  in  these 
troublous  times  by  stating  that  in  his  third  campaign,  Lee 
had  captured  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  but 
had  suddenly  turned  back  across  the  Potomac  because  of 
rumors  which  he  had  heard  from  the  West  and  from  the 
South,  we  would  peremptorily  reject  his  whole  series  of 
stories  and  visions  as  a tissue  of  lies  and  would  refuse  to  be 
comforted  by  all  his  exhortations  and  consolations.  We  would 
inevitably  conclude  that  a book  claiming  to  have  been  written 

32  Introduction,  p.  388. 

33  Comm.  p.  23. 

34  Comm.  p.  24. 

35  Comm.  p.  25. 

36  I Macc.  ii.  59,  60. 
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four  hundred  years  ago  and  narrating  the  marvelous  inter- 
ventions of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people  in  the  days  of  old  and 
predicting  the  persecutions  and  triumphs  of  the  nation  in 
our  own  times  for  our  encouragement  and  support  was  an 
impudent  and  baseless  forgery,  provided  that  we  saw  clearly 
that  the  author  was  incontrovertibly  wrong  in  his  alleged 
prognostications  with  regard  to  the  events  which  were  trans- 
piring before  our  very  eyes. 

But,  one  can  hear  the  supermen  of  Germany  and  their 
English  and  American  scholars  cry  out  in  amazement,  “You 
must  not  suppose  that  the  Jews  of  Maccabean  times  were  men 
of  intelligence  like  us  of  today.  Our  people  have  der  Kultur, 
la  civilisation,  the  university  professor,  to  guard  them  from 
the  acceptance  of  such  forgeries;  but  the  Jews  of  Maccabean 
times  were  ignorant  peasants,  knowing  nothing  of  criticism 
and  sources.”  In  such  an  opinion  there  is  some  measure  of 
truth.  The  average  man  of  today  has  doubtless  more  both 
of  learning  and  scientific  knowledge  than  the  average  man 
then  possessed.  But  this  is  not  a matter  of  education  but  of 
memory  and  common  sense,  and  in  these  two  particulars  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  men  of  today  are  superior 
to  what  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
when  there  were  fewer  books,  the  memories  of  men  were 
most  highly  cultivated.  Besides,  there  never  was  a man  not 
an  idiot  who  did  not  remember  the  great  events  of  his  own 
life  time. 

Further,  Daniel  was  not  received  by  the  comman  man 
alone,  but  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  by  men  like  the  Mac- 
cabees who  had  fought  the  armies  of  this  same  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  with  zealous  care  had  watched  all  his  wicked 
machinations  against  their  people  from  the  beginning  of  his 
tyrannical  conduct  unto  the  end  of  his  career.  This  was  a 
time  also  when  the  Greek  learning  was  spread  all  over  the 
countries  that  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander.  Most  of  the 
Old  Testament  books  had  already  been  translated  into  Greek 
by  Jewish  scholars  who  were  competent  for  their  task.  It  was 
the  age  when  Jewish  writers  of  ability  like  Aristobulus,  and 
Jason  of  Cyrene,  and  the  Ben  Siras,  and  the  writers  of  First 
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and  perhaps  of  Second  Maccabees,  and  Wisdom  and  Judith 
and  parts  of  Enoch  flourished.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  Cyrene, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Diaspora  had  adopted 
Greek  as  their  language.  A hellenizing  party  had  arisen  even 
in  Palestine  itself  which  was  ready  to  accept  the  innovations 
imposed  by  the  Syrian  king  and  prided  itself  on  its  Greek 
citizenship  and  customs.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  with  their 
teeming  Jewish  populations  were  already  the  rivals  of  Athens 
and  the  centers  of  Greek  learning.  The  critics  of  Alexandria 
were  discussing  the  text  of  Homer  and  the  works  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  some  at  least  of  their  Jewish  scholars 
would  be  acquainted  with  their  methods.  Polybius,  that 
great  historian  of  Rome,  was  writing  his  unsurpassed  dis- 
cussion of  how  history  should  be  written  and  condemning 
in  unsparing  terms  the  false  statements  of  Timaeus  Cal- 
listhenes  and  others  of  their  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  inter- 
polations the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
had  been  collected  at  Athens  in  a standard  edition  which 
was  secured  through  fraud  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  his 
library  at  Alexandria.  As  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews, 
they  were  most  certainly  looked  upon  with  the  deepest  vener- 
ation long  before  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  is 
attested,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  at  least 
had  been  translated  into  Greek  before  this  time,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  astute  tyrant  saw  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  books  if  he  would  destroy  the  religion  based  upon  them 
and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  Jews  preferred  death  to  the 
giving  up  of  their  sacred  writings. 

Now,  the  radical  critics,  without  any  direct  evidence  to 
support  them,  profess  to  believe  that  into  the  midst  of  these 
sacred  writings  for  which  men  readily  died  a forged  docu- 
ment of  unknown  authorship  and  (according  to  the  critics) 
full  of  easily  detected  errors  and  of  doctrines  unrecognized 
in  the  Law  and  the  other  books  of  the  prophets  was  quietly 
admitted  as  a genuine  and  authentic  writing  of  a prophet 
hitherto  unknown  to  history.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  fictitious  volume  became  immediately  the  model  of 
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a vast  amount  of  similar  literature  and  they  admit  that  in  the 
New  Testament  its  influence  is  apparent  almost  everywhere 
and  that  ‘‘no  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  had  so  great  a 
share  in  the  development  of  Christianity.”36”1  They  admit,  also, 
that  in  early  times  its  canonicity  and  truthfulness  were  never 
seriously  disputed  by  Jews  or  Christians.  Truly,  the  credulity 
of  these  critics  is  pitiable  in  its  eccentricities!  They  cannot 
believe  in  miracles  and  predictive  prophecy  which  involve 
nothing  but  a simple  faith  in  a wise  and  mighty  and  merciful 
God  intervening  in  behalf  of  his  people  for  his  own  glory 
and  their  salvation;  but  they  can  believe  that  a lot  of  ob- 
streperous and  cantankerous  Jews  who  through  all  their  his- 
tory from  Jacob  and  Esau  down  to  the  present  time  have  dis- 
agreed and  quarreled  about  almost  everything,  or  nothing, 
could  have  accepted,  unanimously  and  without  a murmur, 
in  an  age  when  they  were  enlightened  by  the  brilliant  light 
of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  Aristotle's  logic,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  a forged  and  fictitious  docu- 
ment, untrue  to  the  well  remembered  facts  of  their  own  ex- 
perience and  to  the  easily  ascertained  facts  concerning  their 
own  past  history  and  the  history  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Greeks  of  whom  the  author  writes.  Such  a 
psychological  improbability,  devoid  of  any  direct  evidence  in 
its  support,  let  the  critic  believe  if  he  can.  Your  unsophisti- 
cated servant  prefers  his  belief  in  predictive  prophecy  to  any 
such  quixotic  and  sciolistic  attempts  to  belittle  and  besmirch 
a book  simply  because  we  cannot  understand  the  why  and  the 
how  of  all  the  extraordinary  deeds  and  doctrines  that  are 
recorded  there. 

(2)  As  to  the  second  statement  of  the  second  assumption, 
that  all  the  record  of  Daniel  before  the  time  of  the  Seleucids 
and  after  June  164  B.C.  is  “enveloped  in  darkness,”  the  whole 
of  the  volume  of  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  intended 
to  show  that  this  is  not  true  of  the  historical  part  which  treats 
of  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  Cyrus.  As  to  the  predictions  which  touch  matters 

36a  Bevan,  Comm.,  p.  15,  quoting  Westcott. 
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subsequent  to  June  164  B.C.,  the  visions  and  interpretations 
of  Daniel  were  no  more  veiled  in  darkness  to  those  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  than  were  those  of  Jacob,  Moses, 
Balaam,  Nathan,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Zechariah  to  those  of 
their  time,  or  than  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John  to  the  men  of  the  first  century  A.D.  The  prophets  we 
are  told  on  the  highest  authority,  foretold  many  things  which 
they  themselves  did  not  fully  understand,  let  alone  their 
hearers,  but  which  they  “desired  to  look  into.”37  To  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  as  to  when  the  things  of  which  Jesus 
spoke  should  be,  the  Lord  replied:  No  man  knoweth  these 
things  but  the  Father.38  The  predictions  of  Daniel  in  regard 
to  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  world  kingdoms,  and 
the  Messiah,  are  no  more  obscure  or  difficult  of  interpretation 
than  are  some  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Of  course,  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God,  nor  in  a revelation  from  God  to  man, 
nor  in  any  superhuman  prediction  of  future  events,  will  re- 
ject alike  the  predictions  of  Daniel,  Jesus,  Paul,  and  John. 
But  for  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  to  deny  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  second  coming,  and  other 
predicted  events,  is  absurd  enough  to  make  all  the  logicians 
in  Hades  laugh  and  all  the  angels  weep.  To  reject  a book 
from  the  sacred  writings  because  it  contains  such  statements 
with  regard  to  the  future,  is  to  reject  that  in  the  book  which 
most  of  all  makes  it  sacred.  For  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  sacred  as  contrasted  with  profane  writings  is 
this  very  fact,  that  they  do  contain,  or  are  related  to,  such 
predictions.  The  most  precious  promises  of  the  gospel  from 
the  protevangelium  to  the  last  verses  of  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  all  refer  to  that  blessed  future  which 
now  we  see  through  a glass  darkly,  but  where  we  are  assured 
sorrow  and  sin  and  death  shall  be  no  more.  To  the  true 
Christian  those  things  to  come  are  the  brightest  things  in  all 
the  universe,  the  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast;  but 

37 1 Peter  i.  10,  11. 

38  Math.  xxiv.  3-36. 
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the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
disobedience,  lest  seeing  with  their  eyes  they  should  believe 
and  be  converted.  Woe  to  the  so-called  Christian  who  under 
the  pretense  of  a science  falsely  so-called  denies  the  reality 
of  revelation.  Like  Esau,  he  has  sold  his  birthright  of  the 
hope  of  eternal  glory  for  a mess  of  pottage,  the  beggarly 
elements  of  worldly  wisdom  and  pride.39 

The  Importance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 

The  time  has  now  arrived  to  grapple  with  the  most  insid- 
ious and  treacherous  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  the  book 
of  Daniel.  It  is  insidious  because  it  claims  to  be  philosophical 
and  scientific.  It  is  treacherous  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  by 
professing  Christians.  A philosopher  who  believes  that  God 
wound  up  the  universe,  like  a clock,  and  then  let  it  run  its 
course  without  any  interference,  must  refuse  to  accept  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  true.  So,  also,  must  one  who  thinks  that 
nothing  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  or  natural 
events  can  be  proved  by  testimony.  A scientist  (or  shall  we 
say  sciolist)  who  thinks  he  knows  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
binding  on  their  Creator  and  that  a modern  chemist  or  psy- 
chologist or  animal  trainer  can  manipulate  the  elements,  or 
the  minds  of  men,  or  of  lions,  better  than  the  Almighty,  will 
not  hesitate  to  reject  Daniel  because  of  the  extraordinary 
events  recorded  there  as  having  been  wrought  by  God.  But 
a Christian  who  necessarily  accepts  the  principles  of  Theism, 
and  who  consequently  believes  in  God’s  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  in  predictive  prophecy  as  well  as  miracle, 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  the  book  of  Daniel  as  historical  and 
reliable,  as  authentic,  genuine,  and  veracious,  simply  because 
of  the  character  of  its  predictions.  Now,  in  works  already 
published40  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  objec- 

39  For  a thorough  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Pusey’s  Lectures  on 
Daniel,  pp.  60-233. 

40  Especially  in  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (1916) ; “The  Aramaic 
of  Daniel”  ( Biblical  and  Theological  Studies  by  the  Faculty  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1912)  ; and  in  the  following  articles  which  wrere 
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tions  against  Daniel  based  upon  the  ground  that  its  state- 
ments about  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus  are 
unfounded,  that  the  argument  from  silence  as  illustrated 
in  Ecclesiasticus  and  other  cases  is  fallacious,  that  the  ar- 
gument from  Daniel's  place  in  the  present  Hebrew  Bible 
has  no  basis  to  rest  on,  and  that  the  origin  and  influence 
of  its  ideas  and  its  background  including  its  language  are  in 
harmony  with  its  claims  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  in  a Babylonian  environment.41  There  remains 
but  one  important  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
Christian  who  desires  to  follow  Christ  and  the  apostles  in 
their  apparent  acceptance  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  being 
what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  the  fact  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
looms  so  high  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  prominence  given  to  this  “contemptible’’ 
monarch  in  the  midst  of  a narrative  that  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  great  Babylon  that 
he  had  built,  that  thinks  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire  to  be  worthy  of  the  merest  reference,  and  that  alludes 
to  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  most  cursory  fashion.  Why 
should  Epiphanes  be  selected  from  all  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucids,  Perdiccas,  Eumenes, 
Antigonus,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the  rest?  Why  should 
he  be  given  forty  verses,  or  more,  of  a book  which  barely 
squints  at  the  Persian  kings,  and  never  gives  but  a glimmer- 
ing intimation  that  the  Roman  fleets  and  legions  were  to 
become  in  his  time  the  masters  of  the  world?  Why  should 
a vision  predicting  with  such  accuracy  and  detail  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  kings  of  the  North  and  the  South  never  allude  to 
that  unequalled  family  of  heroes  who  were  to  begin  at  Modin 
the  liberation  of  God’s  people  and  scatter  like  the  leaves  of 
Vallombrosa  the  numerous  and  frequent  hosts  of  deadly  ene- 

published  in  this  Review:  “The  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Canon”  (July, 
1915),  “The  Silence  of  Ecclesiasticus  concerning  Daniel”  (July,  1916), 
“The  Origin  of  the  Ideas  of  Daniel”  (April,  1923),  “The  Influence  of 
Daniel”  (July,  October,  1923). 

41  The  whole  matter  of  the  languages  and  text  of  Daniel  will  be 
discussed  in  a subsequent  volume. 
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mies  who  were  to  desolate  the  homes  and  attempt  to  suppress 
the  religion  of  that  Jehovah  in  whose  name  the  prophet 
spake  ? Why  above  all  was  his  detailed  vision  to  cease  with 
the  renovation  of  the  temple  and  fade  oft"  into  dim  outlines 
when  it  passed  beyond  that  time  into  the  more  distant  vistas 
but  the  more  glorious  hopes  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  ? Why 
especially  should  he  describe  the  true  course  of  events  in 
Epiphanes’  expedition  against  Egypt  till  the  year  169  and 
then  picture  another  campaign  which  according  to  the  critics 
never  occurred  at  all. 

These  and  similar  questions  have  vexed  the  righteous  souls 
of  many  who  would  like  to  believe  in  the  real  Daniel  and 
who  have  no  prejudices  against  the  possibility  of  the  kind 
of  predictive  prophecy  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  book.  They 
can  accept  the  first  six  chapters  which  record  the  striking 
occurrences  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  and  his  companions.  They 
can  accept  the  principle  of  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of 
divine  revelation  of  future  events.  But  they  hesitate  at  ac- 
cepting the  whole,  at  least,  of  Daniel,  because  they  see  no 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  have  narrated  with 
such  length  and  clearness  the  history  of  the  Seleucids  up  to 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  and  have  given  so  much  emphasis  to 
the  deeds  of  this  tyrant  while  barely  mentioning  such  super- 
latively and  relatively  important  events  as  the  resurrection, 
the  judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  this  hesitation,  it  may  seem  to 
some  sufficient  to  affirm  our  belief  that  these  predictions 
might  have  been  made  by  God  through  Daniel,  even  though 
we  could  perceive  no  good  reason  for  them.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  perceive  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
them,  one  at  least  that  justifies  them  in  our  estimation,  and 
we  shall  proceed  to  state  it,  in  order  that  if  possible  we  may 
make  the  ways  of  God  appear  just  to  the  men  of  little  faith. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  It  can  be  rivalled  only  by  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  Captivity,  and  the  In- 
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carnation.  Among  all  the  crises  to  which  the  people  of  God 
have  been  subjected,  it  can  be  compared  only  with  the  dis- 
persion in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  return  of  the 
exiles  had  been  definitely  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  and  Jere- 
miah’s prediction  was  known  and  pondered  by  Daniel.42  He 
was  not  needed,  nor  was  it  given  to  him,  to  supplement  the 
work  of  his  great  predecessor.  But  he  performed  a greater 
and  more  lasting  service  for  the  church.  He  showed  clearly 
that  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  were  under  the  control  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  fore- 
ordained by  Him  and  should  at  last  be  superseded  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  his  saints,  and  he  encouraged 
the  people  not  merely  of  his  own  time  but  of  all  time  to  be 
steadfast  in  the  midst  of  fiery  trials  and  deadly  perils  of  all 
kinds  in  view  of  the  certainty  that  God  could  and  would 
eventually  circumvent  or  crush  the  tyrants  and  deliver  the 
innocent  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Now,  the  deadliest  peril 
that  the  church  has  ever  confronted  was  the  attempt  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  suppress  it  utterly.  For  reasons 
of  state,  and  perhaps  also  of  religion,  he  determined  to  en- 
force conformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions.  His 
plan  of  operations  was  the  most  astute  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised. He  ordered  the  cessation  of  circumcision,  the  sign  of 
the  covenant  between  the  people  and  their  God  and  that  which 
held  them  together  as  a race.  He  stopped  the  services  in  the 
temple  and  instituted  in  their  stead  the  worship  of  Jupiter. 
He  set  up  idol  altars  in  every  city  and  demanded  that  every 
Jew  should  sacrifice  according  to  the  heathen  ritual  which  he 
had  introduced.  He  commanded  that  the  holy  writings  should 
be  destroyed  so  that  the  laws  and  customs  and  institutions 
might  be  gradually  but  surely  forgotten  and  eliminated.  And 
for  all  who  refused  to  accept  these  severe  and  stringent  regu- 
lations and  requirements  he  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death ; 
whereas  he  crowned  with  honors  and  emoluments  all  who 
apostatized  and  renounced  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  re- 
sult of  his  well  calculated  machinations  was  almost  complete 


42  See  Dan.  ix.  2. 
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enough  to  equal  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Most  of  the 
Jewish  people  seem  to  have  cast  away  without  any  apparent 
qualm  the  hereditary  claims  of  race  and  country  and  religion, 
and  to  have  grasped  with  eagerness  the  proffered  hand  of  the 
subtle  enemy  of  their  faith.  The  blood-thirsty  tyrant  executed 
his  threats  of  death  upon  all  who  opposed  his  will.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Whole 
families  were  extirpated  for  the  guilt  of  one  of  their  number. 
The  chosen  people  were  on  the  point  of  being  annihilated 
and  the  promises  and  the  hopes  of  the  covenant  of  being  an- 
nulled for  ever. 

There  never  was,  before  or  since,  such  a period  of  despera- 
tion and  despondency  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Pharoah’s 
aim  had  been  to  destroy  the  race,  but  the  promise  to  Abraham 
had  been  fulfilled  through  Moses  and  Joshua.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar had  carried  the  people  captive  and  destroyed  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple;  but  the  sacred  books  had  been  preserved, 
apostasy  was  rare,  and  through  God’s  servants,  the  kings  of 
Persia,  the  people  and  the  temple  were  at  length  restored  to 
their  former  worship,  as  it  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
But,  now,  under  Epiphanes,  was  attempted  what  had  never 
been  proposed  by  Babylonian  conqueror  or  Persian  friends, 
the  entire  destruction  of  people  and  religion  at  one  fell  blow. 
Prophecy  had  ceased.  The  tribes  of  Israel  were  scattered  over 
the  earth,  some  foreign  cities  like  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
having  more  Jewish  inhabitants  than  Jerusalem.  The  Holy 
Land  was  largely  in  possession  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews 
themselves  had  become  indifferent  to  the  Law.  The  High 
Priests  were  murdering  each  other  and  one  of  them  when 
deposed  at  Jerusalem  built  a rival  temple  in  Egypt.  The  whole 
polity  of  the  Jews  was  disintegrated,  all  their  fortresses  and 
cities  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  had  no  army  and 
no  leaders,  and  all  seemed  lost. 

Then  it  was  that  one  man  stood  up  and  defied  the  haughty 
king.  His  name  was  Mattathias.  He  lived  at  a village  named 
Modin.  The  heathen  had  constructed  an  altar.  The  priest  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  when  Mattathias  slew  him  and 
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made  a fiery  appeal  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  take  arms  against 
the  tyrant.  To  hearten  them,  he  called  to  mind  the  great  deeds 
of  their  fathers  and  the  faith  that  had  inspired  them.  In  the 
climax  of  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  fiery  furnace  and  to 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  This  recalled  to  them  that  their 
God  could  and  would  save  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
They  rallied  round  Mattathias  and  his  five  noble  sons,  the 
most  valiant  and  able  of  them  all.  The  pious  sprang  to  arms 
and  after  many  a hard  fought  fight  the  Syrians  were  over- 
come and  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was  reestablished  under 
the  Asmonean  kings.  Had  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded, the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  could 
not  have  been  completed.  A people  waiting  for  his  appearing 
would  not  have  been  existent.  A Diaspora  eager  to  receive 
and  disseminate  the  gospel  would  not  have  been  ready.  In 
short,  the  continuity  of  the  church  would  have  been  destroyed, 
the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  might  have  disappeared  as 
utterly  as  the  archives  of  Tyre  and  the  memoirs  of  Hannibal, 
the  New  Testament  could  not  have  been  written,  the  life  of 
Jesus  would  have  been  entirely  different,  the  method  of  the 
early  propagation  of  the  gospel  must  have  been  altered  and 
the  whole  plan  of  salvation  changed. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  how  did  the  time  when  these  alleged 
predictions  of  Daniel  were  written  affect  all  this?  Only  in 
this  respect,  that  it  affords  sufficient  reason  for  their  having 
been  made  so  many  years  before.  Just  as  the  deliverance  of 
the  three  children  from  the  fiery  furnace  and  of  Daniel  from 
the  lions’  den  on  account  of  their  faith  in  Israel’s  God  gave 
Mattathias  a fitting  climax  in  his  speech  inciting  the  people 
to  steadfastness  in  their  trials,  so  the  knowledge  that  their 
evil  condition  has  been  foretold  nearly  four  hundred  years 
before  would  strengthen  the  hearers’  confidence  that  the  rest 
of  the  prediction  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
oppressor  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  stupendous  crisis  justified  the  prediction;  the  pre- 
diction justified  the  expectation  of  deliverance.  Because  the 
hearers  of  Mattathias  knew  about  the  three  children  and 
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Daniel,  they  were  incited  by  INIattathias'  speech  to  emulate 
their  conduct  and  to  imitate  their  faith.  Because  the  learned 
leaders  of  the  Jews  believed  that  the  visions  were  really  those 
of  Daniel,  they  accepted  the  book  as  true  and  received  it  as 
canonical.  Had  the  history  been  fictitious,  Mattathias  would 
not  have  cited  from  it  and  the  people  would  not  have  been 
roused  by  it.  Had  the  visions  not  been  considered  genuine, 
the  educated  church  of  that  day  would  not  have  acknowledged 
the  book  as  holy  and  its  teachings  as  divine.  Had  the  book 
not  been  deemed  authentic,  it  would  have  been  condemned 
as  a forgery  and  would  have  failed  in  that  purpose  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement  to  which  all  critics  ascribe  the 
reason  of  its  existence.  Because  both  people  and  rulers  and 
literati  esteemed  the  book  to  be  authentic,  genuine,  and  vera- 
cious, they  placed  it  among  those  holy  writings  for  whose 
preservation  they  willingly  gave  up  their  lives. 

No  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  canonization  and 
influence  of  Daniel  has  ever  been  given.  The  theories  that 
the  Jews  received  into  their  canon  all  of  their  national  litera- 
ture, or  all  that  was  written  in  their  own  language,  or  ail 
that  was  religious  in  character,  all  break  down  in  view  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  alone;  for  it  was  written  in  Hebrew 
and  is  exceedingly  religious  and  nationalistic.  It  is  impossible 
also  to  see  why  First  Maccabees  and  Tobit  and  the  first  and 
third  sections  of  Enoch  should  have  been  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  not  possessing  these  qualifications.  Moreover,  Ju- 
bilees, Judith,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
are  religious  and  nationalistic  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  are 
shut  up,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sharp-witted 
and  intensely  conscientious  Jews  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
who  determined  the  limits  of  the  canon,  investigated  thor- 
oughly the  origin,  purpose,  and  contents,  of  the  books  which 
they  accepted  as  authoritative  as  a rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  that  Daniel,  if  a forgery,  could  not  have  escaped  detection 
and  rejection  when  subjected  to  their  intelligent  and  search- 
ing scrutiny. 

It  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  assert  that  there  were  many  “pious 
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frauds”  that  were  put  forth  during  the  second  century  B.C. 
and  later,  and  that  consequently  Daniel  must  have  been  a 
fraud.  There  are  three  inadmissible  assumptions  in  this  prop- 
osition. First,  that  the  proof  that  one  document  is  a forgery, 
or  fraud,  or  fiction,  shows  that  another  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter. You  might  as  well  assume  that  all  coins  are  counterfeit 
because  some  are.  You  might  as  well  assume  that  Polybius 
was  a liar  as  he  asserts  that  Ephorus  and  Timaeus  were;  that 
Cicero’s  and  Pliny’s  letters  were  not  authentic,  because  the 
epistles  of  Phalaris  have  been  demonstrated  by  Bendy  to  have 
been  written  500  years  after  Phalaris  was  dead ; that  all  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  because 
some  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by  other  and 
unknown  authors;  that  the  four  canonical  gospels  were 
identical  in  origin  with  the  gospel  of  Peter  and  those  of  the 
Infancy;  that  the  Lives  of  Augustine  and  Jerome  were  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Christopher; 
that  the  decrees  of  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Charle- 
magne in  favor  of  the  papacy  were  forged  because  the  de- 
cretals of  Isodore  are  false;  that  all  parts  of  Ashurbanipal’s 
Annals  are  unreliable  because  some  parts  certainly  are ; that 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  are  spurious  be- 
cause his  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War  may  be.  In  short 
the  argument  is  absurd.  For  counterfeits  involve  the  existence 
of  the  genuine;  forgeries  presuppose  similar  documents  that 
are  authentic;  fictions  are  but  the  shadows  of  verisimilitude. 
The  Jewish  religious  authorities  accepted  the  book  of  Daniel 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  authentic,  genuine,  and  true. 
They  rejected  Tobit,  Judith,  Enoch,  Jubilees,  The  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the  other  apocryphal  and 
pseudepigraphic  writings,  because  in  their  judgment  they 
were  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  features. 

It  may  be  attempted  to  escape  this  judgment  by  affirming 
that  the  Jews  who  accepted  Daniel  as  canonical  were  deceived, 
or  befooled,  so  that  they  decided  wrongly  with  reference  to 
this  particular  book.  But  this  affirmation  cannot  be  estab- 
lished as  true.  For  the  Jews  who  made  the  decision  were  liv- 
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ing  and  present  at  the  very  time  when  the  critics  allege  that 
Daniel  was  written  and  when  the  events  described  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  upon  which  the  allegation  is  based,  were 
enacted.  Many  of  them  had  taken  part  in  the  glorious  con- 
flict for  freedom  and  religion,  and  could  no  more  be  deceived 
as  to  what  had  happened  than  could  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  who  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Meade  or  Grant  be  deceived  about  the  results 
of  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox.  As  to  the  customs,  they 
certainly  would  recognize  anachronisms,  incongruities,  and 
inconsistencies  better  than  we  can  do  today  after  two  thou- 
sand years  have  passed.  As  to  the  languages  also,  it  is  passing 
strange,  if  they  contain  so  many  marks  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  of  Maccabean  times  as  the  critics  claim,  that  the 
Hebrew  purists  did  not  recognize  the  anachronisms;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  book  were  designed  for  a stimulus 
to  the  common  people,  how  does  it  come  to  contain  so  many 
uncommon  words  and  so  many  difficult  constructions  as  to 
have  rendered  it  largely  “unintelligible”  (to  use  Bevan’s 
word)  to  the  Hebrews  who,  shortly  after  it  was  written  (if 
we  accept  the  critics’  date),  translated  it  into  Greek.  It  must 
have  been  hard  to  fool  a people  as  to  what  was  good  Hebrew 
in  the  age  that  produced  the  Ben  Siras,  for  the  grandfather 
certainly  knew  how  to  write  good  Hebrew,  unadulterated 
with  foreign  words  and  clear  in  its  rhetoric  and  grammar; 
and  the  grandson  knew  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  well  enough 
to  make  a magnificient  version  of  his  grandfather’s  work.  As 
to  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  book,  if  they  were,  as  Bevan 
suggests  to  be  probable,  a version  of  the  original  Hebrew  by 
the  author  himself,  the  decision  as  to  the  date  of  the  original 
would  be  made  regardless  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Aramaic 
version.  If,  however,  the  Aramaic  was  the  original,  it  seems 
hard  to  account  for  the  use,  in  a work  designed  to  comfort 
the  people,  of  so  many  words  that  must  have  been  unintellig- 
ible to  them ; for  there  is  no  proof  in  favor  of,  and  the  analo- 
gies are  all  against,  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  so 
many  Babylonian  and  Persian  words  in  an  Aramaic  composi- 
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tion  of  the  second  century  B.C.43To  say  that  the  author,  like 
another  Chatterton,  had  dived  into  the  records  of  the  past 
and  drawn  from  them  a number  of  antique  expressions  in 
order  to  give  credence  to  his  forgery  and  to  deceive  his 
readers,  breaks  down  because  of  two  considerations;  first,  a 
scholar  with  learning  enough  to  investigate  such  ancient 
documents  in  order  to  give  an  antique  coloring  to  his  writ- 
ings would  certainly  have  used  the  antique  spelling  and  pro- 
nouns, whose  absence  from  Daniel  is  the  strongest  objective 
argument  against  its  early  date.  Secondly,  he  would  have 
used  the  eastern  forms  of  the  verb,  if,  as  the  critics  affirm, 
those  eastern  forms  were  different  from  those  of  Palestine. 
And  thirdly,  he  could  hardly  have  known  so  much  of  the 
character  of  the  ancient  documents  without  having  more 
knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written  than  the 
critics  ascribe  to  him. 

Thirdly,  there  remains,  then,  only  the  hypothesis  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  and  those  who  accepted  it  as  true  were 
united  in  an  endeavor  to  impose  upon  the  common  people. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  not  a 
single  item  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  who  were  willingly  giving  up  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  their  holy  writings  from  destruction  would 
have  been  participants  in  a fraud  to  perpetuate  the  book  of 
Daniel  as  one  of  their  holy  writings.  But  since  such  general 
charges  of  fraud  without  specifications  and  proofs  are  be- 
neath the  notice  of  a sober,  scientific,  historian,  we  leave  the 
consideration  of  the  charge  of  fraud  until  such  time  as  the 
critics  advance  a specific  charge  with  alleged  proofs  in  its 
behalf.  The  investigation  and  arraignment  of  unexpressed 
motives  and  plausible  possibilities  are  hereby  relegated  to  the 
speculative  philosopher  and  the  examiner  of  psychological 
phenomena;  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  history  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  alleged  composition  and  publication  and  canoniza- 
tion of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Maccabean  age.  When  it 

43  See  the  writers  article  on  “Babylon  and  the  Bible”  in  the  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Review  for  April  1902,  p. 
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first  emerges  into  historic  view,  it  was  already  stamped  with 
the  same  authority  as  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  veracity,  have  never  been 
denied  except  by  those  who  have  disbelieved  in  miracle  and 
predictive  prophecy  and  by  some  weak-kneed  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  these  later  decades  who  have  thought  that  they  were 
scientific  when  they  were  merely  blind  followers  of  the  blind. 
Scientific?  This  word  implies  knowledge.  And  where  did 
they  get  their  knowledge?  Let  the  critics  produce  it.  Where 
are  their  facts  in  evidence?  The  great  jury  of  Christendom 
demand  that  they  be  produced.  History  and  philology  and 
archaeology  have  been  searched  for  centuries  and  they  have 
failed  to  present  a single  fact  of  direct  evidence  in  support 
of  the  critics’  positions.  The  time  is  past  when  a German 
professor  can  pound  his  desk  and  overawe  his  submissive 
students  with  the  shout,  “Mein  Gott  in  Himmel,  meine  Her- 
ren,  es  ist  unmoglich,”  or  “Es  ist  ganz  selbstverstandlich.’’ 
We  Christians  demand  some  facts  to  prove  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  false  before  we  will  admit  the  charge  from  any 
man.  We  still  believe  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the 
Maccabean  and  Rabbinical  Jews  knew  more  about  the  origin 
and  veracity  and  authority  of  Daniel  than  the  critics  do  or 
can  know.  The  vociferous  and  continuous  cry  of  “all  schol- 
ars agree’’  has  weight  only  with  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
what  these  scholars  really  know.  As  a fact,  they  know  very 
little  about  Daniel,  or  any  other  Old  Testament  book,  except 
what  the  book  testifies  as  to  itself.  Against  this  first  hand  and 
direct  testimony  they  put  forth  a host  of  conjectures  and 
opinions  and  ask  the  world  to  accept  them  as  the  testimony  of 
science  and  scholarship.  They  set  up  their  golden  calves  of 
what  they  call  history  and  criticism  and  cry  out : These  by  thy 
gods,  O Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  They  make  a golden  image  of 
their  own  reason  and  imagination  and  command  that  all  men 
shall  bow  down  and  do  homage,  in  pain  of  being  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace  of  their  professional  contempt  and  branded 
as  bigots  and  ignoramuses.  But  the  church  of  Christ  will 
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never  bow  down  to  this  image,  and  God  will  deliver  it  from 
all  evil  and  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  world’s  criticism  there 
will  always  be  one  like  the  Son  of  God  to  save  it  from  all  its 
foes.  In  the  case  of  Daniel,  Daniel  is  with  us  and  Christ  is 
with  us.  Caveat  criticus! 

Princeton  R.  D.  Wilson 


MARTIN  BUCER  AND  THE  CONVERSION 
OF  JOHN  CALVIN 

High  above  the  names  of  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  history  has  written  in  large,  clear  letters : 
“John  Calvin;”  yet,  how  he  became  a Protestant,  and  what 
influences  caused  his  conversion,  the  most  painstaking  his- 
torical research  has  failed  to  reveal.  In  April,  1532,  he  was 
still  a Roman  Catholic  absorbed  in  humanistic  studies,  and 
manifesting  no  more  than  a literary  interest  in  the  Bible.  In 
1 535  he  cast  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Reformation  a 
theological  treatise  that  did  more  to  direct  the  current  of 
subsequent  Protestant  thought  than  any  other  book  of  the 
age.  Beyond  all  question  it  was  the  fruit  of  a revolutionary 
religious  experience,  but  who  sowed  the  seed  and  when,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  tell.  Surely  the  Institutes  were  not  the 
product  of  completely  spontaneous  and  independent  thought; 
for  that  would  require  a superhuman  originality.  From  what 
quarry,  then,  did  he  take  the  marble  which  he  carved  into  the 
Calvinistic  System,  and  who  were  the  masters,  if  any,  who 
taught  him  to  use  the  hammer  and  chisel  ? 

The  latest  theory  is  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his 
religious  development  by  Martin  Bucer,  the  reformer  of 
Strasbourg.  Their  first  recorded  meeting  was  at  the  Synod  of 
Bern  in  1537.  On  the  nature  of  their  intercourse  before  this 
event,  historians  have  differed  widely,  some  describing  it  in 
vague  and  indefinite  terms,  others  limiting  it  to  an  epistolary 
acquaintance,  while  one  biographer  has  audaciously  declared 
that  in  1528  Calvin  was  actually  a student  in  Bucer’s  classes 
at  Strasbourg.1  Even  such  conservative  critics  as  the  editors 
of  Calvin’s  correspondence  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum 
have  advanced  the  query,  “what  if  at  that  time  [1528]  Bucer 

1 Kampschulte  makes  this  claim  (F.  W.  Kampschulte,  Johann  Calvin, 
1869,  I,  231  and  n.  2).  Cf.,  W.  Walker,  Jean  Calvin,  1909.  p.  73  ff. ; A. 
Lang,  “Die  Bekehrung  Johannes  Calvins,”  in  Studien  znr  Geschichte  der 
Thcologie  nnd  der  Kirche,  II,  Heft  I,  16-17;  A.  Lefranc,  La  Jeunesse  de 
Calvin,  1888,  p.  56;  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  1899,  ff.,  I.  298,  556-557. 
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entertained  the  young  Frenchman  in  his  own  home?”1  To 
answer  “Yes”  would  be  no  less  than  to  assert  that  it  was  Mar- 
tin Bucer  who  prepared  the  soil  in  which  the  Institutes  were 
rooted  and  from  which  they  grew.  History  demands,  how- 
ever, that  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth. 
There  is  no  sound  basis  in  fact  for  the  legend  that  Calvin  was 
converted  by  Bucer.  Those  who  have  advanced  it  have  been 
misled  because  their  interest  was  primarily  in  Calvin,  not 
Bucer.  While  every  known  source  for  a knowledge  of  the 
French  reformer’s  life  has  been  scrutinized  with  painstaking 
care,  his  biographers  have  shown  themselves  unfamiliar  with 
the  movements  of  the  German  theologian.  A little  further 
investigation  of  the  latter’s  activities  will  show  that  Bucer 
exercised  no  personal  influence  upon  Calvin  before  the  Synod 
of  Bern. 

General  considerations  would  favor  the  hypothesis  that 
Calvin  took  his  first  steps  in  the  Reformed  faith  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Martin  Bucer,  for  no  other  of  the  evangel- 
ical leaders  of  Germany  was  in  closer  personal  touch  with 
France  than  he.  It  was  Bucer  who  had  translated  into  Latin 
Luther’s  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  in 
order  that  the  French  might  read  it;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose he  published  in  1525  a Latin  edition  of  Luther’s  ser- 
mons, dedicating  it  to  the  “Brethren  in  France.”2 3  For  their 
sakes  he  assumed  the  pseudonym  of  “Aretius  Felinus”  when 
he  published  a commentary  on  Psalms,  thus  planning  to 
avoid  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  censorship.4  By  him 
many  exiles  from  France,  who  found  in  Strasbourg  a city  of 
refuge,  were  heartily  welcomed.  Roussel  and  Lefevre  sought 


2 Corpus  Reformatorum,  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  22,  n.  1. 

3 A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correspondence  dcs  Reformateurs  dans  les  Pays 
dc  Langue  franqaise,  I,  318-320.  Cf.  F.  Mentz,  “Bibliographische  Zusam- 
menstellung  der  gedruckten  Schriften  Bucers”  ( Zur  400  jahrigen  Ge- 
burtsfeier  Martin  Butsers,  nos.  5,  9). 

4 T.  Schiess,  Briefwechsel  der  Briider  Ambrosius  und  Thomas  Blaurer, 
I,  204. 
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safety  in  the  Silver-City5  in  1525,6  and  during  the  years  that 
followed,  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  fled  to  her  walls  for  pro- 
tection. Though  Bucer  was  never  wealthy,  he  gladly  received 
many  of  them  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof.7  William 
Farel  spent  many  months  at  Strasbourg,8  and  Bucer  was  in- 
timate not  with  him  alone,  but  also  with  John  Sturm,9  01- 
ivetan,10  John  Sleidan,11  Nicholas  and  Henry  Cop,12  Mar- 
guerite of  Navarre,13  and  many  others.14  So  famous  a pro- 
tector of  French  exiles  and  so  energetic  a leader  in  the  spread- 
ing of  Protestant  propaganda  in  France,  might  very  natur- 
ally have  established  a personal  relationship  with  Calvin. 

But  this  general  probability  is  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence. Our  knowledge  of  their  relations  before  the  Synod  of 
Bern,  1537,  rests  almost  entirely  upon  three  letters,  the  first, 
from  Bucer  to  Farel,  dated  merely  May  1 ; the  second,  from 
Calvin  to  Bucer,  dated  September  4;  and  the  third,  from 
Bucer  to  Calvin,  dated  November  1,  1536.  While  some  writ- 
ers have  contended  that  these  letters  furnish  evidence  of  a 
direct  influence  by  Bucer  upon  the  younger  reformer,  a more 
careful  investigation,  correlated  with  the  events  of  Bucer’s 
life,  will  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  such  influence. 

In  the  first  letter,  undoubtedly  written  on  May  1,  1528, 15 
Bucer  informs  Farel,  “I  have  here  a youth  of  Noyon,  who, 
cast  out  of  Orleans  by  persecution,  where  he  undertook  the 

5 The  Latin  name  for  Strasbourg  was  Argentoratum. 

6 Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  I,  404-405. 

7 Cf.  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  I,  502,  II,  813. 

8 Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  I,  431,  451. 

9 Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  271-274,  308,  n.  6. 

10  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  44. 

11  M.  Lenz,  Kleine  Historische  Schriften,  p.  104. 

12  M.  Lenz,  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philipps  dcs  Grossmiithigen  von 
Hessen  mit  Bucer,  I,  216;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  II,  498-499;  Hermin- 
jard, op.  cit.,  Ill,  158-159. 

13  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  V,  38. 

14  Bucer  to  Antonius,  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  IV,  209-210. 

15  The  text  is  published  by  Herminjard,  op  cit.,  II,  131-133.  and  in 
Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  1-2.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  des 
Pasteurs  at  Neuchatel.  On  the  date  cf.  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  II,  131,  n.  1, 
and  H.  Eells,  “The  Correct  Date  for  a Letter  to  Zwingli”  ( Revue  beige 
de  Philologie  et  d’Histoire,  July  1922,  p.  516,  ff). 
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study  of  letters,  has  wandered  here.  He  relates  that  there  is 
one  at  Orleans  who  is  suitable  [to  assist  Farel].  We  will 
write  concerning  him  to  Peregrinus  . . . The  [youth  of] 
Noyon  resolves  to  study  languages,  in  which,  as  yet,  he  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.”  The  bearing  of  this 
passage  upon  the  present  investigation  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  theory  which  Kampschulte  has  advanced  in  these  words, 
“A  letter  of  the  Strasbourg  reformer  Bucer  at  this  time,  can 
even  make  room  for  the  conjecture,  that  already  from  Or- 
leans Calvin  had  turned  his  gaze  toward  Germany,  and  cross- 
ing over  as  early  as  the  year  1528,  had  established  himself  in 
the  city  of  Bucer  and  Capito;”16  and  in  a foot-note  he  con- 
tinues, “It  is  plain  that  the  passage  applies  exactly  to  Calvin 
in  every  detail.”17  In  spite  of  Kampschulte’s  calm  assurance, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  if  he  is  right  in  this  “conjecture” 
that  Calvin  was  a pupil  of  Bucer  and  Capito  in  the  spring  of 
1528.  Undoubtedly,  several  characteristics  of  this  “youth  of 
Noyon”  might  accurately  be  applied  to  Calvin,  but  a closer 
examination  of  the  passage  shows  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  student  of  whom  Bucer  writes. 

First,  except  for  this  letter  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  a sojourn  by  Calvin  in  Strasbourg  in  the  spring  of 
1528.  Kampschulte,  vainly  seeking  such  support  for  his 
claim,  conjectures  still  further  that  Calvin  wrote  to  Bucer  as 
an  old  acquaintance  in  his  “Letter  of  September  4,”  and  that 
in  1534  he  sent  to  Capito  his  work  on  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 
Even  assuming  that  this  was  the  case,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  only  legend,  Kampschulte  can  only 
establish  a vague  probability  that  this  hypothetical  acquain- 
tance originated  at  Strasbourg  in  1528. 

Against  this  vague  probability  there  exists  conclusive  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence,  proving  that  Calvin  was  not 
the  student  to  whom  Bucer  refers.  Calvin  himself  testifies 
that  he  was  not  “cast  out  of  Orleans  by  persecution,”  for  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  he  wrote,  “And, 

16  Kampschulte,  op.  cit.,  I,  231. 

17  Kampschulte,  op.  cit.,  I,  231,  n.  1. 
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in  fact,  leaving  the  country  of  France,  I came  into  Germany 
for  the  express  purpose  that  I might  live  there  in  some  un- 
known corner,  as  I had  always  desired.  But  observe,  while  I 
resided  at  Basel,  being  hidden  there  and  known  to  a few 
people,  they  persecuted  many  faithful  and  holy  people  in 
France.”18  From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  the  persecution 
commenced,  or  became  severe,  after  his  departure;  and  that 
he  went  to  Basel,  not  Strasbourg.  Calvin  did  not  study  under 
the  faculty  of  letters  at  Orleans  but  under  the  faculty  of  law.18 
It  was  at  Paris  that  he  began  the  study  of  Greek,20  and  in 
1534  at  Basel  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  intricacies 
of  Hebrew.21  Even  Kampschulte  finds  “room”  for  only  a 
short  stay  at  Strasbourg.22 

In  addition  there  are  three  incontestable  proofs  that  Calvin 
could  not  have  taken  refuge  in  Strasbourg  from  persecution 
as  early  as  1528.  His  Commentary  on  Seneca’s  Treatise  on 
Clemency  is  not  the  work  of  one  who  had  accepted  evangel- 
ical beliefs,  had  suffered  for  his  decision,  and  listened,  even 
for  a short  time  to  the  fervent  evangelical  teaching  of  Bucer 
and  Capito.23  If  Calvin  found  refuge  in  Strasbourg  in  1528, 
why  did  he  go  to  Basel  to  live  in  1535?  Most  conclusive  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  Bucer  wrote  to  the  French  reformer  on 
November  1,  1536,  “For  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  I am  that  I was  not  permitted  to  know  you  and 
speak  to  you  when  you  were  here.”24.  Surely  Bucer  would  not 
have  said  this  to  a former  pupil,  for  above  all  else  Bucer  took 
an  interest  in  men.  Whoever  he  was,  the  “youth  of  Noyon” 
was  not  John  Calvin.  Herminjard  has  suggested  that  it  was 
Olivetan,  and  this  probably  is  as  good  a guess  as  can  be 
made.25 

18  Calvini  Opera , XXXI,  24. 

19  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

20  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

21  “Vie  de  Calvin,”  Calvini  Opera,  XXI,  58. 

22  Kampschulte,  op.  cit.,  I,  231,  n.  1. 

23  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  69,  ff. 

34  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  68. 

25  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  44  and  n.  20. 
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The  second  letter  which  furnishes  evidence  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Bucer  and  Calvin  before  the  Synod  of  Bern, 
1537,  was  written  by  Calvin  to  the  Strasbourg  reformer  on 
September  4 from  Noyon.26  The  letter  itself  is  peculiar  and 
puzzling  in  many  ways,  but  the  greatest  enigma  is  the  year  of 
its  origin,  which  Calvin  has  not  mentioned  and  no  historian 
has  been  able  to  ascertain.  Devoted  entirely  to  a recommenda- 
tion of  an  unknown  French  Protestant  refugee,  the  letter  is 
characterized  by  two  significant  features  : it  is  the  epistle  of  a 
firm  convert  to  evangelical  beliefs,  and  it  is  marked  by  an 
apparently  “familiar  tone”  which  sounds  as  if  this  was  not 
Calvin’s  first  letter  to  the  reformer  of  Strasbourg.  The  whole 
significance  of  the  letter  hinges  upon  the  nature  of  this  “famil- 
iar tone”  and  since  this  is  confined  to  the  first  and  last  para- 
graphs, it  will  suffice  to  quote  them  alone. 

The  grace  and  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  thee  through  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  victory  of  Christ. 

I would  have  had  neither  leisure  to  write,  nor  warrant,  nor  even  good 
reason,  had  it  not  seemed  proper  in  a few  words  to  bring  to  thy  notice 
with  my  deep  sympathy  the  pitiful  condition  of  this  excellent  brother, 
which  certain  friends  of  unquestionable  trustworthiness  and  probity 
have  made  known  to  me  by  letter.  Yet  whether  I [merely]  indulge  my 
sorrow  and  sympathy,  or  advance  his  interests,  I could  not  restrain  my- 
self from  writing. 

I beseech  of  thee,  Dr.  Bucer,  if  my  prayers,  if  my  tears  have  any  avail, 
to  relieve  his  misery.  To  thee  is  committed  the  poor;  thou  wilt  be  the 
helper  of  the  fatherless.  Do  not  suffer  him  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  experiencing  extreme  want;  thou  canst,  if  thou  wilt,  be  of  some 
assistance  to  him.  But  indeed  thou  art  in  thy  wisdom  the  better  judge. 
I could  not,  however,  withhold  my  too  eager  hand  from  writing  a word 
in  his  behalf.  So  much  for  the  moment.  Farewell,  most  learned  sir. 
Noyon.  5 September. 

Thine  from  the  heart 

Calvin 

To  Dr.  Bucer,  Bishop  of  Strasbourg.27 

26  The  letter  has  been  published  by  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  201-204, 
and  in  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  22-24.  The  original  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
Archives  et  Bihliothcque  de  la  Ville  at  Strasbourg. 

27  The  letter  reads  as  follows  in  the  original  Latin : 

Gratia  et  pax  Domini  tecum  per  misericordiam  Dei  et  victoriam 
Christi. 

Scribendi  nec  ocium  erat,  nec  argumentum  neque  etiam  consilium, 
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These  paragraphs  raise  the  issue : Does  this  letter  prove 
a previous  acquaintance  or  at  least  a correspondence  between 
Bucer  and  Calvin?  If  so,  then,  in  all  probability  Bucer  had  a 
direct,  personal  influence  upon  Calvin’s  religious  develop- 
ment. Those  who  would  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive argue  from  the  “familiar  tone”  of  the  letter,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  form  of  excuse,  of  any  statement  of  belief,  and 
of  any  word  of  praise.  They  even  suggest  that  the  possibility 
of  Calvin's  presence  in  Strasbourg  in  1528  lends  credibility 
to  the  hypothesis.28  Doumergue  declares  that  a young  man 
like  Calvin  would  not  commence  so  familiarly  his  first  letter 
to  such  a well-known  reformer  as  Bucer.29 

These  arguments  are  not  only  inconclusive,  they  are  erron- 
eous. The  tone  of  the  letter  is  not  so  familiar  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight,  and  even  the  liveliest  imagination  would  not  de- 
scribe it  as  intimate.30  Although  there  are  no  obsequious  forms 
of  excuse,  Calvin  twice  offers  a respectful  apology7  for  writ- 
ing. In  the  first  sentence  he  anxiously  explains  that  only  his 
sympathy  for  the  poor  refugee  emboldened  him  to  take  the 
liberty7  of  writing  a letter  which  he  had  no  other  “warrant” 


nisi  visum  esset  paucis  apud  te  deplorare  miseram  sortem  optimi  hujus 
fratis,  quam  mihi  per  literas  significarunt  amici  quidam  fidei  et  probitatis 
non  dubiae.  Sive  tamen  dolori  meo  et  sympathiae  indulgeo,  sive  ejus  ne- 
gocium  procuro,  non  potui  mihi  temperare  quin  scriberem. 

Oro  te,  D.  Bucere,  si  quid  praeces  meae,  si  quid  lachrymae  valent,  hujus 
miseriae  ut  succurras.  Tibi  derelictus  est  pauper;  orphano  tu  eris  ad- 
jutor.  Ne  patiaris  eo  necessitatis  redigi,  ut  extrema  experiatur;  potes, 
si  vis,  aliqua  illi  succerrere.  Verum  tu  melius  pro  tua  prudentia.  Non 
potui  tamen  manum  ultro  lascivientem  continere,  quin  aliquid  in  hujus 
caussam  scriberem.  Haec  pro  tempore.  Vale,  eruditiss.  vir.  Noviod,  pridie 
nonas  septembres. 

Tuus  ex  animo, 

Calvinus 

D.  Bucero,  Episcopo  Argentoratensi.” 

(Quoted  from  Herminjard,  op.  cit.  Ill,  202,  203-204). 

28  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  22,  n.  1. 

29  Doumergue,  op.  cit.,  I,  298. 

30  Cf.  Lefrance,  “D’un  bout  a l’autre  de  cette  epitre  le  langage  de  Calvin 
a quelque  chose  de  mysterieux”  (op.  cit.,  p.  189). 
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or  “good  reason”  to  send.31  If  he  had  previously  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bucer,  it  would  have  been  discourteous  for  him 
to  have  said  that  he  would  not  have  written  without  this 
“warrant”  and  “good  reason.”  Besides,  the  words,  “too 
eager  hand,”  express  a courteous  apology  and  their  severity 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Calvin  considered 
his  action  audacious.32 

Though  there  is  no  direct  statement  of  belief,  Calvin  in- 
directly established  his  own  orthodoxy  when  he  exonerates 
the  refugee  from  the  charge  of  Anabaptism.  The  editors  of 
Calvin’s  correspondence  make  an  unwarranted  assumption  if 
they  claim  that  custom  required  Calvin  to  send  such  a state- 
ment of  belief  in  his  first  letter.  Admitting  this  contention, 
however,  the  absence  of  a confession  of  faith  might  be  ex- 
plained not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  one  in  a previous 
letter,  but  also  by  its  irrelevance  to  the  subject  of  the  letter. 
Though  there  is  no  overt  praise  or  pretentious  flattery,  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  the  letters  of  the  humanists,  especially 
when  writing  to  men  of  a greater  reputation,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent deference  on  the  part  of  Calvin.  He  addresses  Bucer  by 
the  strange  title  of  “bishop  of  Strasbourg,”  calls  him  “most 
learned  man,”  and  by  asking  him  to  aid  a man  condemned  by 
everyone  else,  tacitly  acknowledges  his  importance.  As  has 
been  shown,  there  is  no  possibility  that  Calvin  was  in  Stras- 
bourg in  1 528,  and  this  theory  cannot  be  used  to  bolster  up 
the  hypothesis  of  a previous  correspondence. 

While  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  carry  no 
weight,  the  evidence  against  it,  though  not  noticed  by  histor- 
ical critics,  is  very  strong.  First,  Bucer  wrote  on  November  1, 
1536,  that  he  had  not  yet  known  or  spoken  to  Calvin.33 
Though,  strictly  interpreted,  this  may  refer  only  to  a speak- 
ing acquaintance,  it  was  a peculiar  way  for  him  to  speak  if 
he  had  before  this  corresponded  with  Calvin.  In  the  same  let- 

31  “Scribendi  . . . erat  nec  argumentum  neque  etiam  consilium” 
(Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  202). 

32  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  204. 

33  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  68. 
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ter  Bucer  states  that  Calvin  had  gone  to  the  home  of  Capito, 
who  had  failed  to  make  them  acquainted.  If  even  the  slightest 
acquaintance  had  existed  between  them  before  this,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  discourteous  for  Calvin  not  to  have  called 
upon  Bucer,  and  surely  such  a hospitable  man  as  Bucer  would 
not  have  waited  for  an  introduction,  nor  have  been  ignorant 
of  Calvin’s  visit,  if  he  had  corresponded  with  him. 

Secondly,  the  letter  is  replete  with  indications  that  Calvin 
knew  Bucer  only  by  reputation.  The  salutation,  “Grace  and 
peace  from  the  Lord  be  with  you  through  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  victory  of  Christ,”34  is  a very  formal  one,  and  its 
stereotyped  use  by  French  Protestants  would  make  it  equiv- 
alent to  the  English  expressions  of  today,  “My  dear  Sir,”  or 
“Dear  Brother.”  Calvin  never  used  it  in  any  of  his  subsequent 
letters  to  Bucer,  when  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  him.  In 
fact,  it  is  rarely  found  in  all  of  his  correspondence,  and  only 
upon  formal  occasions.35  The  title  “Dr.  Bucer”  proves  a lack 
of  acquaintance,  for  Bucer  did  not  have  a doctor’s  degree  at 
this  time,  as  any  friend  would  have  known.  The  second  re- 
maining letter  from  Calvin  to  Bucer,  written  after  they  had 
met  at  the  Synod  of  Bern,  uses  the  phrase  “my  Bucer,”  as 
would  be  expected  in  a letter  between  friends.36  If  Calvin  was 
acquainted  with  Bucer,  and  had  corresponded  with  him  be- 
fore he  wrote  the  letter  from  Noyon,  why  did  he  not  write 
“my  Bucer"  then,  as  he  did  in  1538,  for  in  1538  they  had  ad- 
vanced only  slightly  beyond  an  epistolary  friendship? 

In  this  letter  from  Noyon  there  are  no  greetings  sent  to 
Capito  or  any  of  Bucer’s  other  colleagues  at  Strasbourg.  Cal- 
vin makes  not  one,  personal  reference  to  himself  or  to  Bucer. 
It  is  significant  that  he  bases  his  plea  for  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman,  not  on  any  personal  influence  with  the  reformer 
of  Strasbourg,  but  solely  upon  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
man.  His  tears  and  his  prayers  are  the  arguments  upon  which 


34  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  202  and  n.  4. 

35  K.  Muller,  “Calvins  Bekehrung”  ( Nachrichtcn  von  dcr  Konigl.  Ge- 
sellschaft  dcr  Wissenschaften  cu  Gottingen,  1905,  Heft  II,  250). 

36  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  338-349- 
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he  relies,  not  the  importance  of  his  name  to  Bucer.  Evidently 
no  one  else  would  help  the  man,  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces expediency  justified  Calvin  in  writing  for  him  a letter  of 
recommendation  to  a man  he  did  not  know.  The  whole  letter 
is  more  carefully  phrased  than  a casual  note  from  one  friend 
to  another.  No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  sentence, 
“To  thee  is  committed  the  poor;  thou  wilt  be  the  helper  of  the 
fatherless,”  is  a direct  quotation  from  the  Vulgate.37  There 
it  is  addressed  to  God.  Only  extreme  veneration  could  excuse 
its  application  to  a man.  “So  much  for  the  moment,”  is  not  so 
familiar  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  for  it  is  a stereotyped  phrase 
found  frequently  in  the  correspondence  of  the  period. 

Third,  it  is  certain  that  Calvin  and  Bucer  met  at  the  Synod 
of  Bern,  1537.  On  January  12,  1538,  Calvin  wrote  to  Bucer 
his  opinion  of  the  latter’s  conduct  at  the  Synod.38  Since  this 
letter  is  the  first  one  written  after  it  is  certain  that  an  acquain- 
tance was  established  between  the  two  men,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a model  of  what  a “familiar”  letter  from  Calvin  to  Bucer 
should  be.  A comparison  of  this  letter  with  the  one  from 
Noyon  shows  some  remarkable  differences  and  a distinctly 
warmer  tone.  The  high-sounding  address,  “To  Dr.  Bucer, 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg,”  has  melted  into  a brief,  “To  Bucer.” 
The  incorrect  title  “To  Dr.  Bucer”  has  been  replaced  by 
“my  Bucer.”  He  sends  greetings  to  Capito,  and  makes  per- 
sonal references  both  to  himself  and  Bucer.  Thus  in  spite  of 
the  seemingly  “familiar  tone”  of  the  opening  sentence,  this 
letter  to  Bucer  from  Noyon,  far  from  proving  that  the  two 
reformers  were  acquainted,  indicates  clearly  that  they  were 
not.39 

Historians  have  speculated  in  vain  upon  the  year  in  which 
the  letter  was  written.  Conrad  Hubert,  Bucer’s  faithful  sec- 
retary, has  dated  it  1532,  but  this  indicates  little  for  he  fre- 

37  Psalm  x.  14. 

38  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  338-349. 

39  The  mystery  of  this  “familiar  tone”  has  led  Lang  to  declare,  “Vor- 
laufig  mtissen  wir  also  darauf  verzichten,  das  Dunkel  das  tiber  dem 
Briefe  liegt,  aufzuklaren”  (op.  cit.,  p.  17).  Muller,  believing  that  this 
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quently  made  mistakes.  Internal  evidence  gives  even  less  assis- 
tance. The  letter  was  written  from  Noyon  on  September  4. 
Calvin  is  now  converted  but  is  still  in  France,  consequently  it 
must  be  dated  either  1532,  1533  or  1534.  To  say  which  would 
be  only  guess-work.  One  conclusion  is  self-evident.  If  this 
was  the  first  letter  that  passed  between  Calvin  and  Bucer,  and 
the  evidence  indicates  that  it  was,  then  the  Strasbourg  re- 
former made  no  direct,  personal  contribution  toward  Calvin's 
conversion,  for  by  the  time  this  letter  was  written  Calvin  had 
definitely  taken  his  stand  with  the  evangelical  party. 

The  third  source  of  information  about  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  Bucer  and  Calvin  before  the  Synod  of  Bern,  1537, 
is  a letter  written  by  Bucer  to  Calvin  on  November  1,  1536, 
from  Strasbourg. 40  In  dealing  with  this  letter,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  correct  date,  for  Herminjard  has  ques- 
tioned the  date  (November  1)  given  to  the  letter  by  Beza, 
and  declared  that  it  should  be  dated  December  I.41  Although 
every  writer  since  Herminjard,  who  has  used  this  letter,  has 
followed  him  blindly,  there  is  clear  evidence  to  show  that 
Herminjard  was  wrong  and  Beza  was  right. 

The  only  internal  clue  to  the  date  is  the  statement  by  Bucer 
that  he  had  recently  visited  Basel.  Therefore,  the  first  step  is 
to  follow  Bucer’s  travels  in  the  last  months  of  1536.  During 
this  time  Bucer  was  at  Basel  certainly  twice  and  probably 
three  times.  On  September  24,  he  attended  the  conference 
held  there  to  discuss  the  Wittenberg  Concord.42  The  third 


“familiar  tone”  indicates  a correspondence  of  which  there  is  no  other 
trace  during  Calvin’s  early  life,  arbitrarily  declares  that  Calvin  made 
a mistake  in  writing  “Noviod.  pridie  nonas  septembres,”  and  suggests 
that  the  letter  was  written  from  Basel  in  1538  (.op  cit.,  p.  252).  This  is  a 
very  convenient  historical  method,  but  hardly  an  accurate  one. 

40  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  117-119;  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  66-68.  The 
original  manuscript  has  been  lost  but  the  letter  is  preserved  in  an  edition 
of  Calvin’s  correspondence  by  Beza. 

41  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119,  n.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

42  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  I,  822;  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  116,  n.  2.;  J.  W. 
Baum,  Capito  und  Butcer,  p.  517;  C.  Pestalozzi,  Heinrich  Bullinger,  p. 
194. 
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visit  was  on  November  14  at  another  conference.43  During 
the  last  days  of  October,  1536,  Bucer  made  a rapid  journey 
across  the  Rhine,  where  he  sought  a conference  with  Am- 
brose Blaurer  and  John  Zwick.  He  left  Strasbourg  shortly 
after  October  18,  met  Blaurer  at  Herrenberg,  probably  on 
October  25,  and  may  have  conferred  with  Zwick  soon  after.44 
It  is  quite  likely  that  his  second  visit  to  Basel  occurred  on  his 
return  journey  to  Strasbourg,  and  that  it  is  this  visit  to  which 
he  refers  in  his  letter  on  November  1,  1536.  The  adverb 
“lately”  would  apply  more  appropriately  to  this  visit,  and  the 
fact  that  Bucer  makes  no  reference  to  a conference  indicates 
that  his  visit  was  not  made  upon  such  an  occasion.  Of  course 
this  argument  assumes  that  the  date  of  November  1 is  correct, 
but  since  this  date  is  clearly  given  in  the  only  authentic  copy 
of  the  letter,  the  assumption  is  not  only  justified,  but  neces- 
sary, until  this  date  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 

Herminjard  claims  that  it  is  wrong  and  that  the  correct 
date  is  December  1,  but  none  of  his  arguments  is  conclusive 
and  the  only  strong  one  is  founded  on  an  error.  First,  he  con- 
tends that  two  weeks  before  the  Basel  Conference  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1536,  Bucer  could  not  have  written,  “Truly  I wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  without  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the 
churches,  to  see  our  Swiss  friends  for  a short  time,  even  if 
unbidden!”  “How,”  asks  Herminjard,  “can  this  wish  of  Bu- 
cer’s  be  made  consistent  with  the  date  of  November  1,  which 
Beza  gives  to  the  present  letter  ? The  Strasbourg  theologian 
could  not  have  been  unaware  on  November  1,  1536,  that  he 
was  invited  to  the  assembly  which  was  going  to  meet  at  Basel 
eleven  days  later.”45  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  human 
actions  are  not  always  thoroughly  consistent  or  rationally 


43  Pestalozzi,  op.  cit.,  p.  194;  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  116,  n.  2;  Baum, 
op.  cit.,  p.  517;  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  II,  828. 

44  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  I,  825 ; Bucer  to  Myconius,  Strasbourg,  Oct.  18, 
1536,  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  IX,  241 ; T.  Kolde,  Analecta  Lutherana, 
p.  281,  n.  1 ; Bucer  to  John  Zwick,  Oct.  25,  1536,  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,” 

IX,  257-259- 

45  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119,  n.  8.  , 
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correct.  Granting,  however,  that  they  are,  would  not  this  wish 
be  even  more  strange  two  weeks  after  the  conference?  Since 
the  assembly  on  November  14  had  a promising  conclusion,4* 
why.  on  December  1,  should  Bucer  wish  for  another  one  short- 
ly? That  Bucer  does  not  definitely  ask  Calvin  to  meet  him  on 
November  14  at  Basel  is  not  a serious  difficulty,  for  he  may 
have  known  that  Calvin  did  not  intend  to  be  there.  Thus,  this 
argument  against  the  date  of  November  1 is  far  from 
conclusive. 

Secondly,  Herminjard  says,  “We  conclude  from  this  that 
Beza,  to  whom  Bucer's  writing  was  never  familiar,  has  read 
the  date  inexactly.’-47  This  is  an  extremely  arbitrary  argu- 
ment. The  possibility  that  Beza  made  such  a mistake  is  very 
small.  It  is  true  that  Bucer's  handwriting  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  read,  but  he  usually  wrote  his  capital  N quite  clearly. 

Herminjard's  third  argument  is  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est and  the  weakest.  It  is  the  strongest,  because  if  it  were  true, 
the  date  November  1 would  be  impossible;  and  the  weakest, 
because  it  is  not  true.  He  declares,  “The  first  of  November, 
1536,  Bucer  was  at  Marburg  (See  J.  H.  Ott,  Annales  Ana- 
baptistici,  1672,  p.  89). ”4*  The  fact  is  Bucer  was  not  in  Mar- 
burg November  1,  1536,  but  November  1,  1538. 49  Ott  does 
indeed  say,  “Bucer  held  a colloquy  with  the  Anabaptists  of 
Marburgon  the  Wednesday  after  Simon  and  Jude,  1536, ’’50  but 
“ 1:536”  is  clearly  an  error,  possibly  in  printing,  for  nowhere 
in  Bucer’s  correspondence  or  biographies  is  there  found  any 
mention  of  a visit  by  Bucer  to  Marburg  in  1536.  Moreover, 

46  Virck,  Wincklemann  and  Bernays,  Politische  Corrcspondenz  der 
Stadt  Strassburg  im  Zcitalter  der  Reformation,  II,  693. 

47  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119,  n.  8. 

4S  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119,  n.  11. 

49  M.  Lenz,  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philipps,  etc.,  I,  46-47,  Beilage  I, 
318,  322,  ff. ; K.  W.  H.  Hochuth,  “Landgraf  Philipp  und  die  Wieder- 
taufer”  ( Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historisclie  Theologie,  XXVIII,  538-644)  ; 
W.  Diehl,  “Martin  Butzers  Bedeutung  fiir  das  kirchliche  Leben  in 
Hessen”  ( Schriften  dcs  Vereins  fiir  Reforniationsgeschichte,  XXXVIII, 
45). 

50  J.  H.  Ottius,  Annales  Anabaptistici,  p.  89. 
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the  colloquy  described  by  Ott  took  place  in  1538,  and  the 
source  which  he  used  is  noted  for  its  chronological  errors.51 

Thus,  not  only  do  Herminjard’s  arguments  fail  to  prove 
his  point  but  there  are  three  considerations,  unnoticed  by  him, 
which  show  that  this  letter  could  not  have  been  written  on 
December  1,  1 536.52  On  this  day  Capito,  Bucer’s  colleague, 
wrote  a letter  to  Calvin  which  is  similar  to  Bucer’s  in  that  he 
also  requests  an  interview  with  the  Genevan  reformer,  but  it 
also  contains  essential  differences.  While  Bucer  offers  to  meet 
Calvin  at  any  place  he  may  appoint,  even  Geneva,  Capito  de- 
clares that  it  is  now  impossible  to  leave  Strasbourg,  because 
of  previous  absences,  and  requests  Calvin  to  come  to  him. 
Capito  says  that  at  Basel  he  and  Bucer  had  planned  a trip  to 
Geneva.  Bucer  says  nothing  of  having  considered  such  a 
journey,  but  declares  his  willingness  to  do  so.  The  only  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  this  contrast  between  the  two  letters  is 
that  Bucer  wrote  while  he  and  Capito  were  still  contemplat- 
ing a trip  to  Geneva,  and  Capito  wrote  after  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  it.  Moreover,  Capito  makes  no  mention 
of  Bucer’s  letter,  as  his  custom  was  when  they  both  wrote  on 
the  same  day,  nor  does  Bucer  mention  Capito’s.  Finally,  on 
November  26,  Toussain  wrote  to  Farel  that  he  had  heard 
that  Bucer  sought  a conference  with  Calvin.53  This  indicates 
that  Bucer  had  already  written  to  Calvin  for  that  purpose. 
Consequently,  the  date  of  November  1,  1536  for  this  letter 
must  be  retained. 

The  date  of  the  letter  having  been  determined,  the  next 
point  to  consider  is  what  Bucer  refers  to  when  he  says,  “For 
I cannot  tell  how  sorry  I am  that  I was  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  you  and  to  speak  to  you  when  you  were  here.”54 
The  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  sentence  and  the  con- 
text is  that  Calvin  was  at  Strasbourg  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, 1536.  He  attended  a conference  at  Lausanne  October 

51  Lenz,  Briefwcchsel  Landgraf  Philipps,  etc.,  I,  317  and  n.  3. 

52  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  75. 

53  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  73. 

54  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119. 
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1-8,  and  another  at  Bern,  October  16-18,  so  that  he  was  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Strasbourg.  55  The  council  of  Stras- 
bourg wrote  to  the  council  of  Basel  on  November  4,  1536, 
“The  learned  John  Calvin  and  Gauchier  Farel,  both  French- 
men, sent  by  you  and  others  to  negotiate  with  us  on  behalf 
of  those  persecuted  in  France  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  gospel, 
have  been  presented  to  us  by  our  learned  preachers  Doctor 
Wolfgang  Capito  and  Martin  Bucer.’’56  How  can  this  con- 
tradiction be  explained?  Bucer  says  he  did  not  meet  Calvin 
and  the  council  says  that  he  presented  Calvin  to  them.57 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  Capito,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  introduced  the  two  envoys  to  the  council 
in  his  own  and  Bucer’s  name  without  consulting,  or  fully  in- 
forming the  latter.  Herminjard’s  proposal  that  Calvin  did 
not  personally  accompany  Farel  to  Strasbourg  in  October, 
because  Capito  wrote  to  Calvin  on  December  1 request- 
ing an  interview,58  carries  little  weight,  for  within  a month’s 
time  Capito  might  have  discovered  urgent  reasons  for  seeing 
him  again. 

Thus  the  question  arises,  Did  Calvin  visit  Strasbourg  in 
October,  1536?  Herminjard  and  others  contend  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  the  visit  to  which  Bucer  refers  was  made  during 
Calvin’s  first  journey  out  of  France  in  1534.59  This  is  both  an 
unnatural  and  a probably  erroneous  interpretation,  as  a little 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  Calvin’s  exile  will  show. 
The  passage  in  question  indicates  that  at  the  time  Calvin  vis- 
ited Strasbourg,  both  Bucer  and  Capito  were  there.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  when  Calvin  passed  through  on  his  way  to 
Basel,  only  one  of  the  reformers  was  at  home.  Bucer  left 
Strasbourg  October  28,  1534  and  though  he  returned  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1535,  he  departed  again  a month  later  on  February  5 


55  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 

56  Cah'ini  Opera,  Xb,  68,  ff. 

57  Gauchier  Farel  was  at  Bern  on  Nov.  7,  1536,  and  probably  Calvin 
was  with  him  (Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  99). 

58  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  96,  notes  1-3. 

59  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119,  notes  9-10. 
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or  6 and  remained  away  until  the  end  of  May,  1535.*°  Capito 
left  Strasbourg  soon  after  Bucer's  arrival  on  January  5, 

1 535, 61  and  did  not  return  until  January  28. 62  Consequently, 
between  October  28,  1534,  and  June  1,  1535,  Capito  and 
Bucer  were  together  in  Strasbourg  for  not  more  than  two 
weeks  in  all.  The  chances  are  few  that  Calvin  passed  through 
at  just  this  time.  If  he  did,  then  his  exile  is  definitely  dated. 

It  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  other  information  to  deter- 
mine just  when  Calvin  first  left  France  and  passed  through 
Strasbourg.  The  general  opinion  is  that  he  left  France  late  in 
1534  and  arrived  in  Basel  early  in  1535.63.  If  this  was  the  case 
then  it  is  'barely  possible  that  he  passed  through  Strasbourg 
on  January  5 or  a day  or  so  later  when  both  Capito  and  Bucer 
were  there.  Doumergue  reaches  the  following  conclusion, 
“Calvin  left,  that  is,  began  the  journey  which  was  to  lead  him 
out  of  France,  in  1534;  he  actually  went  out  during  those 
days  which,  in  the  old  style  are  attributed  to  1534,  but,  in  the 
new,  belong  to  1535 ; doubtless  in  February.”64  If  Calvin  en- 
tered Germany  in  February,  1535,  then  the  chances  are  very 
small  indeed  that  he  passed  through  Strasbourg  while  Bucer 
was  there.  Besides,  there  are  indications  that  Calvin  found 
only  Capito  in  Strasbourg;  for  example,  the  latter’s  undated 
letter  to  Calvin,65  and  Beza’s  statement,  “There  he  had  es- 
pecial friends,  those  best  men,  Simon  Grynaeus  and  Wol- 
gang  Capito.”66  If  Bucer  regretted  missing  Calvin  when  he 
passed  through  Strasbourg  in  1534,  why  did  he  not  seek  the 
young  Frenchman  during  the  Basel  Conference  in  February, 
1 536  ?67  The  whole  implication  of  Bucer’s  letter  to  Calvin  on 

60  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  I,  591,  593.  638,  699,  II,  813,  814. 

61  Pestalozzi,  op.  cit.,  p.  181 ; Baum,  op.  cit.,  p.  501. 

62  Bucer  to  Bullinger,  Jan.  29,  1535,  “Thesaurus  Baumianus,”  VIII, 
28-30. 

63  Beza  and  Colladon,  “Vie  de  Calvin,”  Calvini  Opera,  XXI,  57,  124; 
Lefranc,  op,  cit.,  p.  124;  Kampschulte,  op.  cit.,  I,  246-250. 

64  Doumergue,  op.  cit.,  I,  500. 

65  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  45-46. 

66  Calvini  Opera,  XXI,  124. 

67  Virck,  Winckelmann  and  Bernays,  Politischc  Correspondent,  etc., 

II,  6 77. 
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November  i,  1536,  is  that  he  had  just  requested  Museau  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  Calvin,  who  had  lately  visited 
Strasbourg. 

Whether  Bucer  refers  to  Calvin’s  visit  to  Strasbourg  in 
1:534-35  or  not,  two  things  are  evident  from  this  letter.  No 
personal  acquaintance  existed  previously  between  the  two 
men,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Bucer  had  ever  written  to  Cal- 
vin before  this.  Nothing  could  make  this  more  certain  than 
the  highly  formal  and  respectful  language  in  which  Bucer 
expresses  himself.  Invariably  he  adopted  such  a tone  in  his 
initial  letters,  but  in  subsequent  epistles  used  an  easy,  famil- 
iar style.  The  dignity  of  his  first  letters  to  Luther,68  and 
Zwingli69  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  intimate  familiarity 
of  his  later  correspondence.70  The  formality  and  deference  of 
Bucer’s  language  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  here  ad- 
dressing a young  man  of  far  less  reputation  and  influence 
than  himself.  If  Calvin  had  been  acquainted  with  Bucer,  he 
would  have  come  to  him  at  Strasbourg,71  or  at  Basel  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1536.72  Likewise,  Bucer  would  not  have  waited  for 
Capito  to  introduce  him  or  thought  it  necessary  to  arrange  an 
interview  through  Morelet  du  Museau.73  Capito,  who  was 
acquainted  with  Calvin  before  December  1,  1536,  wrote  to 
him  on  that  date  in  a familiar  tone  which  brings  out  by  con- 
trast the  formality  of  Bucer’s  letter.74 

Secondly,  this  letter  shows  that  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  not 
in  agreement,  especially  upon  the  Supper  and  the  proper 

68  Jan.  23,  1520  (E.  L.  Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Briefwechsel,  II, 
298-304;  Kolde,  op.  cit.,  p.  11). 

69  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Zwinglis  IVerke,  VII,  454-456;  cf.  also  his 
first  letter  to  Spalatin  (Kolde,  op.  cit.,  pp.  437-440),  and  Bucer  to  J. 
Jonas  ( Corpus  Reformatorum,  V,  122-124). 

70  E.g.,  his  next  known  letter  to  Calvin  (Calzvni  Opera,  Xb,  21S-220; 
Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  62-66).  Even  Doumergue  declares  that  in  this  letter 
Bucer  is  “presque  respectueux”  (Doumergue,  op.  cit.,  I,  218). 

71  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  119. 

72  Cf.  Virck,  Winckelmann  and  Bernays,  op.  cit.,  II,  677. 

73  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  118-119. 

74  Calvini  Opera,  Xb,  75. 
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method  for  overcoming  the  controversy  about  it.  This  seems 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  Calvin’s  failure  to  meet 
Bucer,  for  it  indicates  that  he  avoided  a conference  with  him 
as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Swiss  theologians.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Bucer  sought  this  interview  to  overcome 
Calvin’s  opposition.  He  used  the  same  arguments  in  defend- 
ing the  validity  of  conferences  on  religion  which  are  common 
in  his  letters  to  Blaurer,  Bullinger  and  others,75  thus  indicat- 
ing that  Calvin  sided  with  them  in  opposing  such  meetings. 
In  addition  to  this  letter  there  are  numerous  indications  that 
Calvin  did  not  approve  of  Bucer’s  beliefs  and  methods.76 

It  has  been  proved  that  Calvin  could  not  have  been  the 
youth  of  Noyon  who  studied  under  Bucer  in  Strasbourg  in 
1528.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  Calvin’s  letter  to  Bucer  on 
September  4 from  Noyon  proves  that  they  were  not  personally 
acquainted.  Thus  all  basis  for  believing  that  a friendship  or 
correspondence  existed  between  them  prior  to  the  Synod  of 
Bern,  1537,  has  been  removed.  In  addition,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  Bucer  first  wrote  to  Calvin  on  November  1, 
1536;  that  he  had  not  yet  made  Calvin’s  acquaintance;  and 
that  Calvin  was  unfavorable  to  his  attitude  on  the  Supper. 
The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  Bucer  made  no  direct, 
personal  contribution  to  the  conversion  of  Calvin  and,  al- 
though Calvin  may  have  read  his  books,  his  disagreement 
with  their  teaching  on  the  Supper  and  other  subjects77  indi- 
cates that  they  did  not  impress  him  altogether  favorably. 
Those  seeking  the  origins  of  Calvin’s  religious  development 
must  search  elsewhere  than  in  his  personal  relations  with 
Martin  Bucer. 

Paoli,  Pa.  Hastings  Eells 

75  Cf.,  Schiess,  op.  cit.,  641-648;  Corpus  Reformatorum,  X,  138. 

76  Herminjard,  op.  cit.,  IV,  356,  n.  11 ; Catvini  Opera,  Xb,  124-125,  139- 
143. 

77  Cf.  paragraph  above  and  note  76. 


THE  EVOLUTIONARY  HYPOTHESIS  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

The  popular  attitude  among  scientists  of  the  present  day 
toward  evolution  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Vernon  Kellogg 
as  being  that  of  certainty  as  to  the  fact  of  evolution  having 
occurred  but  of  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  which  have  brought 
it  about.  In  other  words,  probably  the  majority  of  present 
day  scientists  believe  that  evolution  lies  occurred,  but  none  of 
them  is  able  to  point  out  the  cause  or  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced it.  This  is  a very  remarkable  situation.lt  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  evolutionists  have  investigated  all  the 
known  possible  causes  which  might  have  produced  evolution 
and  are  unable  to  point  to  a single  cause  or  to  a combination 
of  causes  which  might  logically  be  supposed  to  have  been 
adequate  to  bring  evolution  about.  In  the  face  of  such  facts, 
one  would  naturally  think  that  those  who  believe  in  evolu- 
tion would  think  it  necessary  to  make  a reexamination  of  the 
facts  which  are  supposed  to  have  proved  that  evolution  has 
occurred.  But  the  contrary  is  actually  the  case.  Evolutionists 
have  become  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  evolution  is  true 
that  they  regard  any  reexamination  of  the  facts  which  they 
allege  support  evolution  as  unnecessary.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  show,  first,  that  some  of  these  alleged 
facts  can  be  accounted  for  adequately  by  another  explanation 
than  that  of  evolution;  second,  that  others  of  these  alleged 
facts  are  actually  not  facts  at  all ; and  third,  that  modem  biol- 
ogy has  actually  examined  all  possible  causes  which  might 
have  produced  evolution ; and  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
causes  nor  any  combination  of  these  causes  can  be  supposed 
to  have  brought  evolution  about,  is  conclusive  proof  that  evo- 
lution has  never  occurred. 

I.  Evolution  not  the  only  possible  Explanation  of 
Facts  alleged  to  support  it. 

I.  Evidence  from  Comparative  Anatomy. 

One  of  the  principal  groups  of  facts  alleged  to  prove  that 
evolution  has  occurred,  is  the  evidence  from  comparative  an- 
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atomy.  As  one  looks  at  the  different  species  found  in  nature, 
one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are  most 
remarkable  resemblances  between  the  different  species  and 
families  of  animals  and  plants.  The  very  fact  that  the  animals 
and  plants  can  be  arranged  in  groups,  families,  and  species, 
in  an  ascending  scale  from  the  simplest  organisms  up  to  the 
most  complex,  is  a fact  which  almost  hypnotizes  one  into  the 
belief  that  there  must  have  been  development  from  one  group 
to  another  group,  and  from  a lower  species  to  a higher.  And 
the  moment  that  this  idea  of  development  seizes  us,  the  temp- 
tation is  almost  irresistible  to  assume  that  the  development 
from  one  species  to  another  actually  has  occurred,  and  with 
this  assumption  as  a basis,  to  fit  all  other  facts  into  the  scheme 
of  development.  But  let  us  remember  that  what  we  have  ac- 
tually done  has  been  artificially  to  arrange  the  different  species 
in  this  ascending  scale.  In  nature  today,  the  different  species 
of  animals  and  plants  exist  side  by  side  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  one  species  has  developed  from  another  species  or 
that  two  or  more  species  have  developed  from  a common  an- 
cestor, except  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  the  species  themselves.  But  similarity  of  form 
and  structure  does  not  prove  that  one  species  must  have  evolved 
from  another  species.  Such  similarity  may  raise  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  a necessary  connection  between  the 
two  species, but  it  does  not  prove  that  such  a connection  exists. 

The  many  different  varieties  of  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles have  a great  many  points  in  common.  They  can  all  be 
arranged  in  an  ascending  series  from  the  little  motor-driven 
bicycle,  through  the  different  kinds  of  motor  cycles  up  through 
the  Fords  to  the  various  kinds  of  expensive  limousines,  but 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  so  arranged  does  not  prove  that  one 
variety  has  evolved  from  the  other.  In  the  same  way  the  fact 
of  similarity  between  species  does  not  prove  evolution.  There 
may  be  other  causes  which  adequately  account  for  such  sim- 
ilarity. We  are  not  forgetting  or  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  evidence  from  paleontology  which  is  alleged  to  prove  evo- 
lution, and  that  evidence  will  be  examined  in  another  section, 
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but  the  point  we  insist  upon  here  is  that  similarity  of  form 
and  structure  between  species  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a 
development  relation  between  the  species  themselves.  If  such 
a development  relation  is  to  be  proved  to  exist,  other  evidence 
must  be  adduced  to  prove  it.  For  the  most  that  similarity  can 
do,  is  to  raise  a presumption  in  favor  of  evolution,  but  if  an- 
other and  equally  plausible  explanation  of  such  similarity  can 
be  found,  the  assumption  in  favor  of  evolution  disappears. 

The  other  adequate  explanation  of  this  similarity  is  found 
in  the  assumption  of  a creation  of  each  species  by  a personal 
God.  On  independent  grounds  the  theist  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  a personal  God  exists.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct, 
and  if  God  is  the  actual  ground  for  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  matter  and  if  even  on  an  evolutionary  hypothesis 
the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
living  cell  is  to  suppose  that  God  created  it,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption against  the  possibility  of  his  having  created  each 
species.  If  he  did  create  each  species,  then  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  species  would  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  different  species  were  created  on  a similar  plan 
by  the  same  Great  Architect. 

The  apparent  presumption  in  favor  of  evolution  is  really 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  personal  God.  The 
older  evolutionists  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  universe  by  assuming  that 
matter  and  force  were  both  eternal.  If  this  were  a tenable 
position,  a strong  presumption  in  favor  of  evolution  would 
be  raised.  The  present  day  scientist,  however,  in  face  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  discoveries  in  connection 
with  radioactive  elements,  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  claim 
that  matter  could  have  evolved  into  the  present  group  of 
eighty  or  more  elements,  under  the  action  of  forces  now 
known  to  exist,  for  these  recent  discoveries  show  that  the 
radioactive  elements  are  undergoing  a process  of  decomposi- 
tion. Dr.  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrada,  the  noted  physicist  in  a recent 
article  in  the  London  Outlook,1  in  speaking  of  “radioactive 

i In  the  issue  of  April  22,  1922,  p.  318-  This  article  is  extensively 
quoted  in  Current  Opinion  for  July  1922,  p.  92. 
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decay”  states  the  case  as  follows : “The  radioactive  atoms  are 
disintegrating,  falling  to  pieces,  and  becoming  lighter  at- 
oms. . . . Not  only,  therefore,  are  atoms  not  indestructible, 
but  some  of  them  destroy  themselves.  We  look  on,  and  note 
the  transformations ; we  cannot  stop  them,  nor  can  we  hasten 
them.  The  reverse  process  has  never  been  detected.  No  atom 
has  been  caught  absorbing  energy  and  building  itself  up  to 
something  higher  and  heavier.  We  have  decay,  but  we  have 
not  witnessed  resurrection.”  Dr.  Andrada  might  better  have 
said  zve  have  not  witnessed  evolution  of  the  atom.  What  this 
means  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  past  there  was  a force  in 
action  which  produced  the  atoms  in  their  present  form  of 
eighty  or  more  elements  but  which  is  not  in  action  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  cannot  be  claimed  either  that  matter  evolved  to 
the  present  grouping  of  the  elements,  nor  can  it  be  claimed 
that  the  eighty  or  more  elements  existed  from  all  eternity. 
The  discoveries  in  radioactivity  disprove  both  claims.  We 
may  well  ask  here,  if  this  is  not  the  best  kind  of  proof  that 
such  a creation  of  matter  as  the  theist  postulates  has  actually 
occurred?  At  any  rate  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  claim  that 
the  universe  evolved  through  the  action  of  forces  now  in  op- 
eration. The  assumption  of  the  materialist  that  force  has  been 
eternal  breaks  down  at  this  point,  for  if  a force  acted  in  the 
past  which  is  not  now  acting,  it  means  either  that  some  for- 
ces are  not  eternal  in  their  action,  or  that  some  Superior 
Power  caused  that  force  to  cease  to  act.  What  is  this  but 
saying  that  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  could  not 
always  have  existed,  and  that  supernatural  intervention  ac- 
tually occurred  in  the  past?  If  supernaturalism  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  creation  of  matter,  it  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  it  occurred  also  in  the  creation  of  life,  and  if  the  first 
life  was  created,  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  created  in  the  form  of  the  different  species,  instead 
of  being,  as  the  theistic  evolutionist  assumes,  created  as  a sin- 
gle cell  from  which  all  other  life  evolved.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  in  supernaturalism  to  account  for  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  longer  reason  for  keeping  supernaturalism  out 
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of  the  whole  series,  and  if  supernaturalism  is  once  brought 
in,  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  form  and 
structure  in  the  organic  world  by  assuming  that  they  were 
created  by  the  same  Master  Mind  as  it  is  to  account  for  them 
by  assuming  that  the  different  species  evolved  one  from  the 
other.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  original  evolutionists  was 
to  account  for  the  present  universe  in  its  myriad  forms  of 
life  without  bringing  in  supernaturalism  as  an  active  cause, 
and  if  supernaturalism,  as  has  been  shown,  must  be  brought 
in  somewhere,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  assuming 
evolution  in  order  to  keep  supernaturalism  out.  The  question 
of  whether  evolution  has  or  has  not  occurred  becomes  one  of 
fact  to  be  decided  by  the  evidence  with  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  evolution  having  occurred,  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  is  any  presumption  at  all,  the  presumption  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  creation  of  the  individual  species  rather  than  of 
the  single  cell.  At  any  rate,  the  theory  of  a Master  Mind  cre- 
ating each  species  according  to  the  same  general  plan  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  account  for  all  similarities  of  form  and 
structure  between  the  different  species. 

2.  Evidence  from  Embryology. 

The  facts  from  embryology  have  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  lines  of  evidence  in  favor  of  evolution.  Sum- 
marized briefly,  the  evidence  is  as  follows : — In  their  embry- 
onic development,  the  individuals  of  various  higher  species 
pass  through  stages  of  development  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  past  stages  of  evolution  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  Expressed  in  the  technical  language  of  modern  zo- 
ology : ontogeny  recapitulates  phylogeny.  That  is  to  say,  the 
development  of  the  individual  contains  a shortened  record  of 
the  development  or  evolution  of  the  race. 

The  theory  of  recapitulation,  as  it  is  called,  of  course  begs 
the  whole  question  of  evolution,  by  assuming  its  truth  and 
using  the  assumption  as  a basis  for  the  theory.  If  there  has 
been  no  evolution,  then  however  much  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  animals  may  resemble  those  of  lower  animals,  the  re- 
semblance would  not  prove  connection  or  evolution.  If  evolu- 
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tion  could  be  proved  to  be  true  on  independent  grounds,  then 
it  might  account  for  the  resemblance  between  the  embryos, 
but  as  independent  proof  of  evolution  it  is  worthless,  espe- 
cially as  such  resemblance  would  be  amply  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  the  same  God  made  both.  Certainly  no  one  would 
insist  that  the  Almighty  must  use  a different  pattern  in  mak- 
ing each  of  the  embryos  of  all  the  different  species  of  animals ! 

But  as  we  examine  the  facts  upon  which  this  recapitula- 
tion theory  is  based,  we  find  that  they  are  even  less  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  evolution.  In  the  first  place,  as  Adam  Sedg- 
wick, the  English  zoologist,2  says:  “When  we  look  for  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based,  we  find  that  they  are  non-exis- 
tent, for  the  ancestors  of  all  living  animals  are  dead,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  they  were  like.  It  is  true 
there  are  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  have  lived,  but 
these  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be  practically  useless  for  the  pre- 
sent requirements.  Moreover,  if  they  were  perfectly  preserved, 
there  would  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  ancestors 
of  the  animals  now  living.  They  might  have  been  animals 
which  have  become  extinct  and  left  no  descendants.  Thus  the 
explanation  ordinarily  given  of  the  embryonic  structures  re- 
ferred to  is  purely  a deduction  from  the  evolutionary  theory.” 
The  same  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  “the  view  that  in  the 
course  of  evolution  the  tendency  has  been  for  structures  to 
persist  in  the  embryo  after  they  have  been  lost  in  the  adult. 
Is  there  any  justification  for  this  view?  It  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  get  any  direct  evidence,  because,  as  explained  above, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ancestors  of  living  animals; 
but  if  we  assume  the  evolution  theory  to  be  true,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  indirect  evidence  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  view.  As  is  well  known,  living  birds  are  without  teeth, 
but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  their  edentulous  condition 
has  been  comparatively  recently  acquired,  and  that  they  are 
descended  from  animals  which  at  a time  not  very  remote 
from  the  present,  possessed  teeth.  Considering  the  resem- 

2 Cf.  article  “Embryology”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (nth 
edition). 
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blance  of  birds  to  other  terrestrial  vertebrates,  and  the  fact 
that  extinct  birds,  not  greatly  differing  from  birds  now  living, 
are  known  to  have  had  teeth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is 
some  warrant  for  the  assumption.  Yet  in  no  single  case  has  it 
been  certainly  shown  that  any  trace  of  teeth  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  embryo.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a large  num- 
ber of  similar  cases;  for  instance,  the  reduced  digits  of  the 
bird’s  hand  and  foot  and  the  limbs  of  snakes.”  Professor 
Sedgwick  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  embryonic  organs 
which  are  not  present  in  the  adult  animal,  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a definite  function  to  perform  in  the  embryo,  and  that 
their  presence  is  accounted  for  by  this  fact  rather  than  that 
they  are  there  because  some  ancestor  possessed  them  in  the 
adult  state.  We  thus  see  that  when  closely  examined  the  evi- 
dence for  the  recapitulation  theory  breaks  down  at  vital 
points. 

Another  law  of  embryology  which  is  supposed  to  support 
evolution  is  called  “Von  Baer’s  Law.”  This  law  says : “Em- 
bryos of  different  species  of  the  same  group  are  more  alike 
than  adults,  and  the  resemblances  are  greater,  the  younger 
the  embryo  examined.”  This  is  supposed  to  indicate  evolu- 
tionary relationship  between  the  species  of  the  same  group. 
Professor  Sedgwick  shows  that  there  is  evidence  directly 
against  the  truth  of  the  law.  “If  it  were  true  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  embryos  of  closely  similar  species  would 
be  indistinguishable,  but  this  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary  they  often  differ  more  than  do  the  adults,  in 
support  of  which  statement  the  embryos  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  ‘Peripatus’  may  be  referred  to.  The  generalization 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  is  what  may 
be  called  a family  resemblance  between  embryos,  but  this 
resemblance,  which  is  by  no  means  exact,  is  purely  super- 
ficial, and  does  not  extend  to  anatomical  detail.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  in  some  cases  embryos 
of  widely  dissimilar  members  of  the  same  group  present 
anatomical  differences  of  a higher  morphological  value  than 
do  the  adults,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  embryos  of  closely 
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allied  animals  are  distinguishable  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, though  the  distinguishing  features  are  not  the  same 
as  those  which  distinguish  the  adults.” 

If  the  facts  of  embryology  are  such  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
says,  where  is  the  much  vaunted  evidence  for  evolution?  Both 
the  recapitulation  theory  and  Von  Baer's  Law  are  deductions 
from  the  evolutionary  theory,  rather  than  proofs  of  it,  and 
when  closely  examined  are  found  to  be  unsupported  by  the 
facts.  Even  were  they  true  generalizations  from  observed 
facts,  the  facts  could  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
same  God  created  the  different  species  after  the  same  general 
plan,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  facts  do  not  support  the  gen- 
eralizations, and  all  the  evidence  for  evolution  from  embry- 
ology, disappears  when  closely  examined  by  a mind  unbiased 
toward  evolution. 

3.  Evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution. 

A third  line  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  evo- 
lution has  occurred  in  the  past,  is  found  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  claimed  by  evolutionists  that  the  fact  that 
animals  and  plants  in  different  localities  and  different  seg- 
regated regions,  differ  greatly  from  those  in  other  regions 
and  localities,  proves  that  the  species  in  the  same  localities 
are  more  closely  related  in  their  evolutionary  history  than 
are  species  in  different  localities.  The  species  according  to 
the  evolutionary  theory  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
some  one  center  and  from  this  center  to  have  spread  all  over 
the  world,  becoming  differentiated  in  different  ways  as  they 
separated. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  evo- 
lution, but  a closer  examination  shows  that  the  strength  is 
apparent  rather  than  real.  In  the  first  place  we  notice  that 
here  again  the  evidence  is  circumstantial  rather  than  positive. 
If  the  theory  of  evolution  can  be  proved  on  independent 
grounds,  it  might  possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  different  regions  differ  from  those  of  other 
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regions,  but  the  fact  that  they  differ  does  not  prove  that  evo- 
lution must  have  occurred,  because  there  is  another  possible 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution.  This 
other  explanation  is  that  God  may  have  created  the  different 
species  with  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  environment  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed.  Or  they  may  have  all  been  created 
in  the  same  general  region  and  scattered  from  there  over  all 
the  earth,  but  only  those  species  which  were  suitably  adapted 
to  the  environment  of  the  different  localities  were  able  to  ex- 
ist in  those  localities,  while  the  others  were  killed  off.  Some 
species  may  have  gone  only  in  one  direction  and  settled  only 
in  one  locality,  which  would  account  for  finding  certain  spe- 
cies only  in  certain  regions  of  the  earth,  though  there  are 
other  regions  which  are  just  as  suitable  for  them.  Such  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  is  just  as  logical  as  the  evolutionary 
theory,  but  the  facts  themselves  prove  neither  the  theory  of 
evolution  nor  the  theory  of  special  creation,  and  these  the- 
ories must  depend  upon  other  facts  for  their  support. 

In  the  second  place  the  idea  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  proves  evolution  rests  largely  upon  the  idea 
that  species  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment. 
If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  more  reason  to  claim 
that  geographical  distribution  supports  evolution,  but  biology 
has  now  proven  that  no  acquired  characteristics  are  inher- 
ited, so  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a species  to  adapt  itself 
to  its  environment.  Yet  it  is  these  cases  of  remarkable  adap- 
tation to  environment  that  evolutionists  must  explain.  How 
explain  the  fact,  for  example, that  the  polar  bear  has  fine  hairs 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet  which  enable  him  to  walk  on  the  ice 
in  the  polar  regions,  while  the  hairs  are  missing  in  all  bears 
of  the  temperate  climates?  It  seems  probable  that  the  polar 
bear  could  not  have  existed  on  the  ice  packs  of  the  Arctic 
region  without  these  hairs  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  yet  why 
are  they  found  only  on  this  animal  and  not  on  the  bears  of 
the  temperate  climates?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  polar 
bear  lived  on  the  land  until  he  became  possessed  of  the  hairs 
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on  the  soles  of  his  feet  which  enabled  him  to  walk  on  the 
ice,  and  climb  out  of  the  icy  waters  onto  the  ice  cakes? 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  many  facts  connected  with 
the  problem  of  geographical  distribution  that  are  directly 
against  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  that  the  facts  which 
might  be  explained  as  being  due  to  evolution,  were  that  the- 
ory proved  true  on  independent  grounds,  can  be  explained 
equally  well  on  the  theory  of  special  creation  of  the  species. 
Evolutionists  must  look  elsewhere  for  facts  to  prove  their 
theory. 

II.  Facts  alleged  to  support  Evolution  which  are 
not  Facts  at  all. 

1.  Blood  Characters. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Where  Evolution  Stands  Today”3 
Vernon  Kellogg  says:  “There  has  been  also,  in  recent  times, 
a notable  addition  to  the  proof  of  man’s  relationships  to 
other  animals  through  physiological  discoveries,  especially 
those  relating  to  blood  characters.”  This  is  a remarkable 
statement.  The  writer  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  intention- 
ally, does  not  state  what  these  various  physiology  discover- 
ies that  prove  man’s  relationship  to  the  lower  animals  are, 
but  doubtless  he  has  in  mind  facts  such  as  the  grafting  of 
monkey  glands  on  human  beings  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  facts  prove  relationship,  for  these  facts  are  of  the  same 
class  as  the  anatomical  resemblances  previously  discussed. 
They  prove  equally  well  that  the  same  Master  Mind  made 
both  the  monkey  and  man,  and  therefore  that  the  character- 
istics which  are  common  to  life  as  life,  make  it  possible  to 
transfer  glands  from  the  animal  to  the  human  being.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  possibility  of  grafting  does  not  prove 
either  evolution  or  special  creation,  though  it  might  be  ex- 
plained according  to  either  theory  if  the  theory  were  estab- 
lished on  independent  grounds. 

Dr.  Kellogg’s  statement  about  blood  characters  is,  how- 


3 Cf.  The  New  Republic  (April  11,  1923),  p.  180  f. 
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ever,  most  remarkable.  Here  again  Dr.  Kellogg  has  not  told  us 
just  what  it  is  about  blood  characters  that  proves  relationship 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  In  fact  we  are  even  more 
at  a loss  to  discover  what  these  mysterious  facts  referred  to 
may  be,  in  view  of  certain  other  facts  which  seem  to  prove  by 
the  blood  characters  that  there  is  no  such  relationship  as  is  as- 
serted between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  In  the  first  place, 
the  blood  of  lower  animals,  monkeys,  apes  or  any  other  an- 
imals cannot  be  used  in  blood  transfusion  into  the  human 
body.  Certainly  that  looks  as  though  there  were  no  relation- 
ship between  the  lower  animals  and  man ! In  the  second  place 
the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  man  and  in  the 
blood  of  monkeys  or  other  animals  is  entirely  different.  Cer- 
tainly these  two  facts  are  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  that 
there  is  relationship  between  man  and  animals. 

2.  Evidence  from  the  Fossils. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  geologists  have  seemingly 
found  evidence  in  fossil  remains  which  they  say  proves  that 
there  have  been  five  or  more  geological  ages,  each  age  stretch- 
ing over  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  years, 
and  that  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  rocks  of  each  age 
point  to  a process  of  evolution  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
to  the  highest,  the  highest  forms  of  life  being  found  only  in 
the  rocks  of  the  most  recent  age,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  theory  of  organic  evolution  would  ever  have  been  devel- 
oped. If  a more  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  geology 
should  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  the- 
ory of  successive  ages,  with  their  corresponding  series  of 
fossil  remains,  then  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution  is 
left  without  any  evidence  in  its  support. 

Recently  geologists  such  as  George  McCready  Price  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  facts  which 
seem  to  overthrow  the  whole  theory  of  successive  ages  and 
with  it,  all  the  fossil  evidence  for  evolution.  The  overwhelm- 
ing character  of  this  evidence  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
reading  the  arguments  and  evidence  presented  in  the  books 
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by  this  author,  Fundamentals  of  Geology,  Q.  E.  D.,  The  New 
Geology.  These  arguments  were  summarized  in  a recent  is- 
sue of  this  Review,  and  need  only  to  be  touched  on  briefly 
in  this  article. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  com- 
monly accepted  “Successive  Age”  theory  in  Geology.  The 
column  at  the  right  gives  the  fossils  which  are  found  in  the 
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Chart  Illustrating  the  “Successive  Age”  Theory. 

corresponding  strata  on  the  left.  The  oldest  rocks  with  their 
corresponding  fossils  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart, 
and  the  strata  which  the  geologists  say  were  formed  most 
recently,  are  found  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  If  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks  is  correct,  it  seems  to  indicate  evolution 
through  past  geological  history. 

But  when  we  ask  the  pertinent  question  as  to  whether  the 
rocks  throughout  the  world  correspond  to  this  arrangement 
in  the  chart,  we  discover  several  things. 

a.  The  rocks  nowhere  in  the  world  contain  the  whole  se- 
ries of  strata.  The  most  that  are  present  anywhere  are  a few 
layers  of  the  series.  How  then  was  the  whole  series  built  up  ? 
The  answer  is  one  which  no  evolutionary  geologist  will  ad- 
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mit,  but  a study  of  the  facts  will  convince  any  unbiased  per- 
son that  it  is  true.  The  whole  series  was  built  up  by  assuming 
that  evolution  was  a fact,  and  arranging  the  rock  series  to 
correspond  to  the  assumption.  Geologists  have  long  admitted 
that  neither  the  mineral  characteristics  nor  the  relative  de- 
gree of  crystallization  offers  any  criterion  for  dating  the  rocks, 
so  the  only  way  the  strata  can  be  dated  is  by  the  fossils  they 
contain ! But  this  is  assuming  the  very  thing  to  be  proved ! 
Evolution  is  assumed  in  order  to  date  the  fossils,  the  fossils 
are  then  used  to  date  the  strata  containing  them,  and  the 
strata  are  then  used  to  prove  that  evolution  has  occurred ! 
A most  remarkable  procedure  of  logic,  but  one  which  con- 
cerns the  confirmed  evolutionist  not  a whit ! Such  an  assump- 
tion might  be  warranted  to  some  extent  if  it  were  found  that 
all  the  rocks  were  invariably  in  the  order  postulated,  but  what 
do  we  actually  find  ? 

b.  The  second  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  rocks  of  any 
one  age  may  be  found  resting  on  the  rocks  of  any  other  age 
in  perfect  conformability.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  examine 
the  rocks  we  find  that  in  many  places  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  any  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lower  strata  and  the  strata  immediately  over  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  upper  strata  may  belong  to  any  age 
in  the  whole  geological  series!  This  certainly  does  not  indi- 
cate that  there  were  successive  ages  which  definitely  followed 
each  other  over  the  whole  earth  and  which  were  separated 
by  millions  of  years  of  time! 

c.  A third  and  still  more  remarkable  fact  is  that  we  some- 
times find  these  comfortable  layers  of  strata  occurring  more 
than  once  in  the  same  vertical  section  of  rocks.  That  is  to  say, 
strata  of  rocks  of  a certain  age  will  be  found  imbedded  sev- 
eral times  in  the  same  vertical  section,  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  strata  have  ever  been  overturned  or  otherwise 
disturbed,  but  with  even,’  indication  that  they  were  depos- 
ited that  way.  If  millions  of  years  separated  the  deposition  of 
the  rocks  of  the  different  ages,  how  could  such  a condition 
exist?  Did  the  Carboniferous  Age,  for  example,  occur  sev- 
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eral  times?  How  otherwise  could  the  evolutionists  explain 
this  condition? 

d.  The  most  amazing  fact  of  all  is  that  in  many  places 
over  stretches  of  country  occupying  thousands  of  square 
miles,  the  so-called  “oldest  rocks,”  are  found  resting  in  per- 
fect conformability  on  top  of  the  “ younger  rocks.”  For  ex- 
ample, in  a tract  of  over  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  Montana,  we  find  Paleozoic  mountains 
resting  horizontally  on  Cretaceous  beds,  with  nothing  to 
mark  the  line  of  joining  of  the  two  strata  except  the  fact 
that  the  strata  on  top  contain  fossils  of  the  Cambrian  period, 
while  the  strata  underneath  contain  fossils  of  the  Cretace- 
ous period!  R.  G.  McConnell,  the  geologist  who  explored  the 
region  for  the  Canadian  government,  is  quoted  by  Price  in 
his  Fundamentals  of  Geology  as  saying:  “The  apparent  con- 
formity is  perfect,  even  in  the  clearest  sections,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  an  exact  line  between  the  two  series  is 
further  increased  by  the  close  lithological  resemblance”4  be- 
tween them.  That  is  to  say,  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  rocks 
are  the  same  all  the  way  from  top  to  bottom,  and  there  is  no 
line  between  the  two  layers  of  strata!  The  familiar  “thrust- 
fault”  theory  won’t  work  in  this  case,  for  the  territory  is 
over  six  hundred  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  wide,  so 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  for  the  rocks  on  top 
to  have  been  pushed  up  on  top  of  the  rocks  below. 

Nor  is  this  place  the  only  place  where  similar  up-side-down 
conditions  of  the  fossils  are  found.  They  are  found  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  China  and  else- 
where. As  Price  caustically  remarks,  how  much  of  the  earth’s 
surface  would  we  have  to  find  in  this  up-side-down  condition 
of  the  fossils  in  order  for  geologists  to  admit  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  their  successive  age  theory? 

But  if  the  theory  is  wrong,  what  becomes  of  the  fossil 
evidence  for  evolution?  It  disappears  with  the  theory  of  suc- 
cessive ages  into  the  limbo  of  intellectual  curiosities. 


Cf.  Annual  Report  of  1886,  Part  D.,  p.  17. 
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III.  Modern  Biology  has  examined  all  the  possible 

CAUSES  CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING  EVOLUTION  AND  CAN- 
NOT FIND  A SINGLE  CAUSE  OR  COMBINATION  OF  CAUSES 

WHICH  MIGHT  HAVE  PRODUCED  IT. 

Darwin’s  Position  Abandoned. 

If  Darwin  were  to  come  back  to-day  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  recognize  his  own  theory  in  what  is  loosely  called 
“Darwinism”  by  modern  evolutionists.  Most  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  Darwin's  scheme  have  been  one  by  one  aban- 
doned until  practically  all  that  remains  is  the  name.  In  place 
of  the  parts  abandoned,  other  features  have  been  substituted, 
until  the  evolutionary  theory  of  to-day  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Darwin’s  time.  What  has  actually  happened 
however,  is  that  one  by  one  all  the  possible  causes  which 
might  have  brought  evolution  about  have  been  examined  and 
found  wanting,  until  logic  would  seem  to  point  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  general  theory.  This  has  been  prevented  by 
the  hold  which  the  theory  has  on  the  scientific  mind,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  no  systematists  among  the 
scientists  to  gather  up  the  results  of  investigation  along  var- 
ious lines  and  correlate  them  in  their  bearing  on  the  general 
theory  of  evolution.  The  result  is  that  while  present  day 
biologists  cannot  point  to  any  cause  or  combination  of  causes 
which  might  have  brought  evolution  about,  they  nevertheless 
express  their  belief  in  terms  of  faith  rather  than  knowledge. 
Let  us  now  examine  these  possible  causes  for  ourselves. 
Variation  the  Vital  Point  of  Evolution  Theory. 

The  crux  of  the  evolution  question  is  in  variation.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  by  biologists  that  however  potent  nat- 
ural selection  may  have  been  in  killing  off  species  that  were 
unfitted  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  in  itself  was  not  an 
active  cause  capable  of  forcing  a species  upward  on  the  ladder 
of  evolution.  Natural  selection,  in  the  trite  but  apt  words  of 
an  earlier  critic  may  account  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
but  it  cannot  account  for  the  arrival  of  the  fittest.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  foster  the  favorable  variations  after  they  occur,  but 
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it  cannot  cause  the  favorable  variation  to  occur.  Unless  there 
are  variations  in  an  upward  direction,  natural  selection  can- 
not do  anything  to  bring  evolution  about. 

The  whole  question  then  hinges  about  the  point  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  variations  in  nature  in  an  upward 
direction  which,  if  given  time  enough  for  development,  might 
conceivably  bring  evolution  about.  Let  us  now  take  up  one 
by  one  all  the  variations  known  to  biologists  and  see  whether 
any  of  them  or  any  combination  of  them  might  produce 
evolution. 

1.  Acquired  Characters. 

Lamarck  and  his  followers  claimed  that  the  chief  factor  in 
evolution  was  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Darwin 
thoroughly  believed  in  such  inheritance,  and  Spencer  said  in 
an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1893:  “Close  con- 
templation of  the  facts  impresses  me  more  strongly  than 
ever  with  the  two  alternatives — either  there  has  been  inher- 
itance of ‘acquired  characters’ or  there  has  been  no  evolution.” 
Since  Weismann  put  forth  his  “Germ  Plasm  Theory,”  biol- 
ogists have  come  everywhere  to  accept  the  view  that  no  ac- 
quired or  environmentally  produced  characters  are  inherited! 
Popular  writers  such  as  Van  Loon  and  H.  G.  Wells  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  this  fact  as  their  books  are  filled  with  state- 
ments about  the  different  animals  and  man  “acquiring” 
various  organs  when  confronted  with  environmental  condi- 
tions which  demanded  their  use.  For  instance,  a popular 
writer  recently  endeavored  to  show  how  animals  first  began 
to  live  on  the  land,  by  saying  that  some  of  the  aquatic  organ- 
isms found  themselves  left  on  the  shore  or  in  a marshy  place 
by  the  receding  tides  and  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to 
living  on  land.  They  gradually  developed  lungs  in  place  of 
gills  and  so  were  able  in  time  to  stay  on  the  land  all  the  time  ! 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  such  an  ar- 
gument, for  it  is  clearly  evident  that  it  rests  entirely  on  the 
possibility  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  which 
are  now  known  not  to  be  inherited!  Much  of  the  plausibility 
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of  evolutionists'  arguments  rests  on  the  implicit  assumption 
of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

2.  Minute  Variations. 

Darwin  founded  his  whole  theory  on  the  belief  in  minute 
variations  between  individuals  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
which  natural  selection  could  utilize  in  bringing  about  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Each  succeeding  generation  of  survi- 
vors was  supposed  to  vary  in  this  way,  with  only  the  individ- 
uals having  the  most  favorable  variations  surviving  and 
transmitting  their  favorable  variations  to  their  descendants. 
It  is  now  known  that  such  minute  variations  although  they 
are  constantly  occurring  in  nature,  are  never  inherited  (un- 
less they  are  Mendelian  variations  or  mutations,  which  will 
be  discussed  later).  Evolution  cannot  have  occurred  through 
the  accumulation  of  these  small  variations  through  successive 
generations,  as  Darwin  thought,  for  they  are  not  inherited 
at  all ! The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Without  the  inheritance  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  natural  selection  could  have  functioned,  even  grant- 
ing that  variations  of  some  other  kind  exist,  for  according  to 
the  Darwinian  view  natural  selection  depended  for  its  potency 
on  the  fact  that  in  every  generation  there  were  so  many  dif- 
ferent individuals  that  some  among  them  would  have  favor- 
able variations,  and  so  could  be  preserved.  Without  variations 
in  ever}"  conceivable  direction  however  this  would  not  be 
possible  unless  a directing  Mind  be  postulated  to  explain  the 
process. 

3.  Abnormalities  or  Deformities. 

Another  class  of  variations  is  the  class  of  abnormalities 
or  deformities,  produced  by  disease,  or  by  some  unknown 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  germ  plasm.  “Club  feet,’’  two 
heads  on  one  body  and  such  variations  belong  to  this  class. 
Most  of  these  are  not  inherited,  and  the  ones  that  are,  belong 
to  the  class  of  mutations  to  be  discussed  later.  Even  were 
more  of  such  variations  inherited  than  is  actually  the  case, 
evolution  cannot  be  conceived  as  having  been  brought  about 
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in  this  way,  for  all  such  variations  are  things  which  would 
render  the  individual  possessing  them  less  able  to  survive  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  than  normal  individuals  of  the 
same  species. 

4.  Mendelian  Variations. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  science  of  Biology 
in  the  last  century  was  the  discovery  of  what  has  been  since 
known  as  “Mendel’s  Law.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  law,  but  a brief  outline  of  it  will  en- 
able us  to  understand  what  are  called  “Mendelian  Variations.” 

Whenever  two  individuals  are  bred  together,  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  parents  are  transmitted  wholly  or  in  part  to 
the  offspring.  However,  instead  of  being  equally  blended,  it 
often  happens  that  a descendant  inherits  almost  entirely  from 
one  parent  and  not  from  the  other.  This  is  explained  by  Men- 
delism  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  each  individual  is  com- 
posed of  a bundle  of  qualities  called  “unit  characters.”  These 
unit  characters,  or  “genes”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
indivisible  and  are  inherited  wholly  or  not  at  all.  Now  some 
of  them  are  what  are  called  “recessive”  unit  characters.  Each 
dominant  gene  has  a corresponding  recessive  gene.  When  the 
dominant  gene  and  the  recessive  gene  are  both  present,  the 
dominant  only  shows  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  recessive  gene  shows  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  individual  only  when  the  dominant,  with  which 
it  is  usually  paired,  is  absent.  Whenever  the  dominant  is  pres- 
ent in  the  individual  it  shows  itself  in  the  outward  appearance 
even  though  the  recessive  with  which  it  is  paired  is  likewise 
present. 

When  an  individual  possessing  a dominant  gene  is  crossed 
with  an  individual  possessing  a corresponding  recessive  gene, 
the  offspring  of  the  first  generation  will  all  be  in  appearance 
like  the  dominant  parent,  but  in  the  following  generations 
the  offspring  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  apparently 
dominant  individuals  to  one  recessive.  Of  the  three  appar- 
ently dominant  individuals,  one  of  them  has  no  recessive 
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gene  present  in  it,  while  the  other  two  have  recessive  genes 
present  which  do  not  show  in  the  outward  appearance.  The 
offspring  of  the  pure  recessive  will  all  be  pure  recessives, 
never  again  showing  the  dominant  character  unless  rebred 
to  an  individual  possessing  the  dominant  character.  The  off- 
spring of  the  pure  dominant  will  all  be  pure  dominants  un- 
less cross-bred  with  an  individual  having  both  the  dominant 
and  recessive  characters  present  and  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pure  recessive,  one  pure  dominant,  and  two  mixed 
dominant  and  recessive.  This  can  be  best  understood  by 
glancing  at  the  following  diagram.  The  black  represents 


Dominant  gene  only 
present. 

Both  dominant  and 
recessive  genes 
present. 


I 1 Only  recessive  gene 

' 1 present. 


Diagram  illustrating  Mendel's  Law 


dominant  characters,  while  the  white  represents  recessive 
characters.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  where  the  dominant  is 
present,  it  always  shows  in  the  outward  appearance  and  the 
individual  in  appearance  is  like  the  pure  dominants  even 
though  the  recessive  gene  is  likewise  present.  When  a tall 
green  pea  is  crossed  with  a short  green  pea,  the  offspring  of 
the  first  generation  are  all  tall  green.  The  next  generation 
however  has  the  following  proportion,  one  tall  green  which 
breeds  true,  one  short  green  which  breeds  true,  two  tall  green 
which  prove  to  be  mixed  like  the  mixed  parents. 

Now  when  two  or  more  different  characters  are  involved, 
the  result  is  far  more  complicated,  but  nevertheless  the  off- 
spring are  in  a proportion  which  can  be  determined  before- 
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hand  if  the  crossing  factors  are  known.  The  exact  propor- 
tion is  too  complicated  to  be  taken  up  here,  but  some  of  the 
offspring  will  be  different  from  either  parent,  though  all  the 
unit  characters  are  present  in  either  one  parent  or  the  other. 
For  example,  when  a tall  green  pea  is  crossed  with  a dwarf 
yellow,  some  of  the  offspring  will  be  dwarf  green  and  others 
tall  yellow,  two  variations  unlike  either  parent,  though  the 
tall  and  yellow  and  dwarf  and  green  unit  characters  were 
present  in  the  parents.  They  were  not  however  present  in 
that  combination.  When  a large  number  of  unit  characters 
are  involved,  the  possible  combinations  of  unit  characters 
are  almost  unlimited,  though  they  combine  according  to  a 
fixed  ratio. 

It  will  thus  be  noticed  that  there  is  room  for  a vast  amount 
of  variation  according  to  Mendel’s  Law.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  two  individuals  to  interbreed,  there  is  room  for  new 
Mendelian  combinations.  Moreover,  wherever  there  is  an 
individual  that  is  the  result  of  a Mendelian  cross,  the  origi- 
nal strains  can  all  be  separated  out  with  time  and  careful 
breeding  and  selection.  The  modern  science  of  plant  and  an- 
imal breeding  is  based  on  an  application  of  Mendel’s  Law. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  we  have  here  the  exact  way 
in  which  evolution  occurred,  namely  through  Mendelian  var- 
iations and  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  eliminating  the  unfit.  Twenty  years  ago  when  Men- 
delism  first  came  to  the  attention  of  biologists,  it  was  wel- 
comed as  the  solution  of  the  evolutionist’s  problem  of  what 
causes  evolution.  However,  as  time  went  on,  it  was  seen  that 
Mendelism  offers  no  solution  whatever  of  this  problem  of 
what  causes  evolution.  There  are  several  reasons  why  evolu- 
tion cannot  have  been  brought  about  according  to  Mendel’s 
law. 

First,  and  most  important,  Mendel’s  Law  does  not  apply 
to  any  species  which  reproduces  by  the  process  of  cell-divi- 
sion! In  other  words,  since  evolution  is  supposed  to  have 
started  with  unicellular  organisms  which  reproduce  by  the 
process  of  cell-division, if  it  had  had  to  depend  upon  Mendel’s 
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Law,  the  whole  process  of  evolution  could  never  have  gotten 
started ! This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  rule  out  Mendelism  as  a 
cause  of  evolution. 

Second,  suppose,  however,  that  in  some  unknown  manner, 
evolution  occurred  in  the  first  stages  of  life,  until  eventually 
individuals  were  produced  which  reproduced  sexually.  Even 
here  Mendelism  could  not  have  produced  evolution,  for  it 
will  be  noticed  that  according  to  Mendel’s  Law  unit  charac- 
ters must  be  present  in  the  parents  in  order  to  show  in  the 
descendants.  If  a hundred  unit  characters  are  present  in  a 
given  group  of  individuals,  the  descendants  of  any  possible 
grouping  of  those  individuals  will  show  only  those  hundred 
unit  characters!  Some  individuals  among  the  descendants 
will  have  a certain  combination  of  the  unit  characters,  while 
others  will  have  entirely  different  groups  of  unit  characters, 
but  not  one  individual  in  the  group  will  have  a unit  character 
different  from  the  original  hundred ! In  other  words,  you  get 
out  only  the  unit  characters  that  you  put  in ! Mendelism  could 
never  originate  a new  unit  character ! Is  it  not  plain  that  even 
among  sexually  reproducing  organisms,  evolution  could  not 
occur  according  to  Mendel’s  Law?  It  could  never  get  out  of 
the  circle  of  unit  characters  with  which  it  started,  and  so  no 
evolution  into  new  and  different  unit  characters  thus  pro- 
ducing a new  species,  could  ever  occur. 

But  there  is  still  a third  reason  why  evolution  could  not 
have  been  caused  by  Mendelism.  Even  were,  through  some 
mysterious  process,  a new  unit  character  added  to  the  race, 
it  could  not  be  perpetuated  as  a new  species,  because,  in  the 
natural  state,  such  a unit  character  would  immediately  be 
mixed  with  the  whole  race  through  interbreeding.  If  it  were 
not  mixed  with  the  whole  race  by  interbreeding,  the  individ- 
ual possessing  it  would  die  off  without  descendants.  In  order 
to  establish  a new  species,  tzvo  individuals,  possessing  the 
same  nezv  characteristic  not  possessed  by  the  ancestors,  would 
have  to  be  born  in  the  same  locality,  would  have  to  be  of  the 
opposite  sex,  would  have  to  be  fertile  with  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  sterile  to  all  the  ancestors  and  common  rela- 
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tives  in  that  locality ! A little  thought  will  show  the  absurdity 
of  such  a supposition.  The  law  of  probability  would  render 
such  a fortuitous  grouping  of  circumstances  absolutely  im- 
possible. If,  on  the  other  hand  we  say  that  God  brought  such 
a combination  of  circumstances  about,  we  depart  from  the 
evolutionary  thesis  that  evolution  is  due  to  resident  forces, 
and  take  away  all  objection  to  the  theory  that  God  created 
the  separate  species  at  the  beginning  when  the  world  was 
created.  The  question  in  that  case  would  be  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  evidence,  and  certainly  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  God  created  the  individ- 
ual species  without  any  long  drawn-out  process  of  evolution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  remember  that  in  the  natural  state  new 
Mendelian  combinations  are  not  perpetuated.  Each  new  com- 
bination is  lost  by  a re-shuffling  of  the  unit  characters  in  the 
following  generations.  No  new  species  could  get  started  in 
the  natural  state  through  a Mendelian  cross,  without  there 
occurring  the  same  combinations  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  We  can  artificially 
preserve  a Mendelian  variation  by  preventing  it  from  re- 
breeding with  other  species,  but  in  the  natural  state  this 
is  impossible.  No  new  species  could  ever  get  started  that  way, 
because  without  the  barrier  of  sterility  to  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  at  the  same  time  fertility  to  another  individual  hav- 
ing the  same  peculiar  combination  of  unit  characters,  no  new 
species  could  get  started.  And  if  by  some  fortuitous  circum- 
stance it  should  occur  once,  to  say  that  all  the  species  got 
started  in  that  way  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Mendel- 
ism  offers  absolutely  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species.  It  accounts  for  inherited  variations,  but  shows  no 
way  by  which  a new  species  could  start. 

5.  Mutations. 

There  is  only  one  other  class  of  variations  known  to 
science,  namely  mutations.  Could  species  have  originated 
through  such  variations?  A “mutation”  is  a change  in  in- 
heritance factors  contrary  to  Mendel’s  Law.  Whenever  a 
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variation  occurs  which  is  not  a unit  character  possessed  by  an 
ancestor,  and  which  breeds  true  among  the  offspring  of  the 
individual  possessing  the  new  variation,  we  call  it  a “muta- 
tion." We  will  divide  mutations  into  two  classes:  “regres- 
sive  mutations,”  or  those  changes  in  inheritance  factors  due 
to  the  loss  of  characteristics  possessed  by  the  ancestors;  and 
“progressive  mutations,”  or  those  changes  in  inheritance  fac- 
tors due  to  the  addition  of  characteristics  not  possessed  by 
any  ancestors. 

a.  Regressive  mutations. 

Let  us  first  consider  regressive  mutations.  Regressive  mu- 
tations which  are  transmittable  are  known  to  have  occurred 
in  many  well-authenticated  instances.  H.  E.  Walter,  in  his 
book  on  Genetics , names  a number  of  such  mutations,  such 
as  albinism  in  animals  (absence  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
skin),  etc.  However  many  of  those  which  Walter  classes  as 
progressive  mutations  are  in  reality  regressive  mutations,  as 
they  are  due  to  the  loss  of  characteristics  possessed  by  an- 
cestors. Professor  Morgan  of  Columbia  University  conduct- 
ed experiments  with  a certain  kind  of  fly,  and  bred  hundreds 
of  generations  of  this  insect,  in  the  course  of  which  muta- 
tions occurred  covering  almost  every  part  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  fly,  but  all  the  mutations  which  occurred  were  regressive 
mutations!  No  new  characteristics  not  possessed  by  the  an- 
cestors were  added  through  these  mutations ! The  fly  re- 
mained a fly  through  all  the  various  mutations.  Individuals 
were  born  having  no  eyes,  others  with  no  wings,  others  with 
no  legs  or  with  certain  pairs  of  legs  missing.  In  fact  the  only 
thing  not  produced  was  an  insect  not  a fly,  or  an  insect  with 
some  characteristic  added  to  those  possessed  by  the  ancestors ! 
All  the  mutations  which  occurred  were  due  to  the  loss  of 
some  characteristic  possessed  by  ancestors ! Now  this  is  not 
evolution!  Evolution  represents  the  addition  of  new  char- 
acteristics not  possessed  by  the  ancestors.  The  different  spe- 
cies now  existent  could  never  have  arisen  from  a single  cell 
or  a group  of  single  cells  by  regressive  mutations,  for  all  the 
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species  represent  additions  instead  of  losses  of  characteris- 
tics possessed  by  single  cells. 

b.  Progressive  Mutations. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  other  class  of  muta- 
tions, progressive  mutations.  Here,  if  anywhere,  lie  the  evo- 
lutionist’s hopes  of  discovering  real  evidence  of  variations 
which  might  produce  new  species.  But  what  do  we  find  when 
we  examine  these  mutations  ? In  the  first  place,  we  find  that 
most  of  the  mutations  which  have  been  classed  as  progres- 
sive mutations,  when  examined  closely  prove  to  be  regres- 
sive mutations.  Real  progressive  mutations  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  In  the  words  of  Vernon  Kellogg:  “To 
explain  the  extraordinary,  precise  adaptations  of  orchids 
and  other  insect-pollinated  flowers  to  their  insect  visitors, 
and  the  equally  extraordinary  adaptations  of  these  visitors 
to  their  plant  hosts  or  the  remarkable  adaptations  of  para- 
sites, or  of  protectively-colored  and  patterned  butterflies  and 
moths,  mutations  are  simply  hopeless.”  But  most  remarkable 
of  all  is  thefact  that  all  the  progressive  mutations  which  have 
been  observed  are  of  one  kind  only,  namely,  additions  to  the 
number  of  characteristics  already  possessed  by  other  individ- 
uals of  that  species ! No  mutations  are  recorded  where  an  en- 
tirely new  characteristic  has  been  added  to  the  species.  To 
take  an  extreme  case  as  an  illustration  of  this  point : cats 
have  never  developed  horns  nor  have  cows  wings ! In  order 
for  evolution  to  occur  such  new  characteristics  must  be  added 
to  the  stream  of  life.  Evolutionists  may  be  challenged  to  pro- 
duce even  one  example  from  biology  of  such  mutations  hav- 
ing occurred. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  all  mutations  which  have  occur- 
red, either  regressive  or  progressive,  are  fertile  with  the 
parent  stock,  or  else  are  completely  sterile.  This  is  a very 
important  point  and  one  which  biologists  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  recognize.  The  present  day  tendency  is  to  find 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  species  in  the  fact  that  they  will 
not  interbreed  with  other  species  and  produce  fertile  off- 
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spring.  If  this  is  a true  definition  of  a species,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  remarkable  that  all  observed  variations  or  muta- 
tions are  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  species.  Such  varia- 
tions or  mutations  even  were  they  a thousand  times  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  could  never  produce  evolution.  The 
species  as  they  exist  to-day  have  barriers  between  them  in  this 
fact  of  inability  to  interbreed.  Where  did  this  inability  come 
from?  Was  it  itself  a mutation?  If  so,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  same  mutation  occurred  in  every  one  of  the  almost  num- 
berless species  at  exactly  the  proper  time  in  order  to  conserve 
another  mutation  which  would  draw  the  individual  away 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  be  fertile  with  other  individuals 
having  the  same  mutation?  And  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
such  an  impossible  thing  happened  once,  would  anyone  have 
the  courage  to  make  the  assumption  in  the  case  of  every  spe- 
cies? It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  species,  so-called,  of 
present  day  nomenclature  are  not  true  species  but  only  vari- 
eties of  the  same  species,  because  they  will  interbreed,  and 
produce  fertile  offspring.  If  this  regrouping  and  reclassifying 
of  the  species  is  done,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  produce 
a single  example  of  a mutation  capable  of  becoming  the  an- 
cestor of  a new  species. 

In  closing  this  section  we  must  say  a word  about  one  of 
the  evolutionist’s  favorite  proofs  that  evolution  has  occurred, 
though  the  example  is  taken  from  geology'  and  depends  upon 
the  “successive  age”  theory  for  its  support,  the  evolution  of 
the  horse.  It  is  claimed  that  geology  proves  that  the  horse  of 
to-day  was  evolved  from  the  five-toed  Eohippus  of  Tertiary- 
times,  through  the  four-toed  Oroliippus  and  the  later  and 
larger  Mcsoliippus  up  to  the  one-toed  Equus  of  to-day.  In 
the  first  place,  even  were  the  successive  age  theory  true,  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  have  evolved  one  from  the  other.  As 
far  as  the  positive  evidence  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  there  is  any  real  connection  between  them.  If  the  suc- 
cessive age  theory  is  true  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  is  that 
there  is  a strong  presumption  of  such  development  provided 
there  is  real  proof  from  other  sources  that  evolution  has  oc- 
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curred  or  can  occur.  But  in  the  second  place,  notice  that 
it  would  be  only  an  example  of  regressive  mutation,  for  the 
Eohippus  had  five  toes  while  the  horse  of  to-day  has  only 
one!  The  evolutionist's  problem  is  to  account  for  the  ori- 
ginal five  toes.  The  one-toed  horse  has  lost  characteristics 
possessed  by  the  five-toed  Eohippus,  if  it  is  the  descendant  of 
the  Eohippus.  Such  a loss  is  not  evolution  in  any  true  sense. 
In  regard  to  the  size,  we  must  remember  that  size  depends 
upon  Mendelian  factors  and  the  horse  of  to-day  is  an  ex- 
ample of  artificial  selective  breeding,  which  would  not  occur 
in  the  natural  state.  Therefore,  even  though  we  were  to  grant 
the  evolutionist’s  contention  that  the  Equus  is  a development 
from  the  Eohippus,  (which  we  will  not  admit  for  a moment) , 
evolution  would  be  just  as  far  from  being  proved  as  ever, 
for  it  would  only  be  an  example  of  regressive  mutation  and 
selective  breeding  according  to  Mendel’s  Law,  through  nei- 
ther of  which  can  evolution  have  occurred. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  notice  that  we  have  examined  every  possible 
kind  of  variation  known  to  biologists,  and  have  not  found  a 
single  one  capable  of  producing  evolution.  Under  such  con- 
ditions what  are  we  to  conclude?  Is  not  the  conclusion  in- 
escapable that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  in  objective  evi- 
dence for  the  theory  of  evolution?  If  all  possible  causes  have 
been  examined  and  there  is  no  possible  cause  or  combination 
of  causes  which  might  have  brought  evolution  about,  is  it  not 
plain  that  evolution  could  not  have  occurred?  If  evolution 
did  not  occur,  how  did  the  species  originate?  There  is  only 
one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Evolutionists  may  cherish  their  blind  faith  in  their 
theory  if  they  so  desire,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
cease  insisting  that  their  theory  is  a fact  that  does  not  need 
to  be  proved.  If  they  have  evidence  let  them  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  thinking  public.  Above  all,  let  them  cease  living 
in  a world  of  “make  believe’’  and  come  out  into  the  world  of 
actuality.  The  day  is  past  when  a professor  of  biology  or 
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geolog)',  no  matter  how  erudite  he  may  be,  can  reply  to  evi- 
dence and  argument  against  evolution  with  only  ridicule, 
denials  and  assertions,  and  expect  intelligent  men  and  women 
to  be  satisfied. 

Pyengyang,  Korea. 


Floyd  E.  Hamilton 
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Without  taking  Mr.  Wells,  the  novelist-historian,  too  ser- 
iously in  matters  theological,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
has  in  his  God  the  Invisible  King  presented  in  bald,  clear,  and 
thoroughgoing  form  what  many  a philosopher  and  theologian 
has  been  saying  of  late  in  periodicals  under  such  headings  as, 
“The  Democratic  Conception  of  God”;  “What  the  War  Has 
Done  to  Our  Belief  in  God” ; “A  Finitist  Theology” ; and  the 
like.  The  gist  of  the  argument  is  this,  that  it  seeks  to  offer  a 
conception  of  God  divorced  from  ultimate  reality.  God  is 
not  “Being”  but  “Becoming.”  He  is  not  infinite  but  finite. 
The  divine  nature  is  not  only  truthfully  described  in  human 
terms,  but  exhausted  in  these.  We  are  all,  God  included, 
caught  up  in  the  process  of  evolution  and,  since  the  goal  of 
man  is  not  the  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  reality  but  the 
achievement  of  values,  God  is  to  be  conceived  in  the  light  of 
the  latter  and  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  universe. 

This  notion  of  a finite  God  is  not  the  mere  whim  of  a 
novelist  but  is  grounded  in  much  of  modern  thinking.  Sug- 
gested, though  not  dwelt  on  at  length,  by  Hume,1  we  find 
this  doctrine  cogently  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Three 
Essays  on  Religion.  Mill’s  interest  is  that  of  a thinker  trained 
in  the  sciences  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  empirical 
method.  He  often  seems  deeply  conscious  of  the  limitations 
of  such  a point  of  view  in  dealing  with  questions  of  theology. 
Nevertheless,  he  arrives  at  a conception  of  the  universe  which, 
if  less  outspokenly  agnostic  than  that  of  Wells,  is  such  only 
because  the  author  as  a true  philosopher  goes  about  the  argu- 
ment with  a greater  degree  of  caution  when  dealing  with 
questions  pertaining  to  ultimate  reality. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  teleological  argument  in  the  essay 
on  Theism,  Mill  finds  sufficient  evidence  of  “a  really  scientific 
character”  to  warrant  belief  in  a Creative  Mind.  However, 
in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  the  attributes  of  this  Being,  the 
conflict  between  omnipotence  and  goodness  is  stressed  and, 

1 Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  Part  XI. 
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in  the  light  of  the  apparent  imperfections  in  the  world,  Mill 
chooses  to  ascribe  perfect  goodness  and  to  deny  omnipotence 
to  this  Being.  The  question  at  once  arises  : By  whom  or  what 
is  that  Intelligent  Mind  limited?  By  the  inert,  recalcitrant 
matter?  Or  perhaps  by  another  being  or  power?  In  one  con- 
nection the  statement  is  made  that  there  is  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  “a  Being  of  great  but  limited  power,”  but  he  adds 
the  phrase,  “how  or  by  what  limited  we  cannot  even  con- 
jecture.”2 In  another  connection,  he  remarks  that  “even  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Creator  we  have  no  guarantee 
than  that  he  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  death  which  af- 
fects terrestrial  beings,  since  the  conditions  that  produce  this 
liability  wherever  it  is  known  to  exist  are  of  his  creating.”3 
Yet  he  does  say  of  Matter  and  Force  that  they  appear  to  be 
eternal.4  Apparently  it  is  this  Matter  and  Force  by  which 
Mill’s  God  is  limited,  and  as  these  constitute  the  essential  and 
permanent  nature  of  the  universe,  the  divorce  between  God 
and  ultimate  reality,  though  not  as  outspoken  as  in  Mr.  Wells, 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  whole  of  Mill’s  argument. 

Reinforced  by  the  predominantly  empirical  and  prag- 
matic habit  of  mind  of  our  day,  and  especially  by  the  desire 
to  justify  the  Christian  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  in  the 
light  of  the  horrors  of  the  recent  war,  theologians  have  of 
late  made  much  of  the  conception  of  a benevolent  but  limited, 
finite  God.  These  writers  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  problem 
which  the  existence  of  so  much  misery  and  evil  in  a world  of 
good  purpose  presents.  Their  avowed  aim  seems  to  be  to 
reduce  to  a minimum  divine  power  in  order  to  do  full  justice 
to  divine  goodness.  The  resulting  theodicies  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  Mill  and  Wells.  God  is  moral.  He  himself  is 
struggling  against  a greater  power,  however  defined,  and 
about  the  nature  of  that  greater  power  we  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  whole  argument  is  advanced  in 


2 John  Stuart  Mill,  Three  Essays  on  Religion,  p.  194. 

3 Pp.  242-3. 

4 Pp.  147,  150,  151.  153- 
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the  supposed  interest  of  the  moral,  and  at  the  expense  of 
what  are  traditionally  known  as  the  metaphysical,  attributes 
of  God.  Those  who  plead  for  a finite  and  limited  God  are 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  account  for  so  much  of  evil  in 
what  the  theist  has  always  maintained  to  be  a world  of  good 
purpose.  Their  outspoken  aim  is  not  primarily  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  conflicting  aspects  of  experience,  but  rather  the  inspir- 
ation for  moral  endeavor  and  the  removal  of  every  considera- 
tion that  might  paralyze  such  endeavor.  The  interest  is  ethical, 
not  metaphysical.  “One  elevated  feeling,”  says  Mill  in  com- 
menting on  his  finite  God,  “this  form  of  religious  idea  admits 
of,  which  is  not  open  to  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipotence 
of  the  good  principle  in  the  universe,  the  feelingof  helping  God 
— of  requiting  the  good  he  has  given  by  a voluntary  co-oper- 
ation which  he,  not  being  omnipotent,  really  needs,  and  by 
which  a somewhat  nearer  approach  may  be  made  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  purpose.”5  This  interest  in  the  moral  character 
of  God  as  the  only  adequate  inspiration  for  human  endeavor 
is  certainly  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  a note  of  deep  moral 
earnestness  running  through  much  of  the  argument  for  a 
finite  God.  It  constitutes  a wholesome  reaction  against  that 
trend  of  thought  which  tends  to  wipe  out  all  moral  distinc- 
tions, whether  in  the  supposed  interest  of  an  un-moral  Ab- 
solute or  of  a society  in  which  the  right  of  the  strongest  is 
supreme. 

If,  however,  the  question  be  raised  whether  this  conception 
of  an  objectively  existing  but  finite  God  is  satisfying,  the 
answer  cannot  be  dubious.  As  a source  of  inspiration  for 
moral  achievement  this  view  of  God  seems  very  useful  in- 
deed. The  feeling  that  somehow  the  overcoming  of  evil  and 
the  achievement  of  good  is  up  to  each  individual,  who  insofar 
as  he  fails  in  this  task  leaves  this  a poorer  world ; or,  to  put 
it  in  the  graphic  words  of  William  James,  that  “God  himself 
may  draw  vital  strength  and  increase  of  very  being  from  our 
fidelity”6 — this  feeling  would  appear  to  be  a great  stimulus 

5 P.  256. 

6 William  James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  61. 
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for  moral  endeavor.  We  cannot  suppress  the  question,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  true  that  this  is  attained  on  the  basis  of 
such  a view  as  Mill  and  Wells  propose.  Does  history  bear  out 
the  contention  that  peoples  who  made  least  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  who  extolled  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  over 
against  a real  or  assumed  necessitarianism  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  moral  endeavor?  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  non-Christian  groups,  the  history  of  modern  Christianity 
does  not  offer  much  evidence  for  this  proposition.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  followers  of  John  Calvin,  who  more 
than  all  the  Christian  groups  of  Reformation  days  empha- 
sized divine  omnipotence,  providence,  and  foreordination, 
have  exerted  a stronger  and  more  permanent  moral  influence 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  molding  of 
their  political  and  social  life  than  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
Lutherans.  The  charge  often  brought  against  Calvinism  that 
it  unduly  stressed  the  study  of  Dogmatics  and  failed  to  de- 
velop the  science  of  Ethics  may,  from  this  point  of  view  at 
least,  be  a merely  academic  one.  May  we  not  rather  conclude 
that  the  actual  moral  influence  of  Calvinism  proves  that  a 
dogmatics  is  of  great  and  abiding  significance  as  a foundation 
for  ethics? 

And  does  not  the  fundamental  weakness  of  any  such  view 
of  life  as  advanced  by  Mill  and  Wells  lie  in  the  attempt  to 
develop  a conception  of  God  divorced  from  all  considerations 
of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality?  That  such  an  attempt  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  consistent  thinking  is  a charge  which 
would  not  meet  the  objections  of  the  protagonists  of  a finit- 
istic  theology,  seeing  they  have  virtually  discarded  all  meta- 
physics. But — to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground — can  we 
maintain  that  the  conception  of  a non-omnipotent,  struggling, 
finite  God  is  as  great  an  inspiration  for  moral  endeavor  as  the 
conception  which  it  attempts  to  displace?  Once  we  have  di- 
vorced God  from  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  universe,  do  we 
not  lose  the  certainty  that  ultimately  the  good  will  triumph  ? 
Mill,  though  he  seems  throughout  his  Essays  to  have  in  mind 
only  one  divine  being,  at  least  in  one  connection  makes  the 
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statement  that  polytheism  is  “more  natural’’  than  mono- 
theism.7 If  this  remark,  apparently  made  en  passant , is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  men  lower  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation, as  the  nature  worshipers,  are  polytheists  rather  than 
monotheists,  no  one  can  object.  However,  this  is  no  more  to 
the  credit  of  polytheism  than  the  fact  that  a magical  view  of 
life  is  more  “natural”  than  a scientific  one  is  to  the  credit  of 
magic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  is  intended  as  a 
mild  suggestion  that  polytheism  may  be  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  monotheism,  such  a remark  must  give  food  for  thought 
to  every  protagonist  of  a finite  conception  of  God.  Professor 
James  closes  his  Varieties  of  Religions  Experience  with  the 
suggestion  of  a possible  polytheism  of  finite  deities,  a position 
which  he  reiterates  in  A Pluralistic  Universe.  Mr.  Wells, 
who  is  outspoken  in  his  belief  in  a single  limited  divine  power, 
throughout  stresses  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  ultimate  of  existence.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
“Veiled  Being,”  and  that  “it  seems  to  know  nothing  of  life 
or  death  or  good  or  ill.” 

But  what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  these  finite  gods,  how- 
ever benevolent,  are  perfectly  helpless  before  such  a greater 
and  perhaps  evil  power  in  the  universe?  What  if  they,  how- 
ever eager  to  help  mankind  as  good  friends  and  companions, 
should  prove  to  be  helpless  before  a universe  which  is  essenti- 
ally hostile  to  their  endeavors?  What  if  the  soldiers  fighting 
under  the  command  of  the  “Invisible  King,”  who  himself  is 
struggling  against  the  unknown  forces  of  the  universe,  should 
go  down  to  defeat  with  their  king?  If  it  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  battle  inspires  soldiers  to 
fight  the  more  desperately,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is 
nothing  so  paralyzing  as  the  fear  stealing  over  any  army  that 
the  opposing  force  is  too  great  for  them.  It  is  true  that 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  knowing  themselves  overwhelmed 
and  hopelessly  outdone,  may  display  a magnificent  type  of 
heroism,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  very  motive 
which  inspires  such  noble  action  springs  from  their  belief  in  a 


7 P.  130. 
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universe  in  which  such  ideals  as  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
have  ultimate  meaning.  Precisely  this  would  be  lacking  in  case 
God  as  finite  should  in  the  end  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greater 
forces  of  evil  constituting  the  real  nature  of-  the  universe. 
And  thus  belief  in  a finite  God  might  inspire  despair  instead  of 
courage.  For,  although  Mr.  Wells  makes  Mr.  Britling  say  of 
this  finite  God  that  “someday  he  will  triumph,”  this  can  be  no 
more  than  the  expression  of  a pious  wish  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Wells’s  theology. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  religious  mind,  however  averse 
to  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  world,  can  ultimately  feel 
satisfied  with  any  view  of  a finite  God  as  above  advanced. 
Wells,  who  differs  from  Mill  in  being  less  cautious  and  more 
outspoken,  though  perhaps  not  in  being  less  consistent,  offers 
his  readers  together  with  his  finite  God  a mysterious  or 
“veiled”  being,  somehow  connected  with  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  universe  and  by  him  called  “Necessity,”  which  before 
long  may  turn  out  to  be  the  lord  of  the  universe  and  the  master 
of  human  destinies.  Surely,  even  Mr.  Wells  is  a metaphysician 
despite  himself. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  a position  is  avoided  by  that 
large  and  growing  group  of  modern  thinkers  who  have,  with 
a greater  or  lesser  degree  of  consistency,  turned  their  back 
upon  all  transsubjective  reality  and  have  entirely  discarded 
what  Mr.  Wells  in  one  connection  rather  crudely  calls  the 
“external  reality”  of  God.  I refer  to  the  Pragmatists.  This 
school  of  thinkers  is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  surely  the 
most  influential,  in  our  country  today.  Their  position  is  to  be 
viewed  as  the  most  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  premises 
which,  more  or  less  consistently,  have  been  embraced  and 
applied  by  various  groups  in  current  theological  and  philo- 
sophical thinking,  whether  these  bear  the  label  of  Humanists, 
Activists,  Personal  Idealists,  or  Pragmatists.  Pragmatism 
being  typically  and  outstandingly  American,  there  is  no 
country  in  which  these  principles  have  been  applied  in  so 
radical  a fashion.  The  influence  of  James  and  Dewey  is  wide- 
ly felt.  The  latter  has  the  satisfaction  of  having  fathered  the 
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Chicago  school  of  pragmatic  thought,  which,  centered  in  the 
big,  buzzing,  active  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  nurtured  in 
the  academic  soil  of  that  typically  American  university  which 
is  endowed  by  the  millions  of  an  enterprising  business  man, 
is  extending  its  influence  into  American  philosophy,  theology, 
science,  sociology,  business,  and  education.  Not  the  least 
striking  feature  in  this  wave  of  pragmatic  thinking  is  the 
welcome  which  theologians  have  accorded  the  new  doctrine 
and  the  consistency  with  which  many  of  them  have  applied  its 
principles  to  the  problems  of  religion  and  theology. 

The  school  of  theology  which  has  more  than  any  other  in- 
fluence prepared  the  minds  of  American  theologians  for  this 
acceptance  of  the  more  radical  pragmatic  principles  in  their 
bearing  upon  religion,  is  undoubtedly  that  theological  form 
of  Neo-Kantianism  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ritschl.  Though  in  Germany  already  a decided  reaction  has 
set  in  against  Ritschlianism,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in 
current  theological  thought,  especially  in  America,  any  nine- 
teenth century  thinker  still  so  controls  the  minds  of  theolog- 
ians as  does  Albrecht  Ritschl.  When  Ritschl  began  to  teach, 
there  was  springing  up  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
“intellectualism”  and  “absolutism”  of  the  then  dominant  He- 
gelian school.  His  protest  against  the  influence  of  metaphysics 
in  theology  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  His  historical  positiv- 
ism seemed  to  recover  a good  deal  of  historical  Christianity 
and  its  sources  which  the  destructive  criticism  of  such  Hegel- 
ian theologians  as  Baur  and  Strauss  had  underestimated  if 
not  entirely  discounted.  His  emphasis  upon  value-judgments 
seemed  refreshing  after  much  of  the  apparently  fruitless 
speculation  of  the  day.  And  when  he  advanced  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  the  realization  of  a prac- 
tical and  social  Christianity,  he  struck  a responsive  chord 
indeed. 

Now  Ritschlianism  is  not  merely  the  application  of  the 
value  point  of  view  to  theology.  Such  application  would  un- 
doubtedly have  constituted  an  inestimable  gain,  and  insofar 
as  this  school  has  contributed  toward  the  revitalizing  of 
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theology  through  the  apprehension  of  the  significance  of 
values,  its  influence  is  certainly  to  be  appreciated.  But  Ritschl 
overworked  his  thesis.  In  his  desire  to  introduce  the  value 
point  of  view,  he  virtually  broke  with  all  questions  of  ultimate 
reality.  The  scientific  positivism  which  underlay  the  anti-meta- 
physical  schools  of  philosophy  became  in  Ritschl’s  theolog- 
ical mind  an  historical  positivism,  which,  though  purporting 
to  be  based  upon  the  facts  of  historical  Christianity,  was  a 
positivism  nevertheless. 

In  this  matter  of  their  antipathy  against  metaphysics  the 
Ritschlians  are  very  outspoken.  Ritschl  gave  an  account  of 
his  position  in  the  matter  in  his  Theologie  und  Metaphysik. 
It  was  his  avowed  aim  to  rid  faith  of  what  he  called  the 
“tyranny  of  philosophy.”  He  sought  a ground  for  Christian 
certitude  that  was  to  be  independent  of  metaphysics.  Har- 
nack,  a Ritschlian  perhaps  greater  than  Ritschl,  has  consis- 
tently applied  this  anti-metaphysical  attitude  to  his  historical 
studies  of  Christian  dogma.  The  quotation  from  Goethe  op- 
posite the  first  page  of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Dogviengeschichte 
speaks  volumes  in  this  connection.  The  thesis  of  this  monu- 
mental work  of  Harnack's,  that  the  original,  genuine  Christi- 
anity was  an  ethical  gospel  which  was  corrupted  when  it 
came  into  contact  with  the  speculation  of  the  Greek  mind,  is 
a position  which  hosts  of  theologians  in  our  country  have  ac- 
cepted as  a correct  reading  of  the  history  of  Christian  dog- 
ma. All  these  Ritschlian  influences  were  so  much  prepared 
soil  into  which  the  seed  of  Pragmatism  fell. 

Pragmatism  claims  not  to  be  a philosophy  but  a habit  of 
mind.  It  is  “radically  empirical”  and  unequivocally  turns  its 
back  on  all  that  pretends  to  be  permanent,  fixed,  or  ultimate. 
It  is  the  glorification  of  change,  becoming,  growth,  achieve- 
ment, risk,  chance,  adventure,  creativity.  The  world  is  not  a 
finished  product,  nor  is  there  a definite  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  it  becomes.  We  are  daily  making  it.  Ultimate 
reality  there  is  none.  “Experience  implies  no  ultimate  real- 
ity.”8 Man’s  sole  interest  is  the  achievement  of  human  values, 


8 Joseph  R.  Geiger,  Some  Religious  Implications  of  Pragmatism,  p.  18. 
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and  these  are  being  created  as  he  develops.  The  function  of 
thought  in  this  process  is  purely  instrumental.  In  the  words 
of  Dewey,  it  is  “a  useful  tool  for  action.”  Geiger  tells  us  that 
the  explanations  of  theology  and  science  alike  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  instruments  of  control.9  On  this  basis  truth  be- 
comes purely  a matter  of  workability.  Its  sole  test  is  success. 
If  one  wishes  to  know  whether  an  idea  is  true,  he  needs  but 
trace  its  effects  on  practical  life.  And  so,  in  the  peculiar  phrase 
of  William  James,  truth  “happens  to”  an  object.  In  a strik- 
ingly epigrammatic  sentence  the  same  author  says  : “You  can 
say  of  it,  then,  either  that  ‘it  is  useful  because  it  is  true,’  or 
that  ‘it  is  true  because  it  is  useful.’  Both  these  phrases  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing.”10  And  so  a religion  is  true,  or  rather 
becomes  true,  if  it  functions  satisfactorily  in  man’s  struggle 
for  existence. 

Being  avowedly  a philosophy  of  life  and  practicality,  Prag- 
matism has  applied  its  beliefs  and  methods  to  various  realms 
of  human  endeavor.  Dewey’s  influence  in  recent  education  is 
an  eloquent  example.  Of  even  greater  significance  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  is  to  be  regarded  the  influence  of  the 
pragmatic  spirit  in  the  domain  of  social  service.  Ritschl’s 
emphasis  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  preaching  of 
social  Christianity  has  been  greatly  reinforced  by  pragmatic 
religion.  The  study  and  practice  of  Social  Ethics  owes  much 
of  its  stimulus  to  the  pragmatic  habit  of  mind.  President 
McGiffert’s  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  keen:  “The  interest  of 
modern  Christians  in  the  transformation  of  social  institu- 
tions, or  in  their  permeation  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  Agnosticism  touching  the  life  of 
another  world  and  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  and  is 
hardly  to  be  understood  apart  from  it.”11  The  aim  of  life 
being  the  achievement  of  human  values,  religion  has  by  many 
been  practically  identified  with  social  service.  After  Geiger 
tells  his  readers  that  “religious  judgments  are  concerned 

9 Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

10  William  James,  Pragmatism,  p.  204. 

11  A.  C.  McGiffert,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas,  p.  164. 
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with  creating  religious  values  and  that  these  values  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  certain  prosperous  and  beneficent  types 
of  social  organization  and  economic  control,”12  he  is  entirely 
consistent  when  he  proceeds  to  define  theology  as  the  “science 
of  social  values.”13 

In  this  light  Pragmatism’s  conception  of  God  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. God  is  the  hypostatization  of  the  highest  values  of 
life  and  has  no  reality  apart  from  man’s  achievement  of 
these  values.  It  is  true  that  James  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
defender  of  Theism.  In  complete  agreement  with  his  tempera- 
mental attitude  toward  all  religious  questions,  the  Cambridge 
philosopher  at  times  advanced  a conception  of  a finite  being 
who  helps  humanity  in  its  struggles,  while  at  other  time  he 
proposed  a sort  of  polytheism  of  such  finite  deities.  That  the 
“radical  empiricist”  found  elements  corresponding  to  this 
conception  in  his  religious  experience  and,  finding  it  useful, 
advanced  it  as  an  hypothesis  “live  enough  to  tempt  his  will,” 
may  only  show  that  he  had  not  entirely  eliminated  his  relig- 
ious antecedents,  which,  as  Professor  Riley  has  pointed  out, 
were  Swedenborgian.14  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  those 
Pragmatists  who  did  not  happen  to  have  had  such  an  exper- 
ience, or  who  succeeded  in  shaking  it  off,  were  fully  as  good 
Pragmatists.  They  certainly  are  the  more  influential  to-day. 
The  Chicago  school  is  unquestionably  more  radically  prag- 
matic than  the  genial  founder  of  the  Cambridge  school. 
Ames’s  position  is  unequivocal,  and  Geiger  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  religious  knowledge  “is  not  concerned  with  exist- 
ence as  such  at  all.”  “It  has  to  do,”  he  avers,  “with  values  and 
meanings  in  terms  of  implied  future  consequences.”15  And 
the  task  of  the  new  theology  is  accordingly  "to  work  out 
some  way  or  ways  of  conceiving  God  which  would  render 
this  conception  of  the  divine  a more  effective  instrument  of 
social  control.”18 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

13  P.  38. 

14Woodbridge  Riley,  American  Thought,  p.  329. 

15  Op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

16  P.  40. 
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This  yields  the  “democratic  conception  of  God’’  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  n current  religious  discussion.  In  his  chap- 
ter entitled  “God,”  Mr.  Geiger  points  out  that  at  every  level 
of  culture  the  God-idea  “is  the  ideal  embodiment  of  the  high- 
est social  values  peculiar  to  that  level.”17  Man  has  passed 
first  through  the  tribal  or  autocratic  stage  of  social  control; 
then  through  the  “natural  rights”  stage;  and  now  he  is  liv- 
ing in  the  democratic  stage.  Each  of  these  stages  has  pro- 
duced a corresponding  conception  of  God.  In  the  first  stage, 
God  is  conceived  in  terms  of  sovereignty  as  a mighty  mon- 
arch. In  the  second,  He  is  our  Father  and  the  terms  are 
those  of  kinship.  The  God  of  the  future,  who  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  society  as  constituted  in  our  day,  must  be  a demo- 
cratic God. 

This  “democratic”  theology  is  very  much  the  fashion  just 
now.  In  a striking  article  entitled  “American  Democracy  as 
a Religion,”  Thomas  Davidson  as  far  back  as  October  1899 
already  held  up  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Ethics  as  the  chief  task  of  the  century  upon  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  the  achievement  of  a new  religion  which  he 
called  “Americanism”  or  “Democracy.”  In  a sentence  which 
summarizes  the  argument  he  said : “And  now  the  old  super- 
natural, monarchic  religion  has  passed  away,  or  is  rapidly 
passing  away,  along  with  the  institutions  founded  upon  it, 
and  is  giving  place  to  a religion  of  democracy,  which  finds 
its  highest  expression,  so  far,  in  this  great  republic,  which, 
in  its  Constitution,  acknowledges  no  God,  but  finds  the 
source  of  all  authority  in  man.”18  Under  the  title  “The  Demo- 
cratic Conception  of  God,”  Professor  Overstreet  some  years 
later  advanced  a similar  plea.  Man  has  passed  from  the 
pack  stage  of  civilization  through  that  of  class  differentiation 
and  privilege  into  the  third  stage,  which  he  characterized  as 
that  of  personal  differentiation  or  of  social  democracy.  Our 
notions  of  God  are  still  derived  from  terms  of  the  second 
stage,  which  was  oligarchic  and  static.  The  spirit  of  modern 

17  P-43. 

18  American  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  p.  37. 
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thought,  however,  is  democratic  and  dynamic.  In  Professor 
Overstreet’s  own  words:  “To  divide  the  universe  into  two 
mutually  exclusive  kinds  of  being,  one  absolute  in  perfection 
and  power,  the  other  limited  and  imperfect,  would  be  to  con- 
tinue into  modern  life  a habit  of  thought  bred  in  the  older 
externalistic  spirit  of  class  status.”  The  demands  of  this 
‘democratic  age  on  our  conception  of  God  involve  that  “mono- 
theism must  pass,  and  some  form  of  view  consistent  with  a 
cosmic  evolutional  democracy  must  take  its  place.”  And  the 
author  closed  this  outspoken  article  with  the  words  of 
Joachim  de  Lyra,  interpreted  by  a parenthesis  of  his  own, 
“The  Kingdom  of  the  Father  has  passed ; the  Kingdom  of  the 
Son  is  passing;  the  Kingdom  (which,  indeed,  is  the  demo- 
cracy) of  the  Spirit  is  to  come.”19  One  of  the  more  extensive 
expositions  of  this  “democratic”  religion  as  applied  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  have  in  the  Biblical  World  of  1919,  which  pub- 
lished a series  of  articles  from  the  hand  of  Gerald  B.  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Here  under  the  telling  caption 
“Making  Christianity  Safe  for  Democracy,”  the  writer  ad- 
vanced a plea  for  the  “democratization”  of  Christianity,  of 
religious  experience,  of  the  church,  of  the  state,  and  of  in- 
dustry. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  “democratic  God”  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  society  of  human  beings  which  is  striving  to 
achieve  the  higher  values  of  life.  The  only  alternative  for  the 
“external,”  “monarchic,”  “autocratic”  God  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  suggests  itself  to  these  writers,  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  God  with  humanity,  and,  consequently,  of  theology 
with  ethics.  “We  are  coming  therefore  to  the  new  thought,” 
said  Professor  Overstreet,  “that  society  is  guided — if  we  may 
still  use  that  word — not  by  king  or  class,  but  by  the  infinite 
action  and  reaction  of  all  its  members.”20  Speaking  of  the 
“figure”  under  which  the  world  is  to  be  viewed,  he  continued  : 
“There  is  no  place  in  the  figure  for  an  eternally  perfect  being, 
and  no  need  : no  need,  for  the  vast  society  by  its  own  inherent 

19  Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.  1913,  pp.  408,  41 1. 

20  P.  402. 
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mass-dialectic — of  struggle  and  adaptation,  cooperation  and 
conflict — is  working  out  its  own  destiny;  no  place,  for  the 
society,  democratic  from  end  to  end,  can  brook  no  such  radi- 
cal class  distinction  as  that  between  a supreme  being  favored 
with  eternal  and  absolute  perfection  and  the  mass  of  beings 
doomed  to  the  lower  ways  of  imperfect  struggle.  It  is  the 
large  figure  out  of  which  is  projected  the  conception  of  the 
God  that  is  o'urselves,  in  which  and  of  whom  we  literally 
are ; the  God  that  in  every  act  and  intention,  we,  with  all  oar 
countless  fellows,  are  realising/’21  Air.  Davidson,  nearly  as 
outspoken  as  Professor  Overstreet,  simply  identifies  our 
civil  with  our  religious  life.22  Speaking  of  the  two  commands 
of  Christ,  he  informs  his  readers  we  “can  today  drop  the  first 
of  these  commands  and  define  the  second.”23  And  he  an- 
nounces that  “the  old  external  God  . . . must  be  replaced 
by  the  perpetual  divinity  of  every  one  of  us.”24 

Now  it  is  true  that  not  all  writers  who  have  embraced  the 
premises  of  pragmatic  religion  and  hold  to  a “democratic” 
conception  of  God  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  all  reality  to 
God  apart  from  man.  Especially  the  theologians  are  a little 
more  hesitant  than  the  philosophers  in  this  matter.  Professor 
Gerald  B.  Smith,  for  instance,  decides,  like  Air.  Wells,  for  a 
God  that  is  “a  co-worker,  an  intimate  companion.”25  Un- 
doubtedly this  notion  proves  more  “satisfying”  to  the  relig- 
ious need  of  those  who  embrace  it.  But,  what  if  this  idea  is 
but  a remnant  of  the  old  “monarchic”  conception  of  God 
found  lingering  in  the  religious  experience  of  those  whose 
conceptions  are  not  completely  democratized  ? Surely,  on  the 
pragmatic  basis  this  is  more  than  a mere  possibility.  It  would 
seem  that  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  a finite  God  is  to 
be  useful,  he  must  be  raised  above,  and  be  different  from, 
humanity.  Else  one’s  next-door  neighbor  or  friend  might  as 

21  P.  410.  Italics  by  the  author. 

22  Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

23  P.  40. 

24  P.  38. 

25  Biblical  World,  Vol.  53,  p.  145. 
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well  be  his  God.  But,  can  there  be  place  for  such  a Being  in  a 
society  “democratic  from  end  to  end'’?  Is  not  this  counten- 
ancing a class  distinction  which,  though  not  as  radical  as  that 
between  a perfect  and  an  imperfect  being,  yet  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a remnant  of  the  old,  “monarchic”  stage  of  thinking?  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  those  who  have  decided  for  “the 
God  that  is  ourselves,”  for  “the  perpetual  divinity  of  every 
one  of  us,”  have  a more  consistently  democratic  conception 
of  God  than  those  who  stop  at  the  halfway  house  of  a finite 
deity  utterly  divorced  from  ultimate  reality. 

And  thus  we  have  come  around,  though  by  quite  a differ- 
ent way,  to  essentially  the  same  humanitarian  religion  as 
Comte  and  his  followers  advanced  in  their  day.  Though 
Comte’s  starting-point  was  that  of  a consistently  scientific 
Positivism,  and  Pragmatism’s  point  of  departure  is  to  be 
found  in  its  interest  in  man’s  needs  and  human  values,  they 
are  equally  empirical  in  their  method  and,  consequently,  have 
no  God  except  humanity  or  the  ideal  values  of  life  which  man 
is  constantly  achieving.  In  contrast  to  the  alleged  impersonal- 
ism  of  the  Absolute  Idealists,  against  whom  Pragmatism  and 
allied  schools  are  protesting,  Pragmatists  are  fond  of  insist- 
ing on  calling  their  philosophy  a personalism.  The  movements 
loosely  indicated  by  the  terms  Humanism  and  Personalism 
are  closely  allied  to  the  pragmatic  way  of  thinking.  Personal- 
ity is  their  watchword.  The  need  of,  and  desire  for,  a person- 
al and  human  conception  of  God  is  frequently  stressed  by 
men  of  this  school.  But  when  this  pragmatic  empiricism 
claims  to  be  the  protagonist  of  the  personality  of  God,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  however  much  it  may  make  of  per- 
sonality, it  has  no  God.  For  why  should  anyone  delude  him- 
self into  believing  that  he  still  has  a God  when  that  in  the 
conception  of  God  which  made  it  a significant  religious  be- 
lief has  been  emptied  of  all  its  content? 

The  conception  of  a finite  God  who  does  have  an  existence 
apart  from  humanity  but  bears  no  relation  of  necessity  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  universe,  appears,  as  suggested  above, 
to  be  but  a halfway  house  on  the  road  to  a thoroughgoing 
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humanitarianism.  Critics  of  Mr.  Wells  have  asked,  Why 
speak  of  God  as  king?  Why  not  as  friend  or  companion? 
And  we  may  ask,  Why  speak  of  God — in  this  sense — as  com- 
panion ? Or  rather,  to  turn  the  question  around,  Why  speak 
of  this  “companionship”  as  God?  Professor  Pringle-Pattison 
remarks  pertinently,  “One  is  at  a loss  to  see  why  the  title  of 
God  should  be  bestowed  on  an  individual  essentially  of  the 
human  type,  though,  no  doubt,  on  a larger  scale  and  at  a 
higher  stage  of  development.”26  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  eighties,  was  frank 
enough  to  confess : “I  have  no  wish  to  ‘worship’  humanity 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  a man  worships  his  own  father 
and  mother.”27 

And  this  is  precisely,  it  would  seems,  what  the  more  con- 
sistent of  our  pragmatic  theologians  might  say.  For  them  the 
object  of  religious  worship  has  not  one  whit  more  of  trans- 
subjective  reality.  In  their  discussions  of  religion  the  phe- 
nomenological aspects  of  the  problem  are  dwelt  on  at  great 
length,  but  questions  of  ultimate  validity  are  suppressed.  The 
entire  religious  problem  is  by  them  reduced  to  the  description 
of  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  determination  of 
the  “value”  of  these  for  man  in  his  struggle  for  existence. 
In  fact,  in  the  minds  of  many  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  any 
religious  ontology,  whether  called  theology  or  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  psychology  of  religion  has  rendered  all  such 
investigation  superfluous  and  antiquated.  This  science  has  of 
late  leaped  to  the  foreground,  and,  like  most  youthful  sciences 
in  their  day,  advances  claims  which  threaten  to  become  simply 
preposterous.  Surely,  we  may  appreciate  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life.  In 
a way,  the  great  populartiy  which  the  empirical  point  of  view 
enjoys  today  in  the  study  of  religion  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
Psychology  will  prove  its  usefulness,  no  doubt,  in  directing 
attention  to  aspects  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  have 
been  overlooked  or  suppressed.  That  the  description  and 

26  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Idea  of  God,  p.  383. 

27  Nineteenth  Century,  1884,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  369. 
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classification  of  the  states  of  the  religious  mind  may  be  put 
to  valuable  use  in  the  domain  of  worship  and  religious  edu- 
cation, no  one  can  fail  to  recognize.28 

But  this  empirical  study  of  religion  is  subject  to  great  and 
serious  limitations.  I do  not  here  think  first  of  all  of  the 
questionable  methods  often  employed,  nor  of  the  tendency 
so  common  today  of  emphasizing  onesidedlythe  abnormal  and 
the  irrational  in  religious  experience.  A much  more  important 
consideration  is  the  limitation  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
science  itself  imposes  upon  the  psychology  of  religion.  Men 
like  Ames  and  Leuba  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  em- 
pirical study  of  religion  has  displaced  every  other  approach 
to  the  problem.  On  their  basis  there  is  no  room  for  any 
science  of  theology,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  its 
object  has  no  existence.  Theology  as  the  science  of  social 
values  is  reduced  to  ethics,  more  particularly,  social  ethics. 
Mr.  Geiger,  though  from  practical  considerations  desirous 
of  maintaining  theology  as  an  independent  science,  realizes 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between 
such  a science  and  the  science  of  ethics.  In  fact,  he  says : 
“Between  the  program  being  pursued  by  such  thinkers  and 
writers  [i.e.,  ethicists  who  have  frankly  adopted  a biological 
and  social  point  of  view]  and  the  task  here  [i.e.  by  the  au- 
thor] assigned  to  theology  no  distinction  whatever  can  be 
made.”29  How  the  author  can  hold  it  possible  to  develop  a 
theology  on  this  basis,  as  he  attempts  to  do,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Ames  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  psychology 
of  religion  “is  the  science  which  in  its  developed  forms  be- 
comes theology  or  the  philosophy  of  religion.”30  To  him  as 
to  all  who  apply  this  psychologism  to  religion  and  theology, 
all  reality  existing  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  is 
either  denied  or  ignored.  Applying  the  functional  psychology 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life,  they  come  to  the  con- 


28  George  M.  Stratton,  “Where  Has  Psychology  Left  Religion,”  Journal 
of  Religion,  Jan.  1923. 

29  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

30  E.  S.  Ames,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  26. 
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elusion  that  religious  beliefs  have  only  a functional  signifi- 
cance. Accordingly,  the  conception  of  God,  in  the  words  of 
Ames,  merely  “signifies  the  totality  of  our  purposes  and 
values.”31  In  the  name  of  the  empirical  method  transsub- 
jective  reality  is  thus  denied  to  the  object  of  religion. 

But  surely  this  is  to  mistake  entirely  the  function  and  juris- 
diction of  the  psychology  of  religion.  This  discipline  can  do 
no  more  than  study  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. If  it  wishes  to  retain  its  claim  to  being  a science,  it  must 
follow  the  scientific  method  of  observing,  describing,  and 
classifying  the  data  of  the  religious  consciousness.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  is  justified — in  fact,  called  upon — to  use  the  empirical 
method.  But,  as  many  careful  psychologists  of  religion  have 
not  failed  to  point  out,  this  empirical  study  can  tell  us  nothing 
at  all  about  reality  of  the  object  of  religious  worship.  The 
psychology  of  religion  may  describe  the  states  of  the  religious 
mind;  it  cannot  properly  evaluate  them.  Description  is  not 
validation.  After  the  most  thoroughgoing  description  of  the 
religious  experience,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  its 
beliefs  has  to  be  faced,  and  this  is  an  essentially  metaphysical 
question  properly  belonging  to  the  domain  of  theology.  This 
religion.  Religious  phenomenology  is  but  the  preliminary 
is  a question  not  of  the  psychology,  but  of  the  philosophy  of 
study  to  religious  ontology.  When  this  pragmatic  psycholog- 
ism steps  across  the  border  separating  science  from  meta- 
physics and,  making  its  empiricism  a philosophy  of  reality, 
declares  that  no  reality  can  properly  be  claimed  for  the  object 
of  religion  apart  from  the  idea  of  human  values  which  the 
worshiper  has,  it  is  going  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Here  it 
deals  with  ultimate  reality,  even  though  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
denial. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  conception  of  God  advanced 
by  the  pragmatic  empiricist  must  be  apparent.  Any  view  of 
life,  any  conception  of  God,  divorced  from  ultimate  reality 
fails  to  satisfy.  Professor  Pratt  has  very  truly  remarked  that 
religion  “takes  itself  seriously,”  that  it  is  “not  merely  a 

31  Op.  cit.,  p.  318. 
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feeling,"  and  that  it  “is  not  satisfied  with  being  simply  com- 
forting and  ‘useful’ ; it  means  to  be  also  true.”32  Values  which 
do  not  inhere  in  reality  are  but  ephemeral.  The  biggest  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  about  religious  ideals  is  not : Do  they  seem  to 
give  us  individual  satisfaction?  but : Have  they  objective  val- 
dity  ?33  Upon  this  basis  alone  can  the  “success,”  the  “satisfac- 
toriness” of  our  belief  be  assured.  The  demand  of  the  relig- 
ious soul  is  a demand  for  reality  fully  as  much  as  for  the 
satisfaction  of  individual  need,  precisely  because  no  individ- 
ual satisfaction  can  have  any  permanency  unless  it  be  ground- 
ed in  reality.  No  idea  of  God  will  satisfy  unless  there  be  the 
reality  of  God  corresponding  to  the  idea  and  giving  it  valid- 
ity. For,  in  the  immortal  words  of  the  Christian  philosopher 
and  theologian  St.  Augustine,  “Thou,  O Lord,  hast  made  us 
for  Thee,  and  our  soul  is  restless  within  us  until  it  rests  in 
Thee!” 

Clifton,  N.J.  Clarence  Bouma 


32  James  B.  Pratt,  The  Religious  Consciousness,  p.  7. 

33  William  E.  Hocking,  “Illicit  Naturalizing  of  Religion,”  Journal  of 
Religion,  Nov.  1923. 
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A Babylonian  tablet  of  unusual  interest  and  value  came  to 
light  recently  in  the  British  Museum  and  has  been  published 
by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Gadd,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  both 
upon  his  discovery  and  also  upon  the  promptness  with  which 
he  has  made  it  public.1  The  tablet  in  question  is  a compara- 
tively small  one  ;2  and  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  ioth  year 
of  Nabopolassar  (616  B.C.)  and  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  year3  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  a series. 
The  contents  of  the  tablet  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  tenth  year  (616)  tells  of  an  expedition  of  Nabopolassar 
up  the  Euphrates,  of  a victory  at  Qablinu4  over  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Mannai,  followed  by  a return  to  Babylon;  then  of  the 
advance  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  armies  down  the  Euphrates, 
an  advance  which  Nabopolassar  “hastened”  to  meet;  also  of  op- 
erations on  the  Tigris.  The  eleventh  year  (615)  tells  of  an  un- 
successful siege  of  Ashur  by  the  Babylonians,  which  was  raised 
by  the  Assyrians  who  defeated  the  besiegers  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  The  twelfth  year  (614)  records  an  expedition  against 
Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  the  capture  of  Ashur  by  them  and  an  al- 
liance between  Nabopolassar  and  Cyaxares.  The  thirteenth  year 
(613)  speaks  only  of  minor  operations.  The  fourteenth  year 
(612)  tells  of  a junction  of  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Scythians 
and  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  ( ?)  after  a three  months’  siege 
in  which  three  (?)  battles  were  fought,  and  of  Ashur-uballit’s 
assuming  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  Harran.  The  fifteenth  year 
(61 1 ) records  a Babylonian  expedition  up  the  Euphrates  and 
the  capture  of  Rugguliti.  The  sixteenth  year  (610)  tells  of  the 
expulsion  of  Ashur-uballit  from  Harran  and  its  capture  by  the 


1 The  Fall  of  Nineveh.  The  newly  discovered  Babylonian  Chronicle, 
No.  21,  901,  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  with  transliteration,  transla- 
tion, notes,  etc.  By  C.  J.  Gadd,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  London:  The  Brit- 
ish Museum,  etc.  1923.  4to,  pp.  42,  frontispiece  and  6 plates. 

2 It  is  approximately  5l/2  x 2%  inches,  and  has  76  lines  of  text,  both 
sides  and  the  upper  end  being  inscribed.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  famous  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  has  only  one  column  of  text  on 
obverse  and  reverse. 

3 Only  part  of  the  first  line  is  given,  obviously  as  a catch  line. 

4 Mr.  Gadd  locates  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Der-az-Zur. 
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Scythians  and  Babylonians.  The  seventeenth  year  (609)  tells  of 
an  unsuccessful  (?)  attempt  of  Ashur-uballit5  to  regain  Harran. 

Unfortunately  the  tablet  which  has  been  pieced  together 
out  of  four  fragments  is  not  in  very  good  condition.  This 
applies  more  especially  to  the  reverse.  And  it  is  particularly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  section  (14th  year)  which  treats  of 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  badly  mutilated,  so  badly  in  fact  that 
it  is  only  an  inference,  though  we  believe  a justifiable  one, 
that  Nineveh  fell  in  that  year.  That  such  may  be  regarded  as 
actually  the  case  despite  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablet 
is  argued  convincingly  by  Mr.  Gadd  as  follows : 

“The  very  name  of  their6  objective  appears  only  in  a half-ob- 
literated  form  upon  the  tablet,  but  that  this  section  actually  deals 
with  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  would  be  certain  even  if  the  name  had 
completely  disappeared  since  (1)  the  end  of  Sin-shar-ishkun  is 
expressly  indicated,  (2)  the  Babylonian  king  receives  in  Nine- 
veh the  spoil  of  Assyrian  provinces,  and  (3)  henceforth  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  and  the  struggle  against  it  are  transferred 
to  the  west.”7 

The  importance  of  this  tablet  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
period  regarding  which  we  have  been  hitherto,  as  Mr.  Gadd 
reminds  us,  “in  almost  complete  darkness,”  is  obvious.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  main  to  two  matters,  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  and  the  “role"  played  by  Egypt  in  the  stirring  events 
of  this  period,  and  consider  them  primarily  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  By  dating  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  the  14th  year  of  Nabo- 
polassar  (612  B.C.)  the  new  Chronicle  shows  that  neither  of 
the  dates  generally  given  for  this  epoch-making  event  is  cor- 
rect. The  year  625  B.C.,  which  has  been  advocated  by  some 
scholars8  because  of  the  ancient  tradition  which  connected  it 
with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  proves  to  be 
too  early.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year  606  (or  thereabouts) 

5 Aided,  Mr.  Gadd  believes,  by  “a  great  army  of  Egyptians”  (see  be- 
low). 

6 I.  e.,  Nabopolassar,  the  Scythian  king  and  Cvaxares. 

7 P.  13. 

8 George  Rawlinson,  Rollin,  Philip  Smith,  Leathes  in  Kitto’s  Cyclo- 
paedia, Keil. 
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proves  to  be  several  years  too  late.  That  Nineveh  fell  before 
the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and  consequently  before  the  accession 
of  Necho  seems  now  to  be  certain.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  noted 
that  this  discovery  does  not  conflict  with,  but  rather  confirms, 
the  statement  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings9  that  it  was 
against  “the  king  of  Assyria”  that  Necho’s  expedition  was 
directed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  that  “king  of  Assyria” 
may  refer  to  Nabopolassar  “as  the  existing  ruler  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  which  had  already  fallen.”10  For  in  the  17th 
year  of  Nabopolassar  (609)  with  which  the  Chronicle  ends, 
we  find  a “king  of  Assyria”  ( Ashur-uballit)  attempting  to 
recover  Harran  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  make  his 
capital  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Consequently  we  are  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  in  the  following  year  (?)  when  Necho 
made  his  expedition,  there  still  was  a “king  of  Assyria”  and 
that  this  king  of  Assyria  was  in  western  Mesopotamia  or 
Syria  at  or  near  the  Euphrates.11  In  this  respect  the  new 
tablet  corroborates  the  Old  Testament  record  in  a very  grati- 
fying way. 

II.  A second  matter  of  importance  which  emerges  in  con- 
nection with  this  tablet  is  the  role  which  Egypt  played  in  the 
affairs  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period.  We  learn  from  it  that, 
in  the  10th  year  of  Nabopolassar  (616),  Egypt  was  in  al- 
liance with  Assyria  against  Nabopolassar.  This  seems  to  be 
a necessary  inference  from  the  statement  (//.  10-11)  of  the 
tablet : “in  the  month  Tishri  the  army  of  Egypt  ( ummanini 
matfni-sir ) and  the  army  of  Assyria  marched  after  the  king  of 
Akkad12  as  far  as  the  city  of  Qablinu  (but)  they  did  not 
overtake  the  king  of  Akkad.”  The  failure  to  mention  the  king 
of  Egypt  is  perhaps  of  significance.13  That  it  is  to  be  re- 

9 xxiii.  29. 

10  So  Keil,  who  placed  the  fall  of  Nineveh  at  625  b.c. 

11  2 Chron.  xxxv.  20,  specifies  Carchemish  as  Necho’s  particular  or  im- 
mediate objective. 

12  Except  for  a couple  of  times  at  the  beginning  of  the  tablet  Nabo- 
polassar is  regularly  referred  to  simply  as  “king  of  Akkad.” 

13  Nabopolassar,  Sin-shar-iskun,  Ashur-uballit  and  Cyaxares  (Umak- 
ishtar)  are  mentioned  by  name. 
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garded  as  meaning  that  the  reference  is  to  an  army  of  Egyp- 
tian mercenaries  hired  by  the  king  of  Assyria  is  possible,  but 
far  from  certain.  Psammeticus  I may  have  been  too  old  to 
lead  his  armies  in  person.  Although  conquered  by  Esarhad- 
don  half  a century  earlier,  Egypt  had  shortly  afterwards  be- 
come virtually  independent  and  had  as  early  as  640  B.C.  re- 
sumed her  effort  to  dominate  Palestine  and  Syria.  But  Psam- 
meticus’ ambitions  in  this  direction  had  been  checked  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Scythians  ( Umman-manda ) which  played 
such  havoc  with  the  Assyrian  empire  and  also  threatened  his 
own.  In  view  of  this  new  peril  it  is  not  altogether  surprising 
to  find  Psammeticus,  now  nearing  the  close  of  a long  reign 
(663-609),  aiding  the  Assyrians,  who  had  left  him  in  peace 
for  many  years  and  were  perhaps  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  Egypt’s  welfare,  aiding  them  against  what  he  felt 
to  be  a common  foe,  the  Babylonians,  whose  rise  to  power, 
and  especially  their  advance  westward,  may  have  caused  him 
serious  uneasiness. 

Far  more  significant,  however,  than  this  reference  to  Egypt 
which  occurs  in  the  record  for  the  10th  year  of  Nabopolassar 
is  the  fact  that  near  the  end  of  the  tablet  (/.  66),  in  the  ac- 
count of  events  of  the  17th  year  (609),  Mr.  Gadd  finds  a 
second  reference  to  an  Egyptian  army  (“a  great  army  of 
Egyptians”),  which  he  believes  had  come  up  to  assist  Ashur- 
uballit  against  his  enemies.  He  renders  the  line  as  follows : 
“In  the  month  of  Tammuz  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria,  a 

great  army  of  Egyptians ” ( ina  arabdu’uzi  ni.d.Asnr- 

uballitd  sar  matassur  umman  matrni-sir  mat-at-tam  ....). 
This  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Necho  could  not  have 
been  waging  war  against  Assyria  in  the  following  year,  as  is 
asserted  in  Kings.  Consequently  he  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
statement  of  Josephus  according  to  which  Nabopolassar 
“marched  to  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  fight  with  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  who  had  overthrown  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians,”  as  the  more  reliable : 

“In  the  year  608,  ‘Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  went  up 
against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates.’  His  march 
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was  opposed  by  Josiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  account  of  Jo- 
sephus, however,  names  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  as  the  ene- 
mies against  whom  the  expedition  was  directed,  and,  in  view 
of  the  information  derived  from  the  Chronicle,  this  latter  ver- 
sion must  clearly  be  accepted.  Necho’s  march  was  evidently  but 
one  among  a number  of  efforts  made  by  the  Egyptian  kings  to 
bolster  up  the  falling  power  of  Assyria  as  the  most  reliable  sup- 
port against  the  northern  barbarians.  The  operations  on  the 
Euphrates  in  616,  the  reinforcements  lent  to  Ashur-uballit  in 
609,  and  the  final  collision  of  Carchemish  in  605  form,  together 
with  the  events  of  608,  successive  steps  in  a consistent  policy 
pursued  by  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  The 
only  respect  in  which  Josephus  might  be  called  in  question  con- 
cerns his  mention  of  the  Medes.”14 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Gadd  expresses  himself  still  more  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  rejectmg  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
608  B.C.  as  given  in  Kings  and  accepting  that  of  Josephus: 

“2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  Necho  did  not  ‘go  up  against  the  king  of 
Assyria’  but,  as  Josephus  ( Antiq . x.  5.  i),  rightly  says,  ‘to  fight 
against  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.’  ”15 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  accepted  by  Professor 
Welch  of  Edinburgh  and  receives  favorable  comment  in  the 
Expositor ,16 

14  P.  15  f. 

15  P.  7,  note  1. 

16  Professor  Welch  (cf.  “The  Significance  for  Old  Testament  History 
of  a New  Tablet,”  Expository  Times  for  January,  1924,  p.  171)  in  dis- 
cussing the  bearing  of  this  tablet  upon  the  Biblical  record  says : “What 
is  of  significance  there  is  the  remarkable  information  that  an  Egyptian 
army  came  to  the  help  of  the  Assyrians  at  Harran.  . . . That  is  to  say, 
in  these  last  critical  years  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Nineveh  and  Egypt 
were  allies  against  Babylonia.  Now  2 K.  xxiii.  39,  in  the  account  of 
Josiah’s  end  at  Megiddo,  states  that  Pharaoh  Necho  was  marching  against 
the  Assyrians.  Josephus,  x.  5.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  names  as  the  enemies 
of  Egypt  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  Evidently  the  new  tablet  proves 
Josephus  to  be  in  the  right.”  Professor  Welch  not  merely  regards  the 
tablet  as  proving  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  in  alliance,  thus  discrediting 
Kings,  but  he  proceeds  to  argue  further  that  this  discovery  makes 
Josiah’s  conduct  at  Megiddo  most  singular  and  he  is  inclined  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  really  a battle  at  all  (thus  discrediting  Chron- 
icles) or  whether  Josiah  was  merely  executed  for  disloyalty  to  his 
suzerain.  He  concludes  as  follows:  “Whether  he  (Josiah)  was  defeated 
at  Megiddo  in  a pitched  battle,  or  was  merely  executed  after  a drum- 
head court-martial,  his  death  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  sup- 
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In  view  of  the  tendency  to  regard  this  tablet,  especially  this 
second  reference  to  an  Egyptian  army,  as  disproving  the 
correctness  of  the  declaration  in  Kings  that  it  was  against 
the  king  of  Assyria  that  Necho’s  expedition  was  directed, 
the  following  points  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  there  is 
any  such  second  reference  to  an  Egyptian  army  on  this  tablet 
as  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Gadd;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  tablet  is  badly  mutilated  at  this  point  and  the  reading  is 
uncertain. 

a.  That  the  reading  is  questionable,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
photograph  of  the  tablet  and  by  Mr.  Gadd’s  own  transcript 
of  it,  although  there  is  nothing  in  his  translation  or  transliter- 
ation to  indicate  this.  No  one  of  the  signs  which  compose 
the  word  “Egyptians  (literally,  “land  of  Egypt,”  mat mi-sir ) 
is  certain.17  Under  such  circumstances  the  reading  should  be 
regarded  as  merely  tentative.  Yet  nowhere  in  his  discussion 
has  Mr.  Gadd  intimated  that  there  can  be  any  question  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  reading. 

b.  The  context,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible  does  not  favor 
the  reading  “great  army  of  Egyptians”  given  by  Mr.  Gadd. 

(i)  The  word  “great”  ( ma-at-tam ) which  according  to 
Mr.  Gadd  immediately  follows  “Egyptian”  and  which  he 

porting  Assyria.  For  Necho  who  put  him  to  death  was  Nineveh’s  ally.” 
But  both  of  Professor  Welch’s  main  facts  are  questionable.  As  we  shall 
see  presently  the  evidence  that  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  in  alliance  is 
conjectural;  and  where  is  the  proof  that  Josiah  was  at  this  time  a 
vassal  of  Assyria?  The  brief  editorial  discussion  in  the  Expositor  (Lon- 
don), p.  53,  is  much  more  cautious;  but  there  also  the  view  advanced  by 
Mr.  Gadd  that  the  account  in  Kings  is  inferior  to  that  in  Josephus  is 
accepted  as  probable:  “If  the  Babylonian  chronicle  is  correct,  he  marched 
to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  Assyrians,  not  to  attack  them ; his  real  op- 
ponents were  the  Babylonians  and  their  allies.  Consequently  the  tradi- 
tion in  Josephus  ( Antiquities , x.  5.  1)  is  more  correct,  viz.,  that  Pharaoh 
Necho  marched  to  attack  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  Assyrian  kingdom.” 

17  The  surface  is  either  mutilated  or  scaled  away.  Thus  the  sign  (sir) 
is  doubtful  because  Mr.  Gadd  is  able  to  find  traces  of  only  four  of  the 
six  or  seven  wedges  which  normally  make  up  this  sign  and  some  of  these 
are  dubious. 
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treats  as  an  attributive  adjective  in  the  accusative  case,  is 
questionable.  The  last  of  the  three  signs  seems  to  be  some- 
what uncertain,  and  even  if  it  is  correctly  read,  it  has  sev- 
eral different  phonetic  values.  Since  all  the  rest  (about  one 
third)  of  the  line  is  illegible  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  three 
signs  are  to  be  read  as  a single  word.18 

(2)  The  first  part  of  the  line  which  seems  to  be  well  pre- 
served has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  reading  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  conjunction  joining  the 
words  “Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria”  and  “army”;  they 
are  placed  in  simple  juxtaposition.19  This  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  that  elsewhere  when  the  tablet 
speaks  of  joint  action  of  two  sovereigns  or  their  armies  there 
is  some  connecting  word.  In  line  10  we  read  that  “the  army 
of  Egypt  and  the  army  of  Assyria  ( ummani™  mahni-sir  u 
ummanini  matassur ) marched  after  the  king  of  Akkad” 
(cf.  /.  61,  Ashur-uballit  and  the  army  of  the  land  of  Gul 
. . . ;”  l.  29,  “the  king  of  Akkad  ( ?)  and  Cyaxares  ( ?)  at 
the  city  met  one  with  the  other”).  That  is,  it  is  used  of  joint 
action  of  two  independent  armies.  We  also  find  it  used  of  a 
king  and  his  own  army:  e.g.,  “the  king  of  Akkad  and  his 
army”  (U.  8,  28,  30,  37) ; “the  king  of  the  land  of  Assyria 
and  his  army”  ( ll . 22,  37?);  “Cyaxares  and  his  army” 
(//.  30,  47), — several  times  in  the  expression  “returned  to 
his  land.”  But  where  there  is  no  “and”  the  construction  is 
quite  different;  it  is  that  of  subject  and  object.  It  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  expression,  “the  king  of  X his  army  mastered 
and”  ( umman-su  id-ki-e-ma,  ll.  16,  32  ( ?),  38,  58,  76,  cf.  1 ; 
umman-su  id-kam-ma.  1.  17).  Once  the  verb  is  “sent  (?)” 


18  There  is  not  a single  line  of  the  reverse  of  the  tablet  that  is  not 
damaged  to  some  extent : on  the  average  about  one  third  to  one  half  of 
the  line  is  illegible,  according  to  Mr.  Gadd’s  transcript.  Line  67  has 
suffered  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  as  line  66.  This  makes  the  record 
“scrappy”  and  the  interpretation  uncertain.  Hence,  while  “great"  may  be 
a feminine  adjective  agreeing  with  “army,”  the  argument  is  incon- 
clusive because  “army”  is  common  gender  and  the  context  is  doubtful. 

19  We  assume  that  the  reading  is  correct ; the  photograph  seems  to 
confirm  it. 
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(/.  7)  ; another  time  it  is  “brought  up”  (/.  19).  Since  in  near- 
ly all  of  the  instances  in  which  the  verb  “mustered”  occurs  it 
follows  (usually  immediately)  a date  formula,  the  most 
natural  conjecture  would  be  that  we  should  read  in  line  66, 
“In  the  month  Tammuz20  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria,  his 
army  mustered  and”  (uminan-su  id-kam-ma,  or  id-ki-e-ma) , 
or  “the  army  of  his  land  ( umman  mati-su ) mustered.”21 
Such  a reading  would  accord  well  with  the  words  with  which 
the  record  resumes  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line : “he 
crossed22  the  river  and  marched  upon  Harran  to  conquer  ( ?)23 
it"  (nara  ibbalkit-ma  ana  eli  aluhar-ra-nu  ana  ka-sa-(di)  illik 
. . . ” But  while  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  phrase 
“mustered”  (his  army)  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
something  of  a presumption  in  favor  of  the  reading  suggest- 
ed, any  reading  must  be  regarded  as  conjectural  and  tentative 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  tablet.24 

2.  A second  reason  for  questioning  Mr.  Gadd's  right  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  Kings  on  the  ground  that  the  new 


20  The  failure  to  mention  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is 
probably  due,  as  Mr.  Gadd  points  out,  to  an  oversight  of  the  scribe. 
Since  the  last  date  given  in  the  record  of  the  16th  year  is  the  “month  of 
Adar”  (12th  month),  the  reference  here  must  clearly  be  the  fourth 
month  of  the  follon'hig  year  (609). 

21  This  would  involve  the  taking  the  via  of  Mr.  Gadd's  vi a-at-tam 
(great)  as  the  conjunction  “and.’-  and  would  leave  the  reading  and  mean- 
ing of  the  other  signs  doubtful.  But  this  is  not  a serious  objection  to 
the  proposed  reading,  since,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  line  is  illegible  makes  not  merely  the  reading,  but  also  the 
grouping  of  these  signs  uncertain. 

22  The  verb  is  written  ideographically  (PAL)  ; the  absence  of  the 
“plural  sign”  indicates  that  the  verb  is  singular  (“he”).  This  favors  the 
view  that  line  66  contains  no  reference  to  allies.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
expression  is  a strong  one  which  may  imply  the  overcoming  of  resistance : 
“he  broke  over.” 

23  The  reading  is  not  certain,  as  Mr.  Gadd  points  out,  but  seems 
probable. 

24  If  there  is  not  room  for  such  a reading  as  we  have  proposed  (the 
space  may  be  hardly  adequate)  or  if  such  wedges  as  can  be  clearly  read 
indicate  that  it  is  improbable,  it  might  be  possible  to  read  “Ashur-uballit, 
king  of  Assyria  a great  army  of  ...  ” and  supply  the  word  “mustered” 
after  “great.” 
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Chronicle  proves  that  Pharaoh-Necho  went  up  to  aid  the  As- 
syrians and  not  to  fight  against  them  is  that,  even  if  his  read- 
ing (“a  great  army  of  Egyptians”)  were  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, the  Chronicle  would  still  contain  no  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Egypt  as  represented  by  this  great  “Egyptian” 
army  was  in  alliance  with  Ashur-uballit.  All  that  we  have  to 
goby,  according  to  Mr.  Gadd’s  own  reading,  is  this:  “In  the 
month  Tammuz  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria  (nom.  case) 
a great  army  (accus.  case)  of  Egyptians  ...  he  crossed 
the  river,”  etc.  The  latter  part  of  line  66  being  mutilated,  we 
are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relation  which  Ashur- 
uballit  sustained  to  this  Egyptian  army.  Were  the  reference 
to  joint  action  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  armies  we  could 
expect  to  find  as  elsewhere  (//.  io,  29,  61)  the  coordinating 
conjunction  “and”  employed.  The  fact  that,  on  the  contrary, 
this  Egyptian  army  is  apparently  the  object25  of  the  activity  of 
Ashur-uballit  would  even  favor  the  view  that  he  defeated  it, 
a supposition  which  might  account  for  his  failure  to  retake 
Harran,  since  in  such  a conflict  his  losses  would  doubtless 
have  been  heavy.  But  we  are  not  concerned  to  determine, — 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so — what  Ashur-uballit  did  to  or  with 
this  Egyptian  army.  What  we  are  concerned  to  do  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  even  less  warrant  for  the 
claim  that  Ashur-uballit  was  in  alliance  with  an  Egyptian 
army  than  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  army 
with  which  he  was  in  alliance.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  this  alliance.  Mr.  Gadd  has  apparently  as- 
sumed26 that  the  alliance  of  616,  despite  changed  conditions, 
must  have  been  in  force  in  609  and  therefore  also  in  608,  and 
that  therefore  the  Book  of  Kings  which  definitely  affirms  the 
contrary  must  be  wrong. 

3.  A third  reason  for  holding  Mr.  Gadd’s  rejection  of  the 
Old  Testament  account  of  Pharaoh  Necho’s  expedition  to  be 

25  The  syntax  of  the  sentence  (the  absence  of  a conjunction)  indicates 
this ; and  that  Mr.  Gadd  so  regards  it  is  clear  from  his  reading  “great” 
( ma-at-tam ). 

26  See  his  statement  as  quoted,  p.  468L  supra. 
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unwarranted  is  found  in  the  critical  and  even  sceptical  atti- 
tude which  he  assumes  toward  the  very  document  to  which 
he  appeals  as  proving  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement  of 
the  Biblical  writer.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that  the  newly  discov- 
ered Chronicle  is  “written  with  a distinct  Babylonian  bias.” 
In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  record  of  the  ioth  year  where  the 
advance  of  the  Egypto-Assyrian  armies  is  referred  to  and  it 
is  stated  that  Nabopolassar  “hastened”  after  them : — 

“The  chronicler  is  at  pains  to  assure  us  that  he  ‘hastened 
after  them’  up  the  Euphrates.  Were  this  strictly  true  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  that  he  failed  to  meet  them.  Our  suspicion  of 
the  chronicler’s  candor  at  this  point  is  deepened  by  the  haste 
with  which  he  passes  on  to  the  topic  of  a successful  battle  which 
took  place,  on  his  own  showing,  five  months  later,  and  not  west 
of  the  Euphrates  but  east  of  the  Tigris!”27 

A little  later  he  suggests  that  possibly  the  chronicler  intro- 
duced this  latter  topic  “in  order  to  gloss  over  the  somewhat 
unheroic  episode  which  precedes  it.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  doubt 
which  he  entertains  of  the  reliability  of  this  new  source  of 
information,  Mr.  Gadd  assures  us  that  “the  facts  it  relates, 
even  if  not  all  the  inferences  it  suggests,  must  be  accepted 
without  appeal  . . . .”28  In  other  words,  this  Babylonian 
scribe  may  be  suspected  of  concealing  unpleasant  facts  or  of 
a lack  of  candor  in  narrating  them  and  still  be  regarded  as 
a witness  of  such  unimpeached  authority  that  a doubtful  “in- 
ference” suggested  by  an  uncertain  reading  must  be  regarded 
as  of  more  weight  than  the  clear  and  specific  declaration  of  an 
Old  Testament  writer.  This  is  singular  to  say  the  least.  The 
case  would  be  somewhat  different  if  there  were  strong  exter- 
nal evidence  to  confirm  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Gadd. 
But  there  is  not.  We  are  dealing  with  a period  which  Dr. 
Budge29  describes  as  “historically  little  better  than  a blank” 
and  as  to  which  we  have  been,  to  quote  again  Mr.  Gadd’s 
own  phrase,  “in  almost  complete  darkness.”  The  only  author- 

27  P.  7. 

28  P.  3 

29  See  his  Preface  to  Air.  Gadd’s  volume.  He  is  speaking  particularly 
of  the  New  Babylonian  kingdom  founded  by  Nabopolassar. 
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ity  cited  by  Mr.  Gadd  in  favor  of  his  contention  is  Josephus, 
whose  statement  may  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  be  in 
entire  accord  with  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  record  of  the 
new  Chronicle  ends  abruptly  as  we  have  seen  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  608  and  the  last  part  of  the  record  for 
609  is  illegible.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  year  608  Necho 
fought  first  with  Ashur-uballit,  whose  days  after  his  failure 
to  regain  Harran  were  probably  numbered,  and  then  with  the 
Babylonian  army  of  Nabopolassar  who  was  seeking  to  secure 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria  for  himself.  This  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  an  Egyptian  monarch  fought  with  two  enemies 
in  the  course  of  the  same  campaign! 

4.  But  this  disposition  to  discredit  Kings,  is  all  the  more 
unwarranted  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  account  in 
Kings  finds  confirmation  in  other  statements  of  this  tablet. 
In  Kings  we  read  simply  that  “Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates.”  Our  tablet  tells  us  that  there  was  a king  of  As- 
syria after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  that  he  was  in  western 
Mesopotamia  or  Syria  shortly  before  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion. If  we  reject  the  second  hypothetical  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  army,  or  its  equally  hypothetical  interpretation,  it 
is  easy  to  give  several  good  reasons  why  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  might  in  608  or  thereabout  have  been  making  an 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Assyria.  There  was  a new 
king  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  Necho  may  not 
have  shared  the  pro-Assyrian  policy  of  the  last  years  of 
Psammeticus.  Furthermore,  the  circumstances  were  differ- 
ent. Psammeticus  may  well  have  deemed  it  wise,  as  Mr.  Gadd 
points  out,  to  aid  the  king  of  Assyria  to  save  his  eastern 
capital,  Nineveh,  in  the  hope  that  Assyria  might  prove  an 
adequate  buffer  state  to  protect  him  against  the  dread  menace 
of  the  Scythians,  or  from  an  attack  of  the  Medes,  or  the 
Babylonians.  He  may  have  felt  that  Assyria  was  too  busy  on 
the  eastern  frontier  to  prove  a dangerous  rival  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Necho  faced  a different  situation.  Nineveh  had 
fallen.  Ashur-uballit  was  trying  to  establish  his  kingdom  at 
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Harran.  If  he  succeeded,  he  might  from  it  dominate  Syria. 
If  he  failed,  he  might  seek  to  retire  into  Syria,  pushed  west- 
ward by  the  Babylonians  and  their  allies.  Who  this  Ashur- 
uballit  was  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  a traitor  to 
Sin-shar-iskun  and  it  may  have  been  his  defection  which 
was  responsible  for  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  If  so  Necho  may  have 
regarded  him  as  an  enemy,  just  because  he,  and  Psammeticus 
before  him,  had  been  friendly  toward  the  successors  of  Ashur- 
banipal.  Necho  may  therefore  have  had  many  good  reasons 
for  going  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates.  He  had,  as  Josephus  expresses  it,  “a  desire  to 
reign  over  Asia.”  And  now,  he  believed,  the  opportunity  had 
arrived.  And  even  if  his  successes  were  only  ephemeral,  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  “all  Syria”  (Josephus)  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  him  at  Carchemish,  may  well  mean 
that  in  608  he  had  triumphed  over  both  Ashur-uballit  and 
the  Babylonians,  who  as  a matter  of  fact  had  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  fallen  heir  to  a considerable  part  of  the  domain 
once  ruled  by  Assyrian  monarchs. 

In  this  connection  the  account  in  2 Chronicles  is  to  be  care- 
fully compared.  It  gives  us  the  words  of  Necho’s  message  to 
Josiah  and  its  cryptic  phrasing  may  indicate  that  Necho  either 
did  not  know  or  did  not  wish  to  state  whom  he  expected  to 
meet  at  Carchemish.  “The  house  wherewith  I have  war” 
(literally,  “the  house  of  my  warfare”)  may  mean  that  Necho 
was  actually  in  doubt  as  to  what  state  of  affairs  he  would 
find  confronting  him  on  the  Euphrates  and  was  merely  de- 
termined to  defend  his  claim  to  Syria  against  all  comers,  a 
claim  which,  in  dealing  with  Josiah,  he  did  not  deem  it  wise 
to  refer  to  more  explicitly.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  words, 
“against  the  king  of  Assyria,”  as  found  in  Kings,  could  be 
understood  as  a succinct  description  of  the  expedition  writ- 
ten from  the  standpoint  of  the  outcome.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  the  king  of  Assyria  definitely  in  mind,  his  failure  to 
mention  him  explicitly  might  mean  that  the  breach  with  As- 
syria was  a recent  one  or  perhaps  was  yet  to  take  place. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  tablet  as  an 
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in  all  probability  nearly  contemporary  document  which 
throws  welcome  light  upon  a critical  period  in  ancient  his- 
tory, a period  regarding  which  historians  have  long  been 
groping  in  the  dark,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  discovery 
should  be  made  the  occasion  for  wholly  unwarranted  attacks 
upon  the  Old  Testament.  The  student  of  ancient  history, 
whether  his  interest  be  primarily  Biblical  or  archaeological 
may  well  take  to  heart  the  wise  counsel  of  Professor  Ed- 
ward Mack : “Surely  the  time  has  come,  when  all  fair-minded 
men  should  recognize  that  a clear  and  straightforward  de- 
claration of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  not  to  be  summarily  re- 
jected because  of  its  apparent  contradiction  by  some  unknown 
and  irresponsible  person  who  could  stamp  clay  or  chisel 
stone.  It  has  been  all  too  common  that  archaeological  and 
critical  adventurers  have  doubted  and  required  accurate 
proofs  of  every  Bible  statement,  but  have  been  ready  to  give 
credence  to  any  statement  from  any  ancient  pagan  sources.” 
If  Professor  Mack  felt  justified  in  speaking  thus  of  the  ac- 
tual statements  of  the  monuments,  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
conjectural  interpretation  of  a questionable  reading  of  one  of 
these  sources? 

Princeton 
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kinds  are  omitted.  The  labor  represented  is  practically  inconceivable.  And 
yet  this  labor,  perhaps  even  more  in  the  case  of  this  abridgment  than 
in  that  of  the  originals,  would,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Craig,  “seem 
to  have  been  largely  misspent.”  “The  main  theme  of  Dr.  Frazer’s  major 
work,”  as  Dr.  Craig  goes  on  to  say,  “is  that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind, 
progress  has  been  on  the  whole  from  magic,  through  religion  to  science. 
In  support  of  the  thesis  that  religion  had  its  origin  in  magic,  he  cites 
almost  innumerable  forms  of  superstition  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — past  and  present.  The  result  is  a curious  and  not  uninteresting 
anthology,  so  to  speak,  of  superstition,  ancient  and  modern,  but  nothing 
conclusive  in  favor  of  the  main  thesis.”  Indeed,  as  the  late  lamented 
Professor  B.  B.  Warfield  was  wont  to  say  in  this  connection : “this  an- 
thology can  be  used  to  prove  almost  anything  under  heaven.” 

Professor  Frazer’s  position  can  be  brought  out  more  clearly  by  com- 
paring his  low  estimate  of  religion  with  his  high  estimate  of  science. 
“It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,”  he  writes,  “that  the  hope  of  prog- 
ress— moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  material — in  the  future,  is  bound 
up  with  the  fortunes  of  science,  and  that  every  obstacle  placed  in  the 
way  of  scientific  discovery  is  a wrong  to  humanity.”  Bavinck  indicates 
the  true  relation  between  science  and  religion  when  he  writes : “Super- 
stition and  magic  are,  indeed,  often  connected  with  religion,  but  they 
are  neither  the  source  nor  the  essence  of  it.  They  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  morbid  phenomena  which  occur  by  no  means  only  among  the 
lowest,  but  also  among  the  most  advanced  peoples  and  religions.” 
Professor  Frazer  himself,  in  his  preface,  has  sufficiently  indicated  the 
contents  and  aim  of  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament.  “In  the  present 
work,”  he  writes,  “I  have  attempted  on  the  lines  of  folk-lore  to  trace 
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some  of  the  beliefs  and  institutions  of  ancient  Israel  backward  to  earlier 
and  cruder  stages  of  thought  and  practice  which  have  their  analogies 
in  the  faiths  and  customs  of  existing  savages.  If  I have  in  any  measure 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  it  should  henceforth  be  possible  to  view  the 
history  of  Israel  in  a truer,  if  less  romantic,  light  as  that  of  a people 
not  miraculously  differentiated  from  all  other  races  by  divine  revelation, 
but  evolved  like  them  by  a slow  process  of  natural  selection  from  an 
embryonic  condition  of  ignorance  and  savagery.”  Could  a discussion 
more  dangerous  in  both  its  aim  and  its  tendencies  be  conceived? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Psychology  of  Prayer.  By  E.  F.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Augustana  College.  The  Lutheran  Literary  Board.  Pp.  62. 

Recent  Psychology  and  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Cyril  E.  Hudson, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Curate,  Kensington.  The  Doran  Co.  Pp.  124. 
Christianity  and  Psychology.  F.  R.  Barry,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Knutsford. 
The  Doran  Co.  Pp.  195. 

The  “New  Psychology”  is  perhaps  working  as  much  disaster  to  re- 
ligion as  any  other  of  the  multifarious  and  insidious  attacks  now  being 
made  upon  the  Christian  Faith.  It  has  without  question  made  rich  dis- 
coveries in  the  realm  of  mental  activity ; but  it  is  a strange  phenomenon, 
that  no  sooner  do  men  make  some  remarkable  discovery  about  this  won- 
derful world  which  God  has  made,  than  they  at  once  proclaim  that 
therefore  He  did  not  make  it, — that  they  have  now  discovered  how  it 
all  runs. 

The  three  books  named  above  are  efforts  to  relate  Christianity  to  the 
discoveries  of  the  “New  Psychology.”  The  need  for  this  is  evident  to 
any  one  informed  on  present-day  movements.  For,  as  Mr.  Hudson  says, 
the  great  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject  are  openly,  and  often  hos- 
tilely,  anti-Christian.  And  its  perversions,  its  newspaper  and  popular- 
magazine  forms,  its  extravagant  claims  and  looser  and  hastier  expres- 
sions, are  really  of  great  and  dangerous  power.  The  essence  of  its  danger 
to  faith  lies  in  its  claim  that  by  having  now  found  out  how  to  explain 
religious  experience  in  purely  naturalistic-psychological  terms  it  has 
thereby  definitely  disproved  the  presence  or  possibility  of  anything  “su- 
pernatural” in  religion.  And  if  the  “supernatural”  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  religion,  it  is  definitely  banished  from  all  knowledge.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  writers  of  the  books  under  discussion  to  show  that  all  this  is 
wholly  unfounded,  that  the  claims  of  its  extreme  writers  are  baseless, 
that  its  really  valuable  new  discoveries  not  only  leave  room  for  the 
supernatural,  in  all  the  saving  power  ever  claimed  by  the  Church,  but 
that  all  that  is  true  in  the  New  Psychology  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
Christianity.  And  in  spite  of  some  minor  points  on  which  we  would  hard- 
ly accept  the  views  of  Hudson  and  Barry,  all  three  are  to  be  regarded 
as  orthodox.  Dr.  Bartholomew  is  so,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  as  far  as 
one  may  judge  by  his  book.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a very  High-churchman  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  occasionally  is  not  fair  to  Protestantism, 
though  otherwise,  apparently,  soundly  orthodox;  Mr.  Barry  is  apparent- 
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ly  a “liberal”  minded  but  rather  High  Church  Episcopalian, — both  ac- 
cept the  Confessional  and  believe  in  the  value  of  Ritual,  but  both  stoutly 
assail  many  of  the  vagaries  of  present-day  theological  thinking,  and 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  them  both,  especially  Air.  Hudson,  asserting  that 
the  ultimate  basis  of  Christianity  is  historical. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  discusses  among  other  helpful  matters,  the  possi- 
bility of  answers  to  prayer,  in  a world  governed  by  unchangeable  natural 
laws  (the  claim  of  the  scientist)  and  finds  the  solution  in  the  sovereign 
freedom  of  God  over  these  laws.  He  discusses  the  problem  as  to  what 
lies  deeply  in  our  souls  behind  our  requests  for  minor  things,  i.e.,  what 
it  is  which  the  soul  really  prays  for,  and  concludes  that  it  is  for  God, 
Himself ; and  in  answering  the  question  how  God  replies  to  this,  that  is, 
how  He  gives  Himself  to  the  soul,  he  says  that  this  action  lies  in  the 
realm  of  the  Unconscious.  The  book  is  helpful  and  spiritually  comfort- 
ing. 

Both  the  other  writers  discuss  the  three  really  great  contributions  of 
the  New  Psychology,  the  exploration  of  the  “Unconscious”  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  tremendous  influence  over  our  rational  and  other  conscious 
activities ; the  new  and  wider  study  of  Instinct  and  of  its  importance  in 
the  whole  life;  and  Suggestion  and  Psycho-Analysis,  or  Psycho-Therapy. 
Both  show,  with  many  wise  and  helpful  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  a min- 
ister’s knowing  the  work  being  done  in  these  lines,  and  both  seek  to 
show  that  Christianity,  instead  of  running  counter  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  as  more  clearly  revealed  in  these  new  investigations  (as  far  as  they 
are  soundly  proven),  has  always  used  them  in  her  cure  of  souls.  Both 
prove  quite  satisfactorily  that  the  grace  and  truth  of  God  are  not  only 
not  excluded  by  these  new  positions  (always  supposing  that  they  are 
carefully  understood),  but  are  all  the  more  made  room  for  and  their 
power  and  necessity  all  the  more  proven.  Both  books  are  well  worth 
reading,  in  spite  of  a few  remarks  to  which  exception  could  be  taken. 
And  it  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  add,  that  if  a man  needs  any  such 
support  for  his  faith,  he  may  rise  from  the  reading  of  these  books  with 
the  assurance  that  if  he  goes  on  preaching  the  old  Gospel,  understands 
the  Bible  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  and  uses  well-informed  and  sancti- 
fied common  sense  in  his  dealing  with  men,  he  will  be  working  in  ex- 
cellent accord  with  the  best  New  Psychology.  But  he  will  come  from  their 
perusal  undoubtedly  also  with  the  conviction  that  a minister  will  find  it 
well  worth  his  while  to  read  quite  widely  on  these  and  similar  lines,  even 
if  his  reading  should  include,  as  it  likely  will,  much  that  is  wholly  un- 
sound, but  whose  value  will  lie  in  informing  him  of  the  methods  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Faith. 

Fulton,  Mo.  Daniel  S.  Gage. 

The  Unveiling  of  the  Fall.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  Formby,  AI.A.,  author  of 
“Education  and  Alodern  Secularism,”  “Re-creation,”  “The  Soul  of 
England,”  etc.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1923.  Pp.  xxiv,  187. 
Price  10  s.6d.  net. 

Mr.  Formby  has  had  the  courage  to  attack  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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and  most  pressing  problems  in  modern  apologetics,  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  Students  of  the 
problem  may  read  his  discussion  with  profit  while  they  may  not  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  Finding  no  place  for  a fall  within  the  evolutionary 
process,  he  assumes  that  it  took  place  before  life  began  upon  the  earth 
and  explains  by  it  the  characteristics  of  the  life-process  itself. 

Four  stages  are  traced  by  Mr.  Formby  in  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  since  apostolic  times.  (1)  In  patristic  times  there 
were  glimpses  of  the  deeper  “pre-organic”  view  (as  in  Origen)  but  these 
were  obscured  by  erratic  speculation;  (2)  from  the  time  of  Origen  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  church  was  content  with  an  easy  but 
childish  literalism  ; (3)  the  rise  of  evolutionary  science  at  first  discredited 
and  further  obscured  the  fall ; but  (4)  now  in  fuller  light  it  is  seen  that 
evolution  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  fall,  while 
the  doctrine  of  a pre-organic  fall  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Formby  has  had  notable  precursors  in  his  view  that  a fall  must 
have  occurred  before  the  earthly  existence  of  the  individual  or  the  race. 
Plato  taught  the  doctrine  of  a pre-natal  fall,  and  Kant  followed  by 
Coleridge  held  that  the  fall  was  pre-temporal  or  extra-temporal.  The 
doctrine  of  a pre-mundane  fall  nas  never  taken  deep  root  in  Christian 
theology  while  it  numbers  among  its  adherents  Origen  among  the  fathers 
and  Julius  Muller  in  modern  times.  More  recently,  it  may  be  noticed 
Mr.  Formby  has  been  anticipated  by  Canon  Peter  Green  who  writes  in 
The  Problem  of  Evil,  1920,  that  the  fall  must  have  occurred  “in  some 
state  of  being  very  different  from  our  present  state,”  and  that  he  is 
convinced  of  the  need  “for  the  acceptance  of  a pre-mundane  fall  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  any  adequate  view  of  moral  and  physical  evil” 
(pp.  131,  1 33). 

Mr.  Formby  (in  common  with  Canon  Green)  is  on  evangelical  ground 
when  he  teaches  the  reality  and  disastrous  consequences  of  the  fall  and 
the  need  of  redemption.  Sin  is  universal  and  has  rendered  man  inherently 
powerless.  Man  did  not  make  himself  and  he  cannot  remake  himself,  and 
there  is  need  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  The  gospel  is  primarily 
“a  gospel  of  the  unmaking  of  the  past”  (p.  134).  But  when  and  how 
did  sin  originate?  There  was  plainly  “vital  vitiation  and  evil”  in  the 
world  before  man’s  conscious  action,  and  this  well-attested  fact  of  the 
evil  inherent  in  vital  phenomena  “is  in  a real  sense  a proof  of  a pre- 
organic  fall”  (p.  94).  The  vital  energy  is  regarded  as  “ a psychological 
or  spiritual  force”  and  its  vitiation  must  have  started  with  an  act  of 
will  or  of  wills  unable  or  unwilling  to  correspond  with  the  will  of  God. 
At  any  rate,  “since  the  vital  energy  itself  is  vitiated  and  fallen,  the 
vitiation  has  inevitably  already  passed  to  every  living  being”  (p.  100). 
In  the  fall  of  the  vital  energy  not  only  all  mankind  but  all  organic  beings 
fell.  All  living  beings  have  an  unsound  vitality.  The  fall  profoundly 
conditions  the  course  of  evolution,  and  if  there  had  been  no  fall  there 
would  possibly  have  been  no  bodily  life  at  all.  The  fall  affects  the  course 
of  evolution  in  two  ways;  all  that  is  painful,  aimless,  selfish  and  destruc- 
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tive  is  the  result  of  the  fall,  while  all  that  is  constructive,  progressive 
and  beneficent  is  the  result  of  Divine  Grace.  In  the  latter  aspect  evolu- 
tion is  not  creative  but  re-creative,  working  for  the  restoration  of  lost 
souls.  Evolution  becomes  in  fact  the  rugged  and  uphill  path  of  the 
prodigal’s  return. 

For  the  pre-organic  view  of  the  fall  eleven  advantages  are  claimed 
and  these  may  be  summarized  as  follows : It  explains  the  antinomy 
between  individual  and  universal  guilt;  it  throws  light  on  the  problem  of 
pain  both  human  and  animal;  it  vindicates  the  fairness  and  the  justice 
of  God  in  his  dealings  with  man ; it  unravels  the  inexplicable  features 
of  organic  evolution ; it  shows  the  relation  between  the  fall  and  the 
organic  process ; it  sheds  light  upon  the  Incarnation  and  the  need  of 
humanity  for  redeeming  grace;  it  shows  that  sin  is  not  the  result  of 
moral  immaturity  but  that  immaturity  is  the  result  of  sin  (thus  turning 
the  tables  on  Dr.  Tennant’s  theory)  ; it  completely  explains  original  sin; 
and  it  imparts  a serious  but  inspiring  aspect  to  human  life,  investing  it 
with  hope  and  glory.  “The  old  Christian  view  of  human  life  is  altered  but 
restored.  The  knowledge  that  God  is  working  with  vitiated  material  in 
evolution  is  in  itself  a restoration  of  the  old  Gospel  of  light,  joy,  and 
peace  and  comfort’’  (p.  180). 

We  can  venture  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  scientists  toward 
Mr.  Formby’s  theory  would  be,  but  from  the  theological  side  there 
are  obvious  and  serious  objections  to  it.  The  fact  of  racial  sin  or  guilt 
is  not  made  easier  to  explain  if  the  first  sin  was  not  that  of  the  first 
parent  of  the  human  race,  but  of  a mystical  and  semi-personal  vital 
energy  separated  from  the  human  race  by  long  ages  of  plant  and 
animal  evolution.  Canon  Green  thinks  of  an  original  being  before  the 
world  was,  consisting  of  a multitude  of  personalities  (after  the  an- 
alogy of  the  Trinity)  “all  functioning  through  one  single  human  nature.” 
In  that  case  “the  Fall  was  the  revolt  of  the  individual  against  the  unity,” 
and  the  world  drama  of  evolution  is  the  return  to  Unity.  We  should  not 
ask  “where  man  was  in  those  long  distant  ages  when  the  vast  primaeval 
saurians  lived  and  fought  in  the  slime,”  for  the  question,  says  Canon 
Green,  is  as  unmeaning  as  the  question,  “Where  is  the  soul  while  the 
foetus  developes  in  the  womb?”  We  doubt  whether  the  theory  of  a pre- 
mundane  fall  is  made  more  acceptable  by  being  cast  in  an  evolutionary 
mold. 

The  greatest  objection,  however,  to  the  pre-organic  or  pre-mundane 
theory  is  its  lack  of  Schriptural  support,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  fact 
that  it  conflicts  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a mundane  fall.  Mr.  Formby 
admits  that  “the  Bible  gives  no  systematic  teachings  on  the  Fall-story 
fully  opening  up  its  pre-organic  allusions  (p.  138),  but  he  thinks  he  can 
read  this  view  between  the  lines  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  Apostle 
made  concessions  to  popular  literalism  when  he  spoke  of  Adam  as  the 
one — the  “one  man” — through  whom  sin  and  death  came  into  the  world, 
but  Paul  spoke  wisdom  among  the  perfect.  When  Paul  wrote  that  the 
creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity.  Mr.  Formby  thinks  that  he  meant 
that  the  organic  process  was  subsequent  to  the  fall.  A writer  of  such 
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mental  calibre,  it  is  said,  could  not  have  believed  in  “an  originally  sound 
creation”  and  in  a “retrospective  penalty  reaching  the  lower  creation” 
(p.  64)  ; and  when  Paul  wrote  of  Christians  being  chosen  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  he  evidently  believed  in  the  pre- 
existence of  souls  (p.  65).  By  a similar  exegesis  of  his  “inner  meaning” 
Bishop  Westcott,  who  said  that  we  have  communicated  to  our  environ- 
ment the  issue  of  our  fall,  is  made  out  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  pre- 
organic  view.  When  we  remember  the  Apostle  Paul’s  frequent  references 
to  the  Genesis  narrative,  his  allusions  to  man’s  being  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Col.  iii.  9;  1 Cor.  xi.  7),  and  his  explicit  statement  that  by 
man  came  sin  into  the  world  (Rom.  v.  12),  it  is  quite  apparent  that  he 
(and  Bishop  Westcott  after  him)  had  in  mind  the  statement  of  Genesis 
iii.  17,  18,  “Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake — Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth”;  and  this  passage  looks  back  to  Genesis 
i.31,  “And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made  (including  plant, 
animal  and  man),  and  behold  it  was  very  good.”  Mr.  Formby  does  not 
discuss  this  last  passage. 

Mr.  Formby  accepts  the  evolution  theory  without  criticism  as  if  it 
were  something  as  definite  and  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  He  believes  that  it  should  be  made  “a  subsidiary  foundation 
of  religious  education,”  as  forming  “the  background  of  Christian 
doctrine”  (p.  186).  It  would  be  wiser,  in  our  judgment,  to  attempt  a 
critique  of  the  evolution  theory  itself  before  building  upon  it  the  hazard- 
ous and  highly  speculative  doctrine  of  a pre-organic  fall. 

Lincoln  University , Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Elliotson  Symes,  M.A., 
Sometime  Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham,  Author  of 
“Broad  Church,”  etc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
Publishers.  1922.  Pp.  xviii,  353.  Price  $7.00. 

The  book  covers  the  topics  usually  found  in  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  with  a closing  chapter  on  the  Canon  and  the  Text  and  a 
bibliography  and  index.  The  author,  who  died  a few  months  before  the 
book  was  published,  has  written  a popular  textbook  of  political  economy, 
but  the  present  volume  shows  that  he  has  been  as  well  a close  student 
in  the  New  Testament  field.  He  points  out  that  the  tendency  of  critics 
forty  years  ago  to  attribute  many  of  the  New  Testament  books  to  un- 
known authors  of  the  second  century  has  now  been  generally  abandoned. 
He  is  inclined  to  conservatism  in  his  own  conclusions,  but  in  some  cases 
attempts  to  combine  the  traditional  with  the  extreme  critical  position. 
Thus  he  suggests  that  part  of  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written  before 
A.D.  29  and  the  rest  between  A.D.  30  and  63,  and  that  the  fragments  were 
posthumously  arranged  into  a sort  of  an  epistle;  that  in  II  Peter  genuine 
Petrine  fragments  were  worked  up  with  interpolations  into  epistolary 
form ; that  Philippians  is  a composite  of  excerpts  from  Paul’s  correspond- 
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ence  with  Philippi ; that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  by  the  Apostle  with  slight 
editorial  additions;  that  the  Apocalypse  contains  a record  of  actual 
visions,  probably  seen  by  the  Apostle  John  and  spread  over  the  years 
68-97,  and  arranged  by  an  editor.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  are  arranged  in 
the  order  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew ; and  the  alleged  document  “Q”  is 
resolved  into  three  sources,  Qi,  Q2,  and  Q3.  The  Third  Gospel  and  Acts 
are  dated  between  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  is  held  that  Luke  intended  to  write  a third  treatise.  Of  Hebrews 
it  is  said  that  “we  know  too  much  about  Paul  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
Hebrews,  but  too  little  about  the  other  claimants  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty.” Mr.  Symes  certainly  misses  the  points  of  Paul’s  discussion  in 
Romans  when  he  says:  “He  sometimes  uses  justification  in  its  original 
sense  of  making  men  righteous,  and  sometimes  in  the  forensic  sense  of 
accounting  them  righteous.”  As  a guide  to  current  opinion  in  the  field 
on  New  Testament  introduction  the  volume  will  be  useful. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Practical  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Frank  E.  Allen.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1923.  pp.  303. 

The  series  of  lectures  contained  in  this  book  were  delivered  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to 
his  congregation  from  week  to  week.  The  sub-title  “an  expository  and 
homiletical  study”  suggests  both  the  method  and  content  of  the  preaching. 

There  is  a twenty-page  introduction  in  which  some  of  the  critical 
problems  connected  with  the  Book  of  Job  are  mentioned,  very  briefly 
treated,  and  answered  from  a conservative  point  of  view. 

The  lectures  deal  with  certain  characters,  incidents,  chapters,  or 
particular  verses  in  Job  and  treat  them  as  independent  themes  each 
capable  of  being  considered  as  a complete  homiletical  discourse.  The 
treatment  is  very  practical ; application  is  made  to  present  day  life.  One 
can  find  many  helpful  suggestions  for  preaching;  the  illustrations  are 
apt,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  lead  from  Job  to  Christ.  In  this  effort  the 
author  at  times  goes  too  far,  yielding  to  eisegesis  rather  than  exegesis. 
For  example,  in  writing  of  the  sacrifices  which  Job  offered  for  the 
purification  of  his  sons,  he  says,  “The  sacrifice  pointed  Job  to  the  Lamb 
which  was  to  be  slain,  it  taught  him  of  the  blood  which  was  to  be  shed 
for  sinners.  In  the  Name,  and  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  Job 
sought  pardon,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  death”  (p.  82).  In  the 
lecture  on  the  great  “Redeemer”  verse  (19:25),  he  writes,  “Satan  was 
the  murderer,  Christ  was  the  great  Redeemer  in  whom  Job  trusted  to 
pay  the  price,  that  he  might  live  eternally”  (p.  242).  “He  knew  that 
Christ  had  redeemed  his  soul  and  he  would  see  his  blessed  Redeemer  in 
heaven”  (p.  246). 

Aside  from  this  tendency  to  read  into  Job  the  interpretations  of  life 
based  upon  Christian  experience,  the  author  has  made  a contribution 
to  the  “preachableness”  of  Job. 

Glenoldcn,  Pa. 


Charles  F.  Deininger. 
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Jesus  and  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Francis  A.  Henry.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  New  York  & London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  The  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  1923.  pp.  iii,  452. 

In  almost  every  particular  this  book  is  a successful  presentation  of 
what  historical  evangelical  Christianity  is  not.  The  points  of  attack  are 
so  numerous  that  the  reviewer  is  more  or  less  bewildered  as  to  where 
to  begin.  The  material  is  conveniently  distributed  into  four  main  parts : 
The  Gospel,  Messianism,  Paulinism,  Catholicism.  The  last  part  is  then 
subdivided  into  nine  chapters  which  deal  mainly  with  the  so-called 
Judaistic  element  in  Christian  theology,  Dogma,  the  Canon,  the  Church, 
Christology,  Asceticism,  Authority,  etc.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the 
author  is  not  always  as  careful  as  he  might  be  to  distinguish  the  Roman- 
istic  from  the  Protestant  views. 

To  set  down  first  the  big  thing  that  marks  this  whole  study,  the  author 
claims  that  the  gospel  of  the  followers  of  Christ:  of  Peter,  John,  Paul, 
and  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  as  well  as  the  Church  of  subsequent 
history,  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ.  This  big  idea  of  the  book  is  neatly 
tucked  away  in  its  title:  “Jesus  and  the  Christian  Religion.”  These  two 
represent  very  different  points  of  view.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  the 
religion  which  Christ  taught  and  proclaimedJndeed,  it  is  a sad  perversion 
of  it.  Hence  the  present  venture  is  a study  of  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,” 
and  not  “as  it  is  in  the  churches  or  in  the  Letter-writers  of  the  New 
Testament”  (p.  2).  On  this  theory  Paul  is  the  arch  offender  and  has  a 
lot  to  answer  for.  Let  us  consider  this  feature  of  the  book.  For  just 
when  we  had  supposed  that  the  cry  “Back  to  Christ !”  was  becoming 
indistinct,  here  comes  along  another  writer  who  digs  it  all  up  again 
(p.  446).  But  as  to  Paul. 

A chapter  of  almost  fifty  pages  on  “Paulinism”  seeks  to  force  a huge 
wedge  between  Jesus  and  Paul.  A huge  wedge,  we  say;  not  a little  one. 
A good  sample  of  the  author’s  specious  argumentation  (which  is  one 
weakness  of  the  work)  is  found  here.  For  example,  he  is  trying  (the 
effort  is  his,  not  that  of  Scripture)  to  show  that  Paul’s  Christ,  a super- 
natural man  come  from  heaven,  is  a modification  of  the  primitive 
Christology  of  the  gospels.  For  support  he  gives  a few  quotations  from 
the  Pauline  epistles,  but  not  a single  one  from  the  gospels.  Had  Mr.  Henry 
only  gone  into  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  he  might  have  found  some 
reasons  for  seeing  that  the  so-called  modification  was  not  in  Paul  at  all, 
but  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  a plain  pre-supposition.  That  we  have  a fuller 
Christology  in  Paul  than  in  the  gospels,  is  quite  possible.  But  that  is 
something  different  from  a modification,  by  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Henry 
really  means  a contradiction. 

Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  another  example  cited  of  the 
contradictory  divergence  between  him  and  Jesus.  The  Pauline  soteriology 
is  Judaistic,  even  pagan  (pp.  115-116) ; his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  pronounced  “unmoral,”  a “disastrous  creation,”  divorcing  re- 
ligion from  morality  (pp.  133-135).  But  let  one  sentence  suffice:  “The 
truth  is  plain  and  irreversible  that  no  man’s  soul  can  be  saved  by  an- 
other; the  only  salvation  we  can  know  is  self-regeneration”  (pp.  135-136). 
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It  is  the  author’s  shameless  Pelagianism  that  we  meet  here  and,  in  fact 
all  through  the  book.  His  whole  thought  is  cast  in  this  mold.  This  Pauline 
redemption  is,  he  says  (p.  137),  so  different  from  Christ’s,  who  taught 
a free  forgiveness  of  repentant  sinners  by  their  loving  Father,  and  that 
sin  “could  be  eliminated  from  the  soul  by  arduous  struggle.”  Just  where 
did  Jesus  teach  this?  Mr.  Henry  does  not  say.  Christ  did  emphasize  right 
living,  but  He  never  viewed  such  works  as  a means  of  salvation.  He  did 
tell  Xicodemus  that  he  must  be  born  from  above.  He  did  bid  men  to 
bring  their  burdens  to  Him,  and  He  did  summon  men  to  faith  in  Him. 
Mr.  Henry,  however,  writes  as  if  Jesus  had  never  said  anything  about 
seeking  lost  sheep,  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  or  giving  His 
life  a ransom  for  many;  and  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  (which  is  a conspicuously  Pauline  idea)  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  Mr.  Henry’s  gospel.  There  is  also  here  the  old,  old  mistake,  ever 
new  in  each  recurring  generation,  of  confusing  justification  and  sancti- 
fication. In  the  gospel  both  of  Christ  and  Paul  the  ground  of  the  divine 
forgiveness  is  the  work  of  Christ  Himself.  According  to  Air.  Henry,  God 
forgives  apart  from  all  condition  (pp.  49-50).  Yet  we  read  (pp.  54-55) 
that  the  metanoia  is  within  our  own  power,  that  man  is  by  nature 
righteous,  and  “The  will  to  do  good,  enfeebled  though  it  be  by  evil 
habit,  still  has  in  itself  the  potency  of  a reactive  force  to  repair  the 
waste  and  decay  of  the  soul”  (p.  55).  Hence  what  Christ  really  sum- 
moned men  to  was  not  so  much  faith  in  Him  as  faith  in  themselves. 
Hence  also  salvation  is  purely  a matter  of  self-regeneration.  Indeed,  God 
cannot  save  until  a man  struggles  to  save  himself  (pp.  57-8).  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a more  palpable  perversion  of  the  actual  gospel  of 
Christ. 

With  this  defective  anthropology  and  soteriology,  one  is  ready  to  hear 
almost  anything  from  Air.  Henry.  One  expects  him  to  deny  all  valid 
authority  to  anything  external  and  write  as  if  a spiritual  religion  were 
under  obligation  to  dispense  with  all  outward  authority.  And  we  are  not 
disappointed.  It  never  occurs  to  him  what  kind  of  a social  order  we  would 
have  apart  from  the  restraints  of  authority  outside  of  our  own  sub- 
jective concepts.  With  this  logic  we  could  dissipate  the  force  of  every 
law  on  our  statute-books,  of  the  federal  constitution  itself,  of  every 
civil  and  moral  standard.  The  author  is  clearly  a disciple  of  the  late 
Professor  Louis  Auguste  Sabatier.  It  is  no  surprise  to  find,  further,  the 
historic  creeds : Nicene,  Chalcedon,  Athanasian,  all  brought  under  the 
sweep  of  Air.  Henry’s  philosophical  presuppositions.  The  chapter  on 
Christology  (pp.  374-392)  leaves  but  one  conclusion:  Jesus  is  human  and 
in  no  sense  God.  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is  pure 
unreason,  according  to  Mr.  Henry,  whose  understanding  of  this  subtlety 
may  be  seen  in  his  speaking  of  Christ  as  half  human  and  half  divine 
(P-  387)- 

With  such  presuppositions  one  may  set  out  and  find  almost  anything 
one  wants  and  anywhere  he  wants.  In  this  sphere  Air.  Henry  never  lacks 
interest.  Some  of  his  interpretations  are  only  one  remove  from  astound- 
ing. Thus,  to  take  a few  examples,  the  “living  soul”  of  Gen.  ii.  7 is  the 
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first  Adam,  but  the  “man”  in  Gen.  i.  27,  whom  God  created  in  his  own 
image,  is  quite  another  man,  even  Christ;  and  this  man  is  Paul’s  Messiah 
(p.  100).  On  a later  page  we  are  told  that  if  nothing  more  than  Paul’s 
writings  had  come  down  to  us,  “we  should  never  have  learned  that  such 
a man  as  Jesus  had  really  lived”  (p.  141).  The  Timothy  and  Titus  as 
described  in  the  Pastorals  never  existed  at  all  (p.  325).  Paul  is  even  open 
to  the  charge  of  Docetism  in  his  view  of  Christ  (pp.  107-271).  The 
canon  of  Scripture  was  not  closed  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  if  then 
(p.  273)-  Better  not  have  a canon,  anyway;  the  whole  idea  of  a canon 
of  Scripture  is  a huge  mistake.  “To  canonisation  we  owe  the  Bibliolatry 
which  has  locked  up  the  Scripture  and  thrown  away  the  key”  (pp.  294-295). 
Supernaturalism  was  repugnant  to  Christ  because  it  rests  on  the  dualism 
between  the  natural  and  the  divine  (p.  15).  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  evolved 
from  the  primitive  sacrificial  feast  in  which  the  god  is  devoured  by  the 
devotee,  and  this  eating  of  the  god  becomes  an  eating  with  the  god,  a 
communion  (p.  203).  And  when  we  read  (p.  450)  that  the  Reformation 
was  “a  battle  fought  in  the  fog  with  indecisive  results;”  that  the  Augs- 
burg and  Westminster  Confessions  “went  as  wide  of  the  Gospel  as  any 
dogmas  of  the  Catholics,”  and  that  “as  for  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  no 
priesthood  in  its  most  intolerant  day  of  power  surpassed  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  Scotland,”  we  lose  our  respect  for  Mr.  Henry’s  sense 
of  historic  justice,  and  wonder  whether  he  has  not  descended  to  plain 
comedy. 

The  chapter  on  Messianism  accepts,  without  due  discrimination,  the 
extreme  rationalistic  construction  of  Jewish  history.  The  Messiah  is 
not  a real  being,  but  a “mere  creation  of  Jewish  imagination.”  The  New 
Testament  evangelists  misinterpret  the  passage  in  Zechariah  as  referring 
to  the  Messiah  (p.  85).  It  is  even  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  any  trial  of 
Jesus  or  any  questioning  of  Him  whatever  (p.  88  note  1).  Wherever  there 
is  any  semblance  of  a claim  to  the  Messiahship,  either  the  passage  is  set 
aside  as  spurious  or  the  whole  idea  is  attributed  to  the  false  Jewish 
apocalytic.  With  this  method  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that 
we  could  not  prove.  In  like  manner  we  are  told  that  Paul  “gives  no  hint” 
whence  he  derived  his  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  (p.  102).  As  a matter 
of  fact,  he  tells  us  plainly,  in  Gal.  i.11-17,  ii.20,  that  he  got  it  by 
divine  revelation,  apart  from  any  human  help ; and  the  three  historic 
accounts  of  his  conversion  are  ample  confirmation.  Mr.  Henry  has  the 
unhappy  facility  of  quoting  every  text  but  the  right  one. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  either  Mr.  Henry  does  not  understand  Paul: 
his  close  argumentation,  the  finer  shadings  of  his  theological  terminology, 
his  Christian  perspective, — or  else,  understanding  him,  he  is  intolerant 
of  his  whole  system  and  determined  therefore  to  relegate  it  to  heathen 
sources,  and  absolutely  set  against  any  rationale  that  would  harmonize 
it  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  His  sense  of  relative  values  is  defective,  as, 
for  example,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pauline  view  of  marriage  (p.  404). 
And  though  he  uses  the  paraphernalia  of  the  scholar,  quoting  more  or 
less  freely  from  French,  German,  and  American  writers,  all  of  them  of 
a pronouncedly  rationalistic  bent,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  made  out 
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his  case.  Everywhere  he  assumes  the  ultra-radical  interpretation  as  if  it 
were  already  an  established  basis  on  which  he  could  build  other  con- 
clusions. The  scholarship  of  the  last  half  century  which  contends  for 
quite  another  view  is  scarcely  given  audience.  The  traditional  view  is 
only  stated  to  be  rejected  by  a species  of  reasoning  fallacious  in  its  very 
presumptions,  while  a modern  protagonist  of  the  conservative  side  is 
scarcely  mentioned. 

There  are,  however,  some  indications  that  even  Mr.  Henry  may  not 
be  so  transparently  clear  in  his  own  mind  or  as  sure  of  the  soundness  of 
his  position  as  a hasty  reading  of  his  chapters  might  suggest.  The  over- 
burdened use  of  such  expressions  as  “it  seems,”  “it  appears,”  “it  would 
seem,”  is  not  at  all  reassuring.  The  careful  reader  cannot  overlook 
this  feature.  It  is  not  only  too  prominent  to  be  passed  over,  but  it  oc- 
curs in  connections  that  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  contention,  if 
they  do  not  vitiate  the  argument  itself.  Thus  (p.  ioo)  the  phrase  “in  the 
form  of  God”  (Philip,  ii.6)  “appears”  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  “in  the 
image  of  God”  of  Gen.  i.27,  and  hence  “it  seems”  that  not  humanity,  but 
Christ  is  created  in  the  divine  image.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  “ap- 
pears” vacillating  (p.  104).  The  Apollinarian  denial  of  the  real  human- 
ity of  Jesus  “seems”  a “necessary  deduction  from  the  Nicene  doctrine” 
(p.  383).  Seeing  a correspondence  between  pagan  ideas  and  Paul’s  doc- 
trine of  Christian  baptism  in  Rom.  vi,  the  fact  that  they  are  historically 
connected  “scents  scarcely  disputable”  (p.  227).  And  near  the  end  of  the 
book  (p.  436)  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  theological  teachings  and 
ecclesiasticism  which  have  ruled  the  Christian  world,  being  foreign  and 
antagonistic  to  the  Gospel,  “the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  little  else  that  a record  of  aberration  from  the  primary  truths  of  the 
Gospel.”  But  this  is  a conclusion  to  which  the  preceding  pages  only 
“seem”  to  lead.  Cf.  also  pp.  113,  123,  203.  Of  course,  it  would  be  quite 
unwarranted  to  press  this  observation  too  far,  or  to  draw  any  final 
conclusions  from  it.  It  may  be  only  the  writer’s  rhetorical  habit.  But  it 
is  at  all  events  interesting. 

Studies  of  this  type  are  sure  to  provoke  sorrowful  reactions.  If  the 
conclusions  of  men  who  think  as  Mr.  Henry  are  truly  sound,  then  Paul, 
whom  the  Church  has  always  heralded  as  an  apostolic  prince,  has  little, 
if  any,  title  to  our  regard.  For  nineteen  centuries  he  has  misled  the 
Christian  Church  and  alienated  it  from  the  truth  of  its  Founder.  No 
earnest  Christian,  who  steps  out  into  the  world  of  our  day  with  the 
gospels  and  the  Pauline  theology,  and  sets  them  against  the  needs  and 
problems  that  he  finds  waiting  to  be  met,  will  accept  the  conclusions  of 
this  study  as  consistent  or  practical. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  goes  wide  of  the  mark,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  (p.  23)  : “New  machineries  will  be  tried  in  vain  unless  there 
is  a new  humanity  behind  them.  ...  To  remake  human  conditions  you 
must  remake  men.  This  was  the  method  of  Jesus ; it  is  the  radical  method, 
the  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  saw  that  before  his  Gospel 
could  take  effect  upon  Jewish  society  it  had  first  to  take  effect  on  the 
individuals  composing  it.  He  saw  that  to  reach  the  individual  is  the  way 
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to  reach  society,  and  the  only  way.”  How  true  this  all  is!  The  pity  is, 
that  with  such  a clear  conception  of  this  phase  of  the  soteriological 
problem,  Mr.  Henry  does  not  see  further  that  the  only  way  to  individual 
renewal  is  through  the  new  birth,  which  Jesus  said  was  so  necessary, 
and  through  the  inner  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  convicts  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  who  guides  into  all  truth,  who  reveals 
Christ,  and  whose  leading  is  an  evidence  of  sonship  (John  iii.  3,  7; 
xvi.  7-15;  Rom.  viii.  14-17).  And  it  is  a still  greater  pity  that  behind  all 
this  the  author  utterly  fails  to  discern  the  rich  meaning  of  Christ’s 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  pathos  of  Pelagianism  is  its 
hopeless  inadequacy;  the  glory  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  its  positive  all- 
sufficiency. 

By  way  of  corrigenda,  there  are  some  excessively  long  paragraphs : pp. 
68-70,  165-168,  199-203.  Read  Das  Wesen”  for  "Der  Wesen”  (p.  26  note). 
Errors,  due  to  not  over-careful  typing  and  proof-reading,  occur  on  pages 
94,  106,  170,  297.  In  referring  to  Emerson’s  famous  saying,  “Nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm”  (in  his  essay  on  Circles), 
it  might  have  been  better  to  have  used  Emerson’s  own  word  “enthusiasm” 
instead  of  the  word  “passion”  (p.  45). 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 

Bible  and  Spade.  Lectures  delivered  before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the 
foundation  of  the  late  William  Bross,  1921.  By  Rev.  John  P.  Peters, 
Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.  New  York:  Scribner.  1922.  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  238. 
The  Psalms  as  Liturgies.  Being  the  Paddock  Lectures  for  1920.  By 
John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.  1922.  8vo.  pp.  494. 

These  volumes  remind  us  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  interest  inquiring  minds  in  archaeological  re- 
search, at  least  as  far  as  Bible  lands  are  concerned.  Their  author  was 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Botta  and  Lay- 
ard  and  dig  for  archaeological  treasure  in  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  the  first  Director  of  the  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Nippur  in  1888  and  wrote  an  elaborate  account 
of  their  results  ( Nippur , 1897).  And  these  Lectures  show  that  Dr. 
Peters’  interest  in  everything  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  remained  unabated  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  a few  months  subsequent  to  their  publication. 

The  six  lectures  delivered  on  the  Bross  Foundation  deal  as  might  be 
expected  chiefly  with  the  Old  Testament  field:  The  Ancestry  of  the 
Hebrews,  Cosmogony  and  Folk-lore,  History  and  Prophecy,  Hebrew 
Psalmody,  The  Exploration  of  Palestine,  New  Testament  Times.  Only 
the  last  lecture  is  concerned  expressly  with  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  at  the  very  outset  Dr.  Peters  disavowed  any  intention 
to  “defend  the  Bible”:  “We  shall  not,  however,  get  the  best  results  until 
we  stop  talking  or  thinking  about  defending  .the  Bible,  and  devote  our- 
selves wholly  and  unreservedly  and  without  any  arriere  pensee,  in  Bible 
study  as  all  other  study,  to  the  search  after  truth  for  truth’s  sake.”  This 
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sounds  well.  But,  we  may  ask,  is  such  an  attitude  really  desirable?  Does 
it  show  a truly  Christian  attitude  toward  the  Bible?  Would  Dr.  Peters 
have  taken  such  a perfectly  unbiased  attitude  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
vital  personal  concern  to  himself,  such  as  for  example  the  honor  of  a 
parent,  the  loyalty  of  a friend?  Is  this  attitude  of  entire  impartiality  so 
truly  scientific  as  is  often  claimed?  When  we  think  of  what  the  Bible 
means  to  us  today,  both  because  of  what  the  Book  has  been  to  the  gener- 
ations that  are  gone  and  of  what  it  offers  to  be  to  us  and  to  do  for  us 
and  the  generations  yet  to  come,  are  we  not  entitled  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  to  hold  that  a book  with  such  a history  ought  to  be  assumed 
to  be  true  and  trustworthy  until  it  is  proved  to  be  wrong  ? When  David 
Livingstone  in  his  “Last  Journals”  speaks  of  being  kept  “spell-bound”  by 
“an  eager  desire  to  discover  any  evidence  of  the  great  Moses  having 
visited  these  parts  (the  sources  of  the  Nile)”  and  adds,  “if  I could  bring 
to  light  anything  to  confirm  the  Sacred  Oracles,  I should  not  grudge  one 
whit  all  the  labor  expended,”  is  he  really  less  scientific  than  Dr.  Peters, 
because  he  wants  to  defend  the  Bible? 

This  question  is  of  the  first  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of  such 
contributions  to  Biblical  research  as  the  volumes  before  us.  Dr.  Peters 
claimed  to  be  something  of  a free  lance  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible. 
While  he  apparently  accepted  most  of  the  conclusions  of  the  higher 
criticism  as  it  is  currently  held  today,  he  denounced  very  strongly  the 
extremes  to  which  it  had  been  carried  because  of  subjective  and  un- 
scientific methods.  Yet  he  regarded  this  as  the  natural  reaction  against 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  “abuse”  of  the>  Bible  by  those  “who  pro- 
fessed belief  in  its  inspiration”  and  made  that  belief  “a  bar  to  progress 
by  treating  the  Bible  as  a repository  of  all  knowledge,  a revelation  of 
all  truth,  infallible  in  each  jot  and  tittle” — a statement  which  indicates  a 
fondness  for  exaggeration  which  shows  itself  elsewhere  in  these  volumes. 
Dr.  Peters  tried  apparently  to  steer  a middle  course  between  these  two 
extremes,  as  he  regarded  them.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  which  respect 
he  differed  essentially  from  the  more  “advanced”  critics.  He  finds  myth- 
ical and  legendary  elements  in  Genesis  and  in  Daniel.  He  makes  the 
same  use  of  redactor  and  editor  that  they  do.  He  advances  conjectures 
with  a positiveness  not  in  accord  with  their  inherent  probability.  Yet  he 
seems  not  to  have  realized  that  in  condemning  others  he  was  really  pass- 
ing judgment  on  himself.  Thus,  the  positiveness  with  which  he  affirms 
that  “the  two  lists  of  antediluvian  heroes”  (Gen.  iv,  v)  were  “in  origin 
the  same”  despite  the  patent  fact  that  the  narrative  affirms  them  to  be 
different,  shows  that  Dr.  Peters  could  go  as  far  at  least  as  the  majority 
in  “interpreting”  the  “myths  and  legends”  of  the  Bible  in  terms  of 
modern  theory. 

The  fourth  of  the  Bross  Lectures  covers  in  condensed  form  the  same 
ground  as  the  Paddock  Lectures,  which  have  been  considerably  expanded 
in  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies  and  cast  in  commentary  form.  This  latter  vol- 
ume illustrates  clearly  Dr.  Peters’  method — a singular  combination  of 
conservatism  and  radicalism  in  criticism.  That  he  was  presenting  a view 
which  was  unusual  and  for  which  he  might  expect  to  be  criticised,  was 
perfectly  plain  to  Dr.  Peters.  He  apologizes  for  the  length  of  his  in- 
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troduction  “because  I am  presenting  a view  so  different  from  that  of 
most  later  critics,  and  yet  quite  as  far  removed  from  the  tradition  of  the 
elder  commentaries  that  I have  been  obliged  to  present  the  argument  and 
not  merely  the  facts”  (p.  86).  Dr.  Peters  does  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  Maccabean  psalms  in  the  Psalter  (p.  72).  He  considers  Ps.  iii-xli 
as  constituting  “the  first  Psalm  book  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent  this  book  is  a collection  of  battle  liturgies,  be- 
longing to  the  militant  period  of  Judean  history,  from  David  to  Heze- 
kiah”  (p.  88).  As  to  Davidic  psalms  he  tells  us  that  the  heading  of  Ps. 
xviii  may  be  taken  “at  its  face  value”  and  that  this  “carries  with  it  a 
very  early  date  for  all  the  preceding  Psalms  from  iii  onward”  (p.  137). 
The  importance  of  such  conservative  conclusions  would  be  greater  how- 
ever were  Dr.  Peters  less  willing  to  admit  and  assume  editorial  redaction 
of  the  Psalms.  He  holds  that  “there  were,  until  a late  date,  revisions  of 
Psalms  and  collections  of  Psalms  to  adopt  them  to  new  uses  and  condi- 
tions” (p.  8).  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Peters  advances  the  decidedly 
startling  view  that  most  of  the  psalms  of  Books  II  and  III  are  of 
Israelitish  origin,  were  composed  originally  for  use  at  the  shrines  at 
Shechem,  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  were  taken 
to  Jerusalem  and  adapted  to  the  cultus  of  the  Temple.  The  chief  argument 
advanced  by  Dr.  Peters  for  this  theory  of  his  is  the  divine  names.  Since 
the  critics  are  disposed  to  assign  the  Elohistic  document  (E)  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Elohistic  Psalter  had  a similar  origin.  He  finds  confirmation  of  this 
theory  in  incidental  local  allusions  in  these  psalms.  Thus  the  words  of 
the  “chorus”  in  Ps.  lxxxiv  and  the  reference  to  Tabor  and  Hermon  in 
Ps.  lxxxix  are  he  believes  clear  evidence  of  Israelitish  origin. 

There  are  a number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Peters  of  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Books  of  the  Psalms:  (1)  The  worship  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  was  idolatrous  and  was  most  severely  condemned  by  the 
prophets  of  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Kingdoms,  men  who 
are  regarded  by  the  critics  as  the  great  determining  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religion  of  Israel.  Dr.  Peters  holds  that  “Jew  and 
Israelite  were  one  in  religion  and  in  culture  until  long  after  the  Exile ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  contributions  of  Israel  and  the  Israelite  shrines  to 
the  literature  of  the  Jews  and  the  cult  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  in 
prophecy  and  legislation,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  had  no  Israelite 
Psalms  and  collections  of  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Psalter”  (p.  64).  This 
statement  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  theories  of  the  critics.  But  all  the 
same  it  is  a theory  that  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Clearly  we  can  attach  but  little  weight  to  the  state- 
ments in  2 Kings  xvii  which  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  downfall  of 
Samaria  in  immediate  connection  with  a description  of  Hezekiah’s  zeal 
for  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  if  in  his  reign  the  liturgies  of  these 
idolatrous  centres  which  had  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  could  have  been  taken  over  for  use  in  the  Temple.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Josiah  who  showed  anything  but  respect  for  the  altar  at 
Bethel  and  in  destroying  it  found  himself,  perhaps  unwittingly,  fulfilling 
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an  ancient  prophecy  (2  Kings  xxiii).  Jeremiah  clearly  would  not  have 
been  disposed  to  attach  a very  high  value  to  the  liturgies  of  Bethel,  for 
he  declares,  that  “Moab  shall  be  ashamed  of  Chemosh,  as  the  house  of 
Israel  was  ashamed  of  Bethel  their  confidence.”  How  in  view  of  these 
facts  Dr.  Peters  could  hold  not  merely  that  several  of  the  Psalm  col- 
lections in  the  Psalter  were  adopted  from  the  shrines  at  Shechem,  Dan, 
and  Bethel  and  adapted  for  use  at  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  even 
regard  Deuteronomy  as  “the  law  book  of  the  old  Israelite  shrine  at 
Shechem,”  it  is  hard  to  understand.  And  certainly  the  Jews  -who  re- 
turned from  captivity  did  not  show  an  attitude  toward  the  Samaritans 
which  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  would  have  taken  a very'  great 
interest  in  the  liturgies  of  shrines  which  as  they  were  taught  to  believe 
had  caused  the  down  fall  of  their  brethren  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  When  are 
we  to  suppose  then  that  these  Psalms  were  introduced  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Temple? 

(2)  Dr.  Peters  admitted  that  these  Israelitish  psalms  had  to  be 
adapted  for  use  in  the  Temple.  How  far  this  process  of  editing  may  have 
been  carried  is  illustrated  by  his  explanation  of  Ps.  lxxxiv.  This  psalm 
was,  he  believed,  originally'  used  in  the  worship  at  the  sanctuary  at  Dan. 
The  title  “Of  the  sons  of  Korah”  he  takes  as  indicating  this  and  he 
regards  the  chorus  “Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  hear  my  prayer,  hearken,  God 
of  Jacob”  as  still  showing  “the  old  Danite  origin  of  the  Psalm.”  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  held  that  the  psalm  has  been  very  much  changed 
and  found  “striking  evidence”  of  this  in  the  claim  that  “the  second 
stanza  of  the  original  Psalm  has  been  replaced  by  rubrics  directing  the 
line  of  march  of  the  processional  at  which  this  was  now  to  be  sung  in 
Jerusalem  and  to  Zion.”  Now  if  an  editor  would  take  such  liberties  with 
a psalm  intended  for  use  at  Dan  that  Dr.  Peters  sitting  in  a modern  hotel 
in  Jerusalem  could  be  struck  by  the  local  color,  and  picture  to  himself 
a procession  of  pilgrims  bursting  into  song  with  the  words,  “How  lovely' 
are  Thy  courts”  as  they  looked  down  upon  Jerusalem  from  the  far 
western  hill,  and  trace  their  course  to  the  very  temple  itself,  it  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  such  an  editor  would  leave  the  words  of  the 
chorus  unaltered  to  suggest  the  worship  at  the  shrine  at  Dan.  If  he  made 
so  many  changes,  why  did  he  not  make  a few  more,  instead  of  leaving  the 
clearest  indication  of  all,  the  name  of  the  deity,  to  prove  the  non-Judean 
origin  of  this  Psalm? 

(3)  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  name  Elohim  was  characteristic  of 
the  worship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom?  The  fact  that  two  members  of 
the  line  of  Omri  and  four  of  that  of  Jehu  bear  names  in  which  the  short 
form  of  the  name  Jehovah  appears  has  been  advanced  as  one  of  several 
evidences  that  the  monarchs  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  their  subjects 
considered  themselves  Jehovah  worshippers,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  idolators,  and  also  often  worshipped  other  gods.  And  Dr.  Peters 
even  argues  that  the  name  Jehu  was  originally  Jahu  and  that  the  name 
“is  evidence  of  the  effect  on  men’s  imagination  of  his  Yahu  or  Yahaweh 
[i.e.,  Jehovah]  fanaticism.”  A number  of  the  jar  handles  which  have 
been  found  at  Samaria  bear  names  compounded  with  it.  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab  knew  the  god  of  Israel  as  YHWH.  And  it  is  especially  noteworthy 
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that  the  priest  of  Bethel  with  whom  Amos  had  his  celebrated  contro- 
versy bore  the  name  Amaziah.  What  proof  is  there  then  that  the  use 
of  the  words  El  or  Elohim  points  to  Northern  Israel?  Finally,  if  as  Dr 
Peters  holds  the  words  “God  of  Jacob”  indicate  such  an  origin,  how 
is  the  same  phrase  to  be  explained  when  it  occurs  in  Ps.  xx,  which  he 
regards  as  Judean?  If  in  Ps.  xx.  “Yahweh  and  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Jacob  are  synonyms  in  parallel  lines,”  why  may  the  same  not  be  true 
in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  ? 

(4)  Why  may  not  these  indications  of  Israelitish  origin,  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  established,  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  psalms  in  which  they 
appear  date  from  the  period  before  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam?  Take  for 
example  Ps.  lxviii  which  Dr.  Peters  considers  to  be  “the  most  difficult 
psalm  in  the  Psalter.”  The  references  to  the  Northern  tribes  are  plain 
and  unmistakable.  To  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II  and  connect 
it  with  Shechem  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  its  presence 
in  the  Psalter.  But,  accept  the  testimony  of  the  title,  “a  psalm  or  song 
of  David”  and  think  of  it  as  composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  where  then  is  the  tremendous  difficulty 
with  this  psalm?  Dr.  Peters  believed  that  there  were  quite  a number  of 
Davidic  psalms  and  he  even  traced  a resemblance  between  this  one 
and  the  18th.  Why  then  try  to  find  a hard  and  complicated  explanation, 
when  there  is  a simple  and  easy  one  ready  to  hand,  an  explanation  which 
the  “elder  commentaries”  have  advocated  for  centuries? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Dr.  Peters  objected  to  the  rigid  views  on 
inspiration  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  so  generally 
accepted  in  the  “elder  commentaries.”  They  would  have  obliged  him  to 
discard  many  an  attractive  theory,  to  sober  down  many  a brilliant  con- 
jecture. They  would  have  hampered  his  freedom  as  a discoverer.  But  on 
the  other  hand  they  would  have  given  him  a firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  build ; and  kept  him  from  building  upon  the  sand.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  Dr.  Peters  did  not  realize  that  when  he  doctored  the  text 
in  order  to  establish  his  theory  of  an  Israelitish  origin  of  many  of  the 
psalms  he  was  doing  exactly  what  he  thought  the  majority  of  “the  latter 
day  school  of  critics”  are  still  doing  and  of  which  he  cites  Cheyne  as  the 
extreme  example : “Their  treatment  of  the  text”  he  says  “is  the  treat- 
ment of  subjective  speculation.” 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Attitude  of  Martin  Bucer  toward  the  Bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse. 
By  Hastings  Eells,  Ph.D.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1924.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  253. 

Martin  Bucer,  the  Reformer  of  Strasbourg,  has  had  to  wait  an  un- 
duly long  time  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  his  life  and  work.  His  im- 
portance as  a mediator  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  was  early  acknowledged, 
and  there  has  never  been  much  room  for  controversy  as  to  his  relative 
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position  among  the  Reformers.  But  the  religious  passions  of  his  day  pre- 
vented his  contemporaries  from  forming  a just  estimate  of  his  character, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many  ambiguous  and  elusive  formulas  which  he 
framed  in  his  persistent  endeavor  to  secure  unity  among  the  theological 
parties  in  Germany;  and  only  in  recent  times  have  his  career  and  his 
writings  received  the  thorough  study  which  they  deserve.  Even  yet  we 
have  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  life  of  Bucer  in  English — Ward’s  article 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  Lindsay’s  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (1914)  are  mere  sketches;  and  though  German  scholars  have 
done  much  valuable  work  in  clearing  up  many  disputed  points  in  re- 
gard to  his  movements  and  his  theological  teachings — mention  may  be 
made  of  Jung,  Rohrich,  Mentz  and  Erichson,  and  Lang — the  two  out- 
standing biographies  by  Baum  (i860)  and  Anrich  (1914)  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  But  the  epistolary  collections  of  Herminjard  and 
Enders,  and  especially  the  publication  by  Professor  Lenz  in  1880,  1887, 
and  1891,  of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  of  Hesse  with  Bucer,  and  the 
more  recent  work  by  T.  Schiess  ( Briefweclisel  der  Briider  Ambrosius 
und  Thomas  Blaurer  1509-1568,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  i9o8ff.)  have  made  much 
of  the  most  important  source  material  readily  accessible. 

The  work  before  us — an  expansion  of  a thesis  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Yale  University  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy — is  a scholarly 
and  well-documented  discussion  of  a single  episode  in  Bucer’s  life — his 
attitude  toward  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  author  has  made 
what  seems  to  be  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  available  data,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  notorious  bigamy — a case  in  Christian  casuistry  that 
proved  too  difficult  for  many  of  the  Reformers  besides  Bucer  and  re- 
mains a veritable  chronique  scandaleuse  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation — is  eminently  judicial  and  fair.  The  volume  forms,  indeed, 
a worthy  complement  to  the  work  which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
comprehensive  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  most  gen- 
eral bearings — Dr.  W.  W.  Rockwell’s  brilliant  monograph,  Die  Doppel- 
ehe  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  von  Hessen  (Marburg,  1904). 

After  a brief  introductory  chapter  on  “The  Early  Life  of  Bucer,”  the 
author  reproduces  the  Reformer’s  views  on  divorce  as  set  forth  in  the 
commentary  on  Matthew,  first  published,  along  with  commentaries  on 
Mark  and  Luke,  in  1527 — some  thirteen  years  before  Philip’s  bigamy 
took  place — and  again  in  the  commentary  on  all  four  of  the  Gospels 
(i530>  1533)-  The  importance  of  these  statements  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  views  here  expressed  remained  substantially  unchanged 
throughout  Bucer’s  life.  Among  the  causes  which  Bucer  regarded  as 
valid  grounds  for  a divorce  are  mentioned  leprosy,  adultery,  and  hard- 
ness of  heart.  In  general,  he  sanctions  the  proposition  that  when — to 
quote  our  author — “one  partner  is  unfit  for  the  duties  of  marriage, 
either  physically  or  spiritually,  the  other  partner  should  be  allowed  a 
divorce,”  with  permission  to  remarry.  Bucer’s  radical  views  on  this  sub- 
ject were  based  on  his  idea  that  marriage  was  divinely  instituted  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  fornication  and  benefiting  the  state  by  in- 
creasing its  population  and  elevating  its  morality ; and  on  his  conviction 
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that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  not  abrogate  the  Old  Testament  law  of 
divorce.  From  these  premises  he  argued  in  favor  of  the  permissibility 
of  bigamy  as  a necessary  means  to  cure  the  evil  of  fornication.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  case  of  Henry  VIII  of  England  was  submitted  to  him 
for  his  advice,  he  with  'Luther  and  Melanchthon,  as  against  Zwingli 
and  Oecolampad,  held  that  the  monarch’s  first  marriage  was  valid,  that 
a divorce  in  this  instance  would  be  an  unjustifiable  repudiation  of  the 
wife,  and  that  bigamy,  though  not  an  advisable  solution  of  the  king’s 
alleged  case  of  conscience,  would  nevertheless  be  permissible.  At  this 
time,  as  throughout  his  life,  Bucer  maintained  that  inasmuch  as  God 
had  permitted  polygamy  to  some  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies,  it 
could  not  in  itself  be  invariably  wrong,  but  that  its  permissibility  must 
be  conscientiously  determined  in  the  light  of  its  alleged  necessity  as  a 
means  to  “a  pure  life.” 

Bucer  was  the  first  theologian  to  whom  Philip  submitted  his  proposal 
to  contract  a bigamous  marriage,  and  throughout  the  troubles  that  en- 
sued he  was  the  sovereign’s  most  cherished  confidential  adviser.  The 
Reformer  was  sincerely  convinced  that  Philip’s  case  was  precisely  one 
of  those  for  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  bigamy  was  the  only 
satisfactory  remedy  alike  for  the  man’s  conscience  and  for  his  morals. 
Bucer  well  knew  it  was  a dangerous  remedy  to  apply,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  head  of  a state,  but  being  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
friend’s  distress  of  conscience — due  to  his  conjugal  infidelity  to  a wife 
whom  he  had  never  desired,  but  whom  he  was  advised  to  take,  and 
whom  he  had  married  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age — Bucer, 
like  the  Wittenberg  leaders,  favored  the  bigamy,  provided  the  fact  would 
be  kept  absolutely  secret,  a condition  which,  one  might  have  foreseen, 
could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled,  and  which  pathetically  reveals  the  basal 
error  of  these  Reformers  in  their  interpretation  of  the  biblical  state- 
ments concerning  the  marriage  relationship. 

Bucer’s  views  on  the  permissibility  of  bigamy  to  Christians  are  most 
fully  stated  in  a document  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Argumenta 
Buceri  pro  et  contra,  unquestionably  an  authentic  work  of  the  Reformer, 
composed  in  1539,  the  year  before  the  bigamy  was  committed.  The  ex- 
tensive summary  of  the  treatise  given  by  our  author  indicates  that  there 
was  no  substantial  change  in  the  views  of  Bucer  concerning  marriage 
and  divorce  since  he  published  his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  though 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  possible  objections  to  plural  marriages.  As 
Dr.  Eells  clearly  shows,  the  considerations  in  favor  of  bigamy  are  fal- 
lacious in  two  capital  respects : they  assume  that  polygamy  was  granted 
to  the  patriarchs  for  the  avoidance  of  immorality,  and  they  assume  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a double  code  of  morals,  “one  for  the  man 
who  can  be  content  with  one  wife,  and  one  for  the  man  who  needs 
more.” 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  exposure 
of  the  bigamy  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  crime — the  counsel 
of  Bucer  and  the  Wittenbergers  that  Philip  should  lie  himself  out  of 
his  troubles  as  best  he  could,  and  the  traitorous  behavior  of  the  landgrave 
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in  seeking  immunity  from  the  penalty  of  death  by  coming  to  terms 
with  the  archenemy  of  the  Protestants,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
longest  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  contents  and  authorship  of 
the  celebrated  Dialogus  Neobuli,  the  most  formidable  defence  ever  at- 
tempted of  the  landgrave’s  bigamy,  published  in  1541  against  Bucer’s 
strong  protest,  but  at  the  time  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  work 
of  Bucer  himself.  Dr.  Eells  carefully  reviews  the  evidence  which  he, 
following  most  recent  historians,  regards  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
treatise  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  Bucer,  but  to  Pastor  Lening  of  Mel- 
sungen.  The  general  ascription  of  the  book  to  Bucer  is  accounted  for 
on  the  grounds  that  he  undoubtedly  had  “somewhat  corrected  and  im- 
proved it,’’  and  that  Lening,  to  heighten  the  influence  of  this  defence  of 
the  crime,  had  imitated  the  Reformer’s  style,  while  Philip,  who  knew 
all  about  the  authorship,  did  not  care  to  disconnect  Bucer’s  name  from 
the  publication. 

The  concluding  chapter,  giving  the  author’s  final  judgment  of  Bucer’s 
relation  to  the  ill-fated  episode,  is  highly  instructive  and  in  the  main 
quite  satisfactory.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  better  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  Bucer’s  teaching  on  marriage  and  divorce  was  radically  wrong; 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  erroneous  ideas  that  prevailed  in 
his  day  concerning  the  utter  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond.  To 
most  Protestants,  indeed,  there  will  be  little  comfort  in  the  evidence 
“that  Bucer’s  error  in  consenting  to  the  bigamy  was  productive  of  some 
good  by  establishing  such  close  relations’’  between  him  and  Philip  “that 
the  reformer  was  privileged  to  counsel  the  landgrave  on  a matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  his  subjects.”  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  considerations  which  led  Bucer  to  in- 
sist on  keeping  the  fact  of  the  bigamy  secret.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
from  this  painstaking  investigation  of  the  intimate  personal  relations 
between  Bucer  and  the  landgrave  that  the  former  was  governed 
throughout  by  the  loftiest  considerations  of  pastoral  duty  to  a troubled 
conscience,  and  never  by  any  mercenary  motives.  “His  error,”  as  Dr. 
Eells  well  says,  “was  intellectual  and  social ; not  moral.  It  was  due 
chiefly  to  two  causes : the  results  of  his  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  judgment  of  the  landgrave.” 

Particularly  valuable  are  many  of  the  footnotes,  in  which  the  author 
takes  frequent  occasion  to  show  how  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  mis- 
represented Bucer  and  how  even  Protestant  historians  have  not  always 
done  him  full  justice. 

The  proofreading,  unfortunately,  was  not  as  well  done  as  one  might 
have  expected  in  so  scholarly  and  well-written  a monograph.  We  have 
noted  the  following  errors:  Erlauterungen  und  Erganzungen  (p.  1,  n.  2)  ; 
in  16  Jahrhunderts  (p.  3,  n.  19);  1540  (for  1520,  p.  3);  Philipp  (for 
Philipps,  p.  4,  n.  28)  ; des  Marburger  Religionsgesprach  (p.  14,  n.  82) ; 
drangen  (for  drangen,  p.  78,  n.  118) ; Hergenrother  (p.  84,  n.  150)  ; ver- 
schreien  (for  verschrieen,  p.  125,  n.  91);  landgrafin  (p.  135,  n.  15); 
Philipp  der  Grossmiithigen  (p.  156,  n.  15)  ; ohnedin  (for  ohnehin,  p.  200, 
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n.  220) ; Diener  (for  Deiner,  p.  214,  n.  295) ; whom  (for  who,  p.  227, 
fourth  line  from  the  bottom). 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Scottish  Church,  1500-1920.  A Graphic  Chart.  Compiled  by  Robert 
Adams,  Assistant  City  Librarian,  The  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1923.  Price  $1.25. 

This  chart,  about  two  and  a-half  by  three  and  a-half  feet  in  size,  gives 
a diagram  of  the  many  ramifications  of  Scottish  Church  History  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  Along  the  borders  of 
the  chart  are  listed  in  chronological  order  the  “Prominent  Events  in  the 
Churches,”  which  help  to  interpret  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  and  unions, 
graphically  tabulated  according  to  the  same  chronological  scale  in  the 
diagram  itself.  Thus  this  correspondence  between  the  dates  in  the  mar- 
ginal statements  and  those  in  the  diagram  enables  the  reader  to  get  at  a 
single  glance  the  quite  extensive  information  which  the  chart  places  at 
his  disposal.  A “List  of  Authorities  Consulted”  gives  the  titles  of  the 
standard  histories  of  the  various  Scottish  Churches.  The  chart  is  in  its 
own  way  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  dictum  that  Presbyterian- 
ism in  general,  and  that  of  Scotland  in  particular,  is  like  hickory  wood — 
very  tough,  but  very  easily  split.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many  unions 
effected  at  one  time  or  another  among  the  offshoots  of  the  Kirk  inspire 
the  hope  that  after  another  period  of  four  centuries  Scottish  Christianity 
will  not  need  quite  so  many  parallel  lines,  thick  and  thin,  to  represent  its 
organic  development.  Evidently  the  Old  Scots  Independents,  who  left 
the  Established  Church  in  1768,  and  the  Glasites,  who  went  out  in  1730, 
have  but  a slender  hold  on  life,  while  the  extremists  of  the  Covenant- 
ing Church,  whose  representatives  issued  in  1745  “A  Declaration,  Protes- 
tation, etc.,  of  a poor  . . . misrepresented  Remnant  of  the  Suffering 
Anti-Popish  True  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland”  have  not  been 
“heard  of”  since  about  1825.  Far  be  it  from  an  outsider  to  belittle  the 
historic  significance  of  the  numberless  schisms  in  the  history  of  Scotch 
Protestantism  but  he  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
time  may  come  when  a much  simpler  diagram  will  serve  to  set  forth  the 
main  streams  of  Church  History  in  the  land  that  Knox  won  for  Pres- 
byterianism. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Apollinarianism.  An  Essay  on  the  Christology  of  the  Early  Church.  By 
Charles  E.  Raven,  D.D.,  Sometime  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Theolo- 
gy, Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  At  the  University 
Press,  1923.  i2mo,  pp.  viii,  312. 

It  is  a much-traversed  field  through  which  Dr.  Raven  in  this  volume 
invites  his  readers  to  accompany  him.  But  they  cannot  follow  him  for 
any  length  of  time  without  becoming  convinced  that  he  is  an  unusually 
competent  and  instructive  guide  in  this  realm  of  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine;  he  knows  the  points  of  interest  and  worth  on  which  the  older 
authorities  were  wont  to  lay  emphasis,  and  he  pays  particular  attention 
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to  the  treasures,  only  recently  unearthed  in  this  domain,  which  now 
engage  alike  the  curiosity  of  the  casual  observer  and  the  minute  investi- 
gations of  the  scientific  expert.  It  is  especially  Lietzmann’s  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  literary  fragments  of  Apollinarius  (1904) — our  author  de- 
serves commendation  for  adapting  the  Apollinaris  of  the  older  English 
usage  more  exactly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the  name — that  has 
made  possible  a more  perfect  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  the  most 
influential  Christologist  of  the  early  Church.  But  it  is  not  only  Dr. 
Raven’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and  the  secondary  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  but  also  his  critical  acumen  and  particularly  his 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  Greek  philosophy  underlying  the  doctrinal 
formulas  of  the  Church,  that  entitle  him,  if  not  always  to  our  implicit 
confidence,  at  least  to  our  cordial  respect.  And  our  interest  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  this  doctrinal  history  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
once  himself  an  avowed  Apollinarian,  but  now  feels  himself  constrained, 
by  the  results  of  his  studies,  to  reject  not  only  Apollinarianism  but  also 
the  entire  Chalcedonian  Christology,  in  favor  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
more  authentic  tradition  represented  by  the  Unitarian  Paul  of  Samosata 
and  the  later  Antiochian  school,  notably  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  This 
divergence  between  his  former  and  his  present  convictions  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  conflicting  ideas  and  emotions  which 
arise  in  the  reader’s  mind : on  the  one  hand,  he  finds  himself  steeped  in 
passages  which  exalt  the  Laodicean  heresiarch  as  quite  the  greatest  theo- 
logian of  the  Ante-Nicene  period;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  told  that 
the  whole  doctrinal  achievement  of  Apollinarius  and  likewise  of  his  more 
orthodox  contemporaries  must  be  scrapped.  “Apollinarius  of  Laodicea  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  as  he  is  certainly  the  last,  of  the  great 
Hellenic  students  and  thinkers  who  devoted  their  lives  with  all  the  intel- 
lectual eagerness  of  their  race  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  ...”  (p.  127). 
“Apollinarius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  biblical  students  of  all  time. 
His  writings  prove  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of 
Scripture,  and  in  particular  his  absolute  familiarity  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel”  (p.  174).  “In  summarizing  his  teaching  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it 
as  a gradually  expanding  growth.  Rather  it  stands  as  a complete  and 
elaborate  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  his  writings  make  their  con- 
tribution, the  creation  of  a master  spirit,  the  finest  and  most  typical 
product  of  Christian  Hellenism”  (p.  176).  “But  the  Laodicean  had  a 
consistent  position,  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  had  the  ability  to 
say  it  plainly”  (p.  264)  for  he  was,  according  to  our  author,  “the  most 
lucid  and  unambiguous  of  all  Greek  theologians”  (p.  103), — statements 
which  make  it  hard  to  understand  how  he  could  be  so  long  and  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  not  only  by  his  opponents  in  his  own  life- 
time but  by  theologians  ever  since.  But  after  all,  the  work  of  Apol- 
linarius, and  with  it  the  bulk  of  Greek  Christology  as  approved  by  the 
Church,  is  to  be  cast  aside.  For,  to  quote  the  author’s  last  paragraph,— 
“Jesus  is  Very  Man;  Apollinarianism,  whether  in  its  technical 
or  its  orthodox  shape,  is  false  alike  to  the  facts  of  His  life  and 
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to  the  records  of  the  apostolic  impression  of  Him.  Brilliant  as 
was  the  work  of  the  great  Laodicene,  and  ingenious  as  are  the 
devices  by  which  he  substantiated  his  error,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mit that  the  postulates  upon  which  his  Hellenic  theology  was 
based  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  method  of  deduction  by  which 
it  proceeded  is  no  longer  possible  for  us.  History  not  mythology 
must  be  our  starting-point : we  must  begin  with  what  we  know, 
rising  from  the  recognition  of  the  Very  Man  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  Very  God.” 

But  neither  the  author’s  extravagant  praise  of  Apollinarius  nor  his 
total  rejection  of  the  Christology  for  the  formulation  of  which  the 
heretic  paved  the  way  need  prevent  the  reader  from  deriving  substantial 
benefits  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

The  brief  first  chapter  on  “The  Beginnings  of  Christology,”  is  an  ad- 
mirable sketch.  The  strictures  made  on  the  Logos-doctrine  as  advocated 
by  the  Apologists  and  the  Alexandrians  are  in  the  main  quite  justified. 
The  “high”  and  the  “low”  elements  in  the  Christology  of  Origen,  that 
in  time  led,  respectively,  to  Arianism  and  to  a virtual  Ditheism,  are 
clearly  differentiated,  and  this  father’s  introduction  of  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas  is  properly  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
Alexandrian  school  of  thought,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aristotelian- 
Stoic  moralism  of  the  Antiochians.  That  many  of  the  “defects  in  the 
Hellenic  interpretation  of  Christianity”  may  be  traced  to  its  “predom- 
inant intellectualism,”  its  strong  preference  for  metaphysics  to  ethics, 
cannot  well  be  denied ; but  only  extreme  modernists  will  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  in  the  doctrine  finally  approved  by  the  Church  the  “his- 
toric Jesus  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  eternal  Logos”  (p.  32).  The 
Greeks  in  general — Athanasius  and  Apollinarius  are  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions— certainly  had  defective  views  of  sin  and  consequently  failed 
to  apprehend  the  work  of  Christ  in  its  deepest  soteriological  significance ; 
but  the  statement  that  “there  is  really  no  room  for  any  appreciation  of 
the  Spirit  in  Greek  theology”  (p.  36)  is  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
the  fact.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  that  Dr. 
Raven  offers  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  dynamic  monarchianism 
of  Paul  of  Samosata — whom  he  commends  for  his  emphasis  on  the 
ethical  elements  in  the  personality  of  the  historic  Jesus — is  that  this 
strain  of  thought  is  due,  not  to  contemporary  rabbinism  nor  to  the 
schools  of  Artemon  or  Theodotus,  but  to  an  Aristotelian  “traditional 
culture  which  had  survived  on  the  confines  of  Persia  from  a much 
earlier  period”  (p.  59L).  The  condemnation  of  the  Samosatene  is  re- 
garded as  “the  most  notorious  event  of  the  time  for  the  Christian 
world”  (p.  68), — another  judgment  that  is  obviously  dictated  by  the 
author’s  modernistic  prepossessions:  “that  Very  God  for  us  men  (and 
with  this  alone  we  are  concerned)  is  necessarily  Very  Man”  (p.  67),  a 
form  of  speaking  familiar  enough  in  our  day,  but  quite  as  unintelligible 
as  the  modernist  alleges  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  and  one  person, 
with  the  communicatio  idiomatum,  to  be. 
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The  treatment  of  Athanasius  is  particularly  instructive  and  valuable, 
not  only  for  its  convincing  testimony  as  to  his  Apollinarianism,  main- 
tained almost  to  the  close  of  his  career,  but  also  because  of  its  incidental 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  literary  criticism  involved. 
The  affinities  between  early  Arianism  and  Apollinarianism  are  skillfully 
set  forth,  and  likewise  the  minor  yet  important  differences  between  these 
kindred  errors. 

After  devoting  a chapter  to  the  life  and  works  of  Apollinarius — the 
best  account  of  the  man  and  his  writings  that  we  have  in  English,  a 
worthy  supplement  to  the  recent  monographs  of  Voisin,  Draseke,  and 
Lietzmann — the  author  comes  to  the  heart  of  his  theme  in  Chapter  V, 
which  deals  specifically  with  the  “Christology  of  Apollinarius.”  Follow- 
ing Voisin,  he  takes  issue  with  Dorner,  Harnack,  and  Gwatkin,  and 
makes,  not  Arianism,  but  rather  the  Syrian  Christology,  the  Laodicean’s 
chief  point  of  attack;  but  as  against  Voisin  he  maintains  that  Apolli- 
narius ‘‘denied  to  Christ  a human  spirit  in  order  to  secure  his  divine 
changelessness,”  while  the  Arians“  rejected  the  idea  of  a human  soul  in 
order  to  prove  Him  changeable  and  less  than  perfect  God”  (p.  178). 
Like  Athanasius,  Apollinarius  in  the  interests  of  an  adequate  redemp- 
tion from  sin  insisted  on  the  reality  of  Christ’s  Godhead,  and  his  main 
objection  to  the  Antiochians  was  their  destruction  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Christianity,  “the  union  of  God  and  man  in 
Christ.”  Greek  as  he  was  in  conceiving  the  self-determining  free  will  as 
the  very  essence  of  mind,  he  treated  any  duality  of  person  in  Christ  as 
fatal:  “Two  separate  principles  of  mind  and  will  cannot  dwell  together 
without  one  striving  against  the  other.”  He  therefore  denied  that  Christ 
had  a human  mind  and  asserted  that  the  eternal  Logos  took  its  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  God-man.  As  Dr.  Raven  later  takes  occasion  to 
remind  us,  it  was  Augustine  who  made  plain  that  sinfulness  is  not  a neces- 
sity of  a finite  mind,  and  that  therefore  the  Apollinarian  solution  of  the 
Christological  problem  is  not  the  only  or  the  correct  one.  Against  Dorner, 
who  claimed  that  the  Apollinarian  error  was  due  to  his  viewing  the  Logos 
in  Christ  as  the  eternal  humanity,  probably,  as  Dorner  suggests,  “on 
the  ground  of  His  being  the  archetype  of  universal  humanity,”  the  author 
argues  with  much  plausibility  to  confirm  the  objections  of  Bethune- 
Baker  by  showing  that  while  certain  passages  in  the  Apodeixis  of  Apol- 
linarius speak  of  “the  man  from  heaven,”  this  language  may  be  taken 
more  loosely  as  a mere  equivalent  for  “divine,”  and  need  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  the  idea  of  archetypal  manhood.  Christ,  therefore, 
to  Apollinarius,  was  not  a man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term : he  was 
rather,  according  to  the  most  common  representation  among  the  Greeks, 
"Godhead  veiled  in  flesh.”  The  bishop  of  Laodicea  rejected  the  custom- 
ary Hellenic  belief  that  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man  are  alike 
divine,  and  he  did  so  because  he  felt  that  only  by  so  doing  could  he  safe- 
guard the  sinlessness  of  the  Redeemer.  Convinced  that  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  favors  trichotomy,  Apolli- 
narius held  that  Christ  had  indeed  a truly  human  body  ( ctw/mi  ; the  word 
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c rap£  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent,  often  in  Apollinarius  denotes 
body  and  soul  together)  ; that  he  had  a human  soul  (\pv\rj),  a life-prin- 
ciple which  he  shares  with  the  animal  creation ; but  that  in  place  of  the 
third  and  highest  element  of  human  nature,  the  spirit  or  mind  ( -n-vevfia, 
vovs)  he  had  the  eternal  Logos.  Apollinarius  was  really  the  first  con- 
scious kenoticist,  and  his  kenosis  differs  from  modern  types  of  the  same 
theory  only  in  making  the  self-emptying  less  complete.  Dr.  Raven  ad- 
mits that  Apollinarius  is  deservedly  open  to  the  charge  of  Monophysitism, 
but  while  trying  to  acquit  him  of  the  insinuation  brought  against  him  by 
both  ancient  and  modern  opponents,  that  he  taught  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  flesh  and  the  Godhead,  he  nevertheless  acknowledges  that  the 
Laodicean  made  Christ’s  flesh  receive  through  the  incarnation  the  quali- 
ties of  deity, — a concession  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
acquit  the  heretic  of  teaching  the  consubstantiality  of  the  flesh  and  the 
Godhead  of  Christ.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  author  has  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  Apollinarius,  so  far  as  his  use  of  the  technical  terms 
“one  nature,”  “one  substance,”  “one  essence”  is  concerned,  does  not  teach 
genuine  monophysitism  but  in  reality  intends  only — so  vague  were  these 
words  and  so  uncertain  in  their  application  even  during  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century — to  stress  the  unity  of  the  personality  of  the  in- 
carnate Logos. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Orthodox  Critics  of  Apollinarius”  is  replete  with 
valuable  criticism  of  Epiphanius  and  the  three  great  Cappadocians,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  shows  how  poorly 
informed  they  were  as  to  the  exact  views  of  Apollinarius  and  how  unfor- 
tunately circumstanced  they  were,  theologically,  to  condemn  one  who  in 
some  respects  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  early  Greek  orthodoxy 
than  they  were,  and  who  in  other  respects  stood  for  exactly  the  same 
faith  which  they  taught. 

The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  “The  Answer  to  Apollinarius,”  gives 
the  characteristic  views  of  the  Antiochians  and,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
veals the  author’s  conviction  that  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia’s  doctrine 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  “effected  by  the  principle  of  love,” — 
not,  that  is  to  say  by  a communicatio  idiomatum  in  the  hypostasis  that 
has  the  seat  of  its  personality  in  the  eternal  Logos — we  have  the  clue 
to  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  Christology. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author’s  surmise  that  his  “conclusions  will 
certainly  be  regarded  by  orthodox  critics  as  dictated  by  ‘modernist’ 
prejudice”  has  sufficient  grounds  in  his  critical  comment  on  many  of  the 
data  which  he  presents  in  this  account  of  the  early  doctrine  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  But  while  we  can  find  little  satisfaction  in  a reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology  along  the  lines  suggested  in  occa- 
sional sentences  in  the  body  of  this  work  and  more  definitely  set  forth  in 
the  closing  pages,  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  author 
for  this  luminous  discussion  of  the  leading  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  Christology  of  the  early  Church. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Christian  Belief.  By  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D.,  D.Phil. 
Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923.  pp.  306. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  essays  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  which  he  has 
published  in  various  journals  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  They  consist 
of  three  groups,  doctrinal,  historical,  and  philosophical.  The  first  six,  of 
the  doctrinal  type,  appeared  in  the  Expositor  under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll.  The  other  essays  in  historical  and 
philosophical  theology  were  first  published  in  various  journals,  viz.,  The 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  The  London  Quarterly  Review,  The 
Pilgrim,  The  Review  and  Expositor,  The  Contemporary  Review,  and 
The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a short  book  review  to  give  even  an 
outline,  much  less  a critical  estimate,  of  the  author’s  ideas  and  theological 
positions  in  all  of  the  fourteen  essays.  We  must  make  selections.  This 
method  of  treatment  recommends  itself  not  only  because  of  the  many 
subjects  treated,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  essays 
are  of  equal  importance  in  relation  to  present  theological  thought.  Thus 
the  essay  on  ‘‘The  Presuppositions  of  Ritschlianism,”  published  in  1899, 
and  dealing  largely  with  Ritschl’s  theory  of  knowledge  is  chiefly  of  his- 
torical interest,  as  the  author  realizes,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  to  a large 
extent  of  the  essay  on  “The  Development  of  the  Ritschlian  School.”  The 
latter  essay  appeared  in  1914,  and  deals  mostly  with  Kaftan  and  Herr- 
mann. It  omits  important  names  of  the  older  Ritschlians,  while  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  essay  was  written,  in  Dog- 
matics like  Schulze’s  and  Stephan’s,  to  cite  but  two  examples,  are  of 
sufficient  moment  to  call  for  notice  in  an  essay  on  the  whole  topic.  Then, 
again,  the  essay  on  “Modernism  in  the  Church  of  Rome,”  published  in 
1915,  deals  rather  with  the  attitude  of  the  Romish  Church  to  this  move- 
ment than  with  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Modernists,  so  that  the 
essay  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  essays  are  without  interest  or 
value ; we  mean  that  in  our  opinion  the  main  value  of  Dr.  Mackintosh’s 
book  lies  in  the  sphere  of  doctrinal  and  philosophical  matters. 

Turning  to  the  doctrinal  essays,  the  first  is  on  “History  and  the  Gospel.” 
This  was  published  in  The  Expositor  in  1911.  The  three  chief  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  connecting  faith  with  history  are  stated,  and  a 
brief  account  of  their  history  in  ancient  and  modern  thought  is  given. 
These  objections  are  that  eternal  truths  cannot  be  expressed  in  con- 
tingent historical  facts  and  forms,  that  the  uncertainty  of  past  history 
endangers  certitude,  and  that  religion  requires  a present  object.  The 
reply  of  Dr.  Mackintosh  is  only  partly  satisfactory  and  adequate.  He 
points  out  clearly  that  apart  from  historical  facts  we  may  have  natural 
religion,  but  no  Gospel  of  redemption.  This  reply  is  unanswerable  and 
valid.  He  shows  further  that  the  objection  to  connecting  religion  with 
history  rests  on  bad  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  that  history  or 
“becoming”  is  a part  of  reality,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by  any  ade- 
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quate  philosophy.  He  concludes  from  this  that  salvation  not  only  may 
come  by  history,  but  must  so  some  if  we  are  not  to  be  left  with  a vague 
mysticism  and  purely  natural  religion  which  can  offer  no  real  redemp- 
tion from  sin.  All  this  is  well  done  and,  we  believe,  unanswerable.  But 
when  he  comes  to  show  that  redemption  has  come  by  history,  Dr.  Mackin- 
tosh is  too  concessive  to  the  claims  of  a certain  negative  type  of  historical 
criticism  which  is  governed  by  naturalistic  principles.  In  order  to  prove 
that  Jesus  is  the  full  and  final  revelation  of  the  God  of  redemption  he 
relies  exclusively  on  the  Christian  experience  of  God  in  Christ.  This  of 
course  is  one  line  of  argument,  but  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  one, 
the  danger  of  a possible  antinomy  between  faith  and  fact  becomes  acute. 
The  Christian  may  know  that  he  finds  God  and  redemption  in  the  histor- 
ical Christ,  but  he  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis 
historical  facts,  even  though  laden  with  redemptive  significance,  never- 
theless rest  on  historical  testimony.  Hence  the  task  of  historical  criticism 
must  be  undertaken  and  pursued  to  the  end  with  an  objective  and  valid 
historical  method,  and  with  the  adequately  grounded  basis  of  a super- 
naturalistic  philosophy.  If  this  is  done,  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  alludes  to  the  vague  and  unhistorical  character  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  modern  “liberal”  and  the  fact  that  Johannes  Weiss  “hand- 
somely admits”  this.  He  points  to  the  relentless  logic  with  which  Drews 
and  the  radicals  demolished  the  old  liberalism.  Had  the  essay  been  written 
today,  he  would  have  to  deal  with  modern  Ritschlians  relying  on  ex- 
perience, who  nevertheless  are  coming  over  to  the  position  of  the  radicals 
that  faith  can  do  without  the  actual  existence  of  Jesus.  The  need  of  an 
adequate  philosophical  and  historical  apologetics  was  never  more  acute 
than  today,  and  Dr.  Mackintosh  would  have  done  better  to  have  changed 
his  position  which  was  not  adequate  when  the  essay  was  written.  Buf 
the  present  situation  has  only  made  more  clear  the  need  of  an  adequate 
historical  foundation  for  Christian  faith,  it  iias  not  really  brought  this 
as  a new  need.  Such  a foundation  for  Christian  faith  has  always  been 
necessary,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  essay  was  as  inadequate  when  written 
as  it  is  today. 

The  second  essay  showing  that  and  how  God  is  knowable  is  more 
satisfactory,  as  is  also  the  third  which  criticises  the  modern  notion  of  a 
“finite  God.”  Here  Dr.  Mackintosh  is  on  firmer  ground,  and  demonstrates 
the  knowability  of  God  and  the  falsity  of  the  idea  of  a finite  God. 

The  essay  on  “The  Vicarious  Penitence  of  Christ”  ( The  Expositor 
1916)  contains  a searching  criticism  of  McLeod  Campbell  and  the  two 
Moberly’s,  father  and  son.  What  repentance  is,  and  that  Christ,  being 
sinless,  could  not  repent  are  clearly  shown.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  essay  closes  with  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment of  the  entire  Christian  Church,  and  gives  as  his  own  view  that  the 
“homage  to  righteousness”  which  Christ  showed  must  be  copied  by  us, 
and  that  this  is  the  atoning  fact.  This  is  a mere  moral  influence  view 
which  makes  the  Atonement  purely  subjective,  and  neglects  the  guilt  of 
sin  and  the  justice  of  God. 

We  have  not  space  to  outline  the  essays  on  “Christianity  and  Absolute 
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Idealism,”  ‘‘Bergson  and  Christian  Thought,”  “A  Philosopher’s  Theolo- 
gy”— a study  of  Professor  Pringle-Pattison.  All  these  are  instructive  and 
interesting  essays,  which  have  appeared  more  recently  than  the  ones 
we  have  above  outlined.  We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  notice  with 
what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  timely  passages  in  the  whole 
volume.  This  occurs  in  the  essay  on  the  "Psychology  of  Religion” 
( The  Pilgrim,  1921).  After  indicating  in  what  ways  religious  psychology 
can  aid  theology,  Dr.  Mackintosh  asks  whether  it  can  “step  into  the 
place”  of  the  latter.  This  somewhat  common  view  he  roundly  and  vigor- 
ously attacks.  Pure  psychology  can  never  settle  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  religious  belief  and  the  reality  of  the  object  of  religion,  he  well  says, 
and  these  questions  are  vital  for  religion.  “The  challenge  of  this  word 
belief,”  he  says,  “touches  the  centre  of  the  shield.  The  question  whether 
psychology  can  replace  theology  is  really  equivalent  to  asking  whether 
religion  includes  or  does  not  include  convictions,  which,  if  true,  must 
profoundly  affect  our  whole  view  of  the  universe  and  our  conduct  in  it. 
If  it  means  anything  real  to  say  ‘religion  can  exist  without  an  object,’  then 
the  psychologist  alone  need  be  called  in.  But  this  is  too  much  like  the 
American  statesman  of  the  Civil  War  period  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
out  notices  to  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  be  married,  but  without 
mentioning  to  whom.  There  is  a passage  in  Max  Beerbohm’s  Sezren  Men 
which  at  this  point  it  is  not  unfitting  to  transcribe.  ‘I  was  very  near  to 
reverence  when  he  said  he  had  another  book  coming  out  soon.  I asked 
if  I might  ask  what  kind  of  a book  it  was  to  be.  “My  poems,”  he  answered. 
Rothenstein  asked  if  this  was  to  be  the  title  of  the  book.  The  poet 
meditated  on  this  suggestion,  but  said  he  rather  thought  of  giving  the 
book  no  title  at  all.  “If  a book  is  good  in  itself — ” he  murmured,  waving 
his  cigarette.  Rothenstein  objected  that  absence  of  title  might  be  bad  for 
the  sale  of  a book.  “If,”  he  urged,  “I  went  into  a bookseller’s  and  said 
simply,  ‘Have  you  got?’  or  ‘Have  you  a copy  of?’  how  would  they 
know  what  I wanted?”  “Oh,  of  course  I should  have  my  name  on  the 
cover,”  Soames  answered  earnestly.’ 

“Expunge  the  object  of  religious  belief,  and  religion  has  no  name  but 
that  of  the  man  who  holds  it.  All  you  can  say  is  that  it  is  Brown’s 
religion,  or  Jones’,  or  Robinson’s.” 

These  are  true  and  timely  words.  Nothing  more  vigorous  has  been 
said  on  the  limitations  of  religious  psychology  by  the  late  Professor 
Troeltsch  in  his  essay  on  “Psychology  and  Epistemology.”  They  should 
be  heeded  by  all  who  would  substitute  religious  psychology  for  theology. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Mackintosh  when  he  says  that  they  are  con- 
ceded by  the  “results”  of  religious  psychology  itself.  The  position  which 
Dr.  Mackintosh  takes  is  truly  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  science  of  the 
psychology  of  religion,  but  not  “conceded”  by  all  religious  psychologists. 
Some  are  pragmatic,  sceptical,  and  indifferent  to  truth ; others  suppose 
that  they  can  attain  ultimate  religious  truth  by  their  science.  Both  are 
mistaken,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  Dr.  Mackintosh  to  have  shown  this 
most  clearly. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Sin.  A Critical  and  Historical  Investigation  into  the 
Views  of  the  Concept  of  Sin  Held  in  Early  Christian,  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Times.  By  Reginald  Stewart  Moxon,  B.D.,  Headmaster  of 
Lincoln  School,  formerly  Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1922.  pp.  247.  Price 
$3-00. 

The  interest  and  value  of  this  somewhat  lauded  book  consists  mainly 
in  the  fact  itself  that  it  is  a frank,  sincere,  and  resolute  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  sin  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  evidently  prefers  to  re- 
main in,  at  least,  formal  allegiance  to  creedal  Christianity  but  who  finds 
himself  under  the  compulsion  of  modern  naturalistic  modes  of  thought 
which  render  that  allegiance,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous.  To  the  credit 
of  the  author  be  it  said  that  the  book  may  be  set  in  noticeable  contrast 
with  a considerable  number  of  recently  published  treatises  representing 
the  same  general  trend  of  thought  in  that  it  concentrates  attention  upon 
one  crucial  problem  with  a becoming  realisation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
undertaking  and  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  hazards  entailed.  So  accus- 
tomed have  we  grown  to  the  pellmell  of  the  very  up-to-date  would-be 
theological  and  ethico-sociological  reconstructionists  in  their  peremptory 
and  sweeping  way  of  making  short  work  of  the  whole  round  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs  that  it  serves  as  a toning  alterative  to  pick  up  an  author 
who  exhibits  a readiness  to  deal  intensively,  patiently,  and  considerately 
with  one  grave  problem  at  a time  until  he  has  somewhat  penetrated  it. 
Accordingly,  while  this  book  cannot  be  said  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  not  already  shed  upon  it  by  the  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  doctrine  and  really  does  not  suggest  anything 
toward  a reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  in  question  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  exploited  in  the  prevailing  evolutionary  psychology  and  phil- 
osophy of  religion,  it,  nevertheless,  commends  itself  to  our  thoughtful 
attention  as  exemplifying  conspicuously  well  the  straits  into  which  a 
resolute  thinker  committed  to  this  mode  of  thought  is  inevitably  brought 
in  the  effort  to  retain  some  hold  upon  the  evangelical  faith  with  its  ir- 
reducible residuum  of  supernatural  implication. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  writing  of  the  volume  was  the  stress 
laid  at  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  September  1921,  upon  “the 
urgent  need  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin.”  Very  partic- 
ularly was  the  author  impressed  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Conference  to  the  effect  that:  “It  is  the  duty  of  theologians  to  re- 
think their  way  through  the  problem  and  not  only  to  denounce  sin  but  to 
expose  it.”  It  is  the  avowed  “object  of  the  volume  to  undertake  this  duty 
and  with  this  purpose  in  view  to  call  in  the  aid  of  history.”  The  still  more 
specific  and  subsidiary  purpose  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  history  is  “to  re- 
view the  positions  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  to  examine  the  defects  in 
the  views  of  each  of  them,  to  consider  the  value  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  theology,  and  to  trace  the  subsequent  development  of  thought 
on  the  problem  that  resulted  from  this  controversy.” 

This  statement  of  purpose  is  supplemented  and  illumined  by  the 
author’s  expression  of  the  hope  that  “this  study  may  be  of  service  to 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  re-expression  of  ideas  on  this  momentous 
subject”  and  by  his  immediately  following  announcement  that  “An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  the  last  chapter  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  a con- 
structive theory  of  the  Concept  of  Sin  based  on  the  new  knowledge  of 
psychology.”  Thus  it  ts  made  clear  that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  author 
is  theological  and  not  historical,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  major 
part  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  historical  discussion.  He  aims  to 
contribute  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  urgent  need,  namely,  the  need 
for  a re-construction  of  doctrine. 

Just  howr  radically  reconstructive  his  purpose  is  may  be  gathered  from 
his  conviction  regarding  the  urgency  of  this  need  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing additional  quotation  extracted  from  the  close  of  the  introductory 
chapter  : “The  need  in  our  day  is  for  a reformation  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church — a reformation  no  less  deep  and  searching  than  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
Augustinianism,  has  of  late  years  been  seriously  discredited  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  morality  and  of  science.  The  world  cries  out,  not  for 
a new  religion,  nor  for  a new  revelation,  but  for  a re-interpretation  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  theology,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  with  the  claims  of  conscience  and  with  the  results 
of  modern  discovery  . . . nothing  w'ould  be  of  more  practical  value  at 
the  present  time  than  a restatement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  in  the  light  of 
our  latest  knowledge,  and  such  a statement  is  called  for  upon  every  hand 
in  order  that  this  doctrine  may  become  intellectually  possible  of  accept- 
ance.” This  quotation  not  only  reveals  the  author’s  theological  viewpoint 
as  that  of  a radical  reconstructionist  but  also  illustrates  the  fact  every- 
where in  evidence  throughout  the  book  from  its  opening  page,  namely, 
that  his  appeal  to  history  is  by  no  means  so  purely  and  impartially  histor- 
ical as  his  formal  declaration  of  purpose  wrould  lead  us  to  expect. 

It  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that,  in  calling  in  the  aid  of 
history,  the  author  is  at  pains  to  lay  down  the  propositions  that  “By 
history  is  meant  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  facts,  but  of  opinions  and 
feelings  w'hich  have  prevailed  in  the  past”  and  that  “The  historical 
method  is  concerned  not  so  much  writh  the  formulae  which  finally  came  to 
be  regarded  as  authoritative,  as  W'ith  widespread  tendencies  of  thought, 
which,  though  they  may  not  have  ultimately  secured  supremacy,  are  really 
a part  of  the  mind  of  the  Church.”  These  propositions,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, contain  a half  truth  which  unfortunately,  like  all  half  truths,  is 
susceptible  of  ex  parte  application,  or  use,  leading  to  correspondingly 
subjectivistic  and  erroneous  deductions.  To  be  sure,  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, we  must  get  back  of  isolated  “facts”  and  particular  “formulations” 
of  opinion  to  the  broad  underlying  currents  of  life  and  thought.  It  may 
even  occur  that  obtrusive  happenings  and  official,  highly  influential,  and 
authoritatively  promulgated  formulations  not  only  fail  to  reveal  but  serve 
to  obscure  circumstantial  and  psychological  situations.  But  surely  this 
contingency  affords  no  pretext  for  challenging,  minimising,  or  distorting 
the  significance  of  veritable,  pregnant  “facts”  and  ecumenically  adopted 
“formulae”  in  their  relation  to  and  as  indicators  of  contemporary  “opin- 
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ions  and  feelings”  and  “widespread  tendencies  of  thought.”  Whether  the 
author  is  chargeable  with  having  done  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader.  Interesting,  scholarly,  and  clever  as  is  his  discussion,  we 
are  driven  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  done  this  very  thing  in  the  course  of 
his  purported  “critical  and  historical  review”  and  in  the  deductions  he  has 
reached  from  it.  Had  he  been  content  simply  to  insist  that  Augustinian- 
ism  “cannot  claim  universal  ecclesiastical  sanction”  and,  accordingly, 
cannot,  in  this  sense,  be  regarded  as  vox  ecclesiae,  there  would  be  com- 
paratively little  room  for  sharp  difference  of  opinion  from  his.  But  he 
goes  very  far  beyond  this.  He  completely  turns  the  tables  on  Augustin- 
ianism  and  goes  the  length  of  representing  it  as  more  of  an  innovation  in 
Christian  thought  and  teaching  than  Semipelagianism  or  even  Pelagian- 
ism.  In  short,  his  historical  review  and  resulting  conclusions  are  simply 
an  elaborated  reiteration  of  his  confessional  and  philosophical  predi- 
lections as  indicated  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  book  and  they  are  fairly 
summarised  in  his  own  words  to  the  effect  that  “there  was  no  August- 
inianism  before  Augustine,”  that  “Augustine’s  views  are  no  part  of  prim- 
itive Christianity,”  and  that  Semipelagianism  has  a “far  greater  right  to 
be  regarded  as  vox  ecclesiae.” 

Taking  his  cue  from  Vincent  of  Lerins,  the  author,  at  the  outset,  con- 
tends that  “the  teaching  of  Augustine  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Pelagius 
should  have  come  under  censure  as  being,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  an 
innovation.”  It  soon  becomes  evident,  however,  that  in  his  estimate 
Augustinianism  is  the  more  obnoxious  innovation  in  that  it  marks  the 
place  “where  the  deviation  from  primitive  simplicity  began.”  Nay  more, 
outdoing  Vincent  in  his  Pelagianising  bent,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  Pelagianism  was  “no  novelty”  but  that  “The  contrary  doctrines  were 
the  new  dogmas.”  This  he  does  on  the  ground  that  “The  Augustinian 
theory  of  Grace  was  never  accepted  in  the  East”  and  that  the  “twofold 
acquittal  of  Pelagius  in  Palestine”  showed  that  “the  East  was  really  in 
sympathy  with  his  views.”  Accordingly,  in  holding  that  “there  was  no 
Augustinianism  before  Augustine”  and  that  Augustine’s  views  “are  no 
part  of  primitive  Christianity,”  the  author  clearly  means  to  place  Aug- 
ustinianism in  unfavorable  contrast  not  only  with  Semipelagianism  but 
also  with  outright  Pelagianism  as  having  less  affinity  than  either  of  them 
with  primitive  Christianity.  Indeed,  his  reasoning  implies  more;  for,  if 
Augustinianism  was  such  a “Latin  novelty”  as  he  represents  it  to  have 
been  and  if,  as  he,  quoting  Harnack,  maintains  “Semipelagianism  was 
popular  Catholicism  made  more  definite  and  profound  by  Augustine’s 
doctrines,”  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  simon-pure  primitive  Christ- 
ianity was  Pelagian  until  it  became  corrupted  by  Augustine’s  adventi- 
tious contribution.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  lack  of  steady  con- 
sistency and  precision  in  the  author’s  representations  in  this  connection. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  critical  reader  will  sense  throughout 
the  author’s  historical  review  a lack  of  precision  in  the  statement  of 
issues  and  that  this  leads  at  times  to  a positive  confusion  of  issues,  to 
the  introduction  of  non-relevant  and  inconsequential  considerations,  and 
to  a waste  of  argumentative  effort  in  dealing  with  fictitious  issues.  For 
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example,  when  the  author  speaks  of  “The  supposition,  so  frequently  im- 
plied, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  Augustinian,”  what  precisely 
does  he  mean  by  “the  Church”  ? And  by  whom  and  in  what  deliverances 
or  body  of  opinion  is  this  supposition  “so  frequently  implied”?  There  is 
no  historically  informed  Protestant,  at  least,  who  would  contend  that 
distinctive  Augustinianism  was  ever  vox  ecclesiae  in  the  sense  contem- 
plated in  Vincent’s  rule,  quod  semper,  etc.  That  Augustinianism  did  gain 
the  ascendency  in  the  controversy  with  Pelagianism  and,  despite  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  sacramental  view  of  regeneration  by  baptism  and 
its  varying  success  in  the  long  struggle  with  Semipelagianism,  did  con- 
tinue officially  and  formally  in  the  ascendency  until,  at  least,  the  Gotts- 
chalk  incident,  is  a fact  that  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  challenge.  But 
that  Augustinianism  was  ever  vox  ecclesiae  in  the  sense  of  having 
achieved  “universal  ecclesiastical  sanction”  whether  in  ancient,  mediae- 
val, or  modern  times,  or  in  any  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, whether  Greek  Catholic,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  is  a sup- 
position that  no  impartial  reader  can  for  a moment  entertain.  In 
further  illustration  of  the  author’s  lack  of  steady  consistency  and  histor- 
ical accuracy,  we  would  have  the  reader  note  that,  in  the  very  effort  to 
soften  the  significance  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Orange  by 
arguing  that  “the  Council  condemned  not  Semipelagianism  itself,  but 
the  errors  of  Semipelagianism — a very  different  matter,”  he  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Pope  Celestius  rebuked  the  bishops  of  Southern 
Gaul  for  their  opposition  to  Augustine’s  teaching  and  charged  them  to 
“let  novelty  cease  to  assail  antiquity.”  Further,  that  after  Faustus’  death 
Gelasius  of  Rome  issued  a decretal  condemning  Faustus’  writings.  Still 
further  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  itself  quite  full  of  irony,  that 
after  Semipelagianism  had  “become  the  recognized  doctrine  of  Southern 
Gaul,”  opposition  grew  “until  the  time  of  Caesarius”  when  it  “asserted 
itself  strongly  enough  to  gain  a hearing  among  the  Gallican  bishops” 
and  that  “Strangely  enough,  Caesarius,  to  whom  the  official  condemna- 
tion of  these  (Semipelagian)  views  was  due,  came  himself  from  the 
stronghold  of  Semipelagian  opinions,  Lerins.  Such  facts  are  surely  not 
very  favorable  to  the  view  that  Semipelagianism  is  more  entitled  than 
Augustinianism  to  be  regarded  as  vox  ecclesiae. 

In  strict  accuracy,  the  statement  that  “there  was  no  Augustinianism  be- 
fore Augustine,”  is  no  more  true  than  the  statement  that  there  was  no 
Pelagianism  before  Pelagius  or  no  Semipelagianism  before  the  Massilian 
revolt.  It  is,  in  fact,  less  true  if  reference  be  had  to  apostolic  teaching, 
with  its  Paulinism,  as  well  as  to  the  movement  of  Christian  thought 
therefrom  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Taken  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  is  at  all  true,  it  is  an  empty  and  inconsequential 
truism.  Taken,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  evidently  meant,  name- 
ly, that  Augustine’s  views  constituted  “in  many  respects  an  absolutely 
new  and  unheard-of  doctrine,”  it  is  subject  to  peremptory  challenge  and 
and  radical  qualification.  When  the  author,  elaborating  his  meaning  at 
this  point,  contends  that  Augustine’s  views  “are  no  part  of  primitive 
Christianity,”  it  is  not  clear,  as  already  intimated,  just  what  he  means 
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by  “primitive  Christianity.”  He  seems  to  have  especially  in  mind  the 
Greek,  or  Eastern  Christianity  of  the  early  centuries,  somewhat  to  the 
exclusion  of  Latin  Christianity.  Even  so,  he  over-estimates,  in  an  anti- 
Augustinian  interest,  the  significance  of  the  acquittal  of  Pelagius  by  the 
Synods  of  Diospolis  and  Jerusalem,  while  he  minimises,  in  the  same  in- 
terest, the  anticipations  of  Augustine’s  views  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  What  is  quite  clear  is  the  fact  that  by  “primitive  Christianity” 
is  not  meant  the  most  primitive,  that  is,  the  apostolic  Christianity;  and 
right  here  is  the  crux  of  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  author’s 
whole  discussion  both  in  its  historical  and  in  its  constructive  aspects.  He 
nowhere  directly  and  adequately  brings  either  his  criticism  of  August- 
ianism,  or  his  championcy  of  Semipelagianism,  or  his  partial  apology  for 
Pelagianism,  or  his  own  constructive  attempt  to  the  touchstone  of  apos- 
tolic teaching.  His  main  concern  in  his  appeal  to  history  is,  as  indicated,  to 
exhibit  Semipelagianism  as  more  entitled  than  Augustinianism  to  be 
called  vox  ecclesiae;  and  the  question  calls  for  sufficient  answer  as  to  why 
so  clever  and  scholarly  a writer  should  occupy  himself  with  so  bootless 
a discussion ; for  there  is  no  doctrine  of  Christianity,  however  fundamen- 
tal, that  could  hold  its  own  if  its  acceptance  were  made  to  depend  upon  the 
consideration  whether  or  not  it  has  won  universal  ecclesiastical  sanction. 
We  surmise  that  the  real  and  underlying  reason  for  the  author’s  proce- 
dure is  the  consciousness  that  he  can  far  more  easily  find  a seeming  sup- 
port, at  least,  for  his  own  theory  of  sin  in  an  unformulated  and  denatured 
Semipelagianism  than  in  apostolic  teaching. 

Accuracy  further  demands  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  author,  in  dealing 
with  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  earlier  centuries,  does  not  sufficiently  al- 
low for  the  fact  that  Christianity’s  first  struggles  were  with  Manichae- 
ism  and  Gnosticism  both  of  which  represented  sin  as  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  man  and  that  the  first  business  of  Christianity  was  to 
stress  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  to  overcome  sin  and  the  possibility 
of  its  so  doing  by  grace  through  faith.  No  doctrine  has  ever  taken  to 
itself  exact  formulation  prior  to  the  necessity  of  so  doing  in  order  to 
meet  and  refute  error  harmful  to  faith  and  life.  It  required  some  such 
error  as  Pelagianism  to  evoke  the  fuller  implications  of  Christian  faith 
and  teaching  concerning  sin  and  grace ; and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
primary  essentials  of  Augustinianism  represent  a crystallisation  of  the 
truth  as  held  in  solution  by  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is,  at  best,  only  questionable  and  scant  support  for  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that  Semipelagianism  “was  in  the  main  an  orthodox 
protest  based  on  traditional  views  against  the  novel  teaching  of  Augus- 
tine’s scheme  of  Christianity”  and  that  it  “represented  the  old  and  there- 
fore catholic  conception  of  the  Church”  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  “merely  a restatement  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, 
both  Eastern  and  Western.” 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  Scholastic  and  Mediaeval  views  of  Sin  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  attention  is  given,  albeit  in  a very  meagre  and  gen- 
eralising way,  to  the  movements  of  theological  thought  on  the  subject  of 
sin  in  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  periods.  The  author  thinks 
that  in  reviving  and  developing  Augustinianism,  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
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leading  reformers,  “went  backwards  rather  than  forwards”  and  “are 
more  fitly  included  with  their  predecessors  than  with  their  successors.” 
In  this  chapter,  it  continues  to  be  his  chief  concern  to  exhibit  Semipelag- 
ianism  as  more  nearly  vox  ecclesiae  than  Augustinianism  and  we,  accord- 
ingly, reiterate  the  opinion  that  had  he  been  content  merely  to  deny  that 
Augustinianism  retained  in  this  period  “universal  ecclesiastical  sanction” 
or  even  an  effective  supremacy,  it  would  not  be  possible  entirely  to  refute 
or  worth  while  to  controvert  the  point.  So  representative  an  Augustin- 
ian  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  freely  concedes  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Gottschalk  incident  “to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Latin 
Church  on  all  the  questions  relating  to  sin,  grace,  and  predestination.” 
Even  so  and,  still  further,  fully  recognising  with  Mr.  Moxon  that 
“throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  two  opposing  currents  of  o- 
pinion  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Human  Nature,  one  tending  to  the 
Augustinian  or  Latin  view  of  inherited  guilt  and  monergistic  regener- 
ation with  all  its  logical  conclusions,  and  the  other  tending  to  the  Semipe- 
lagian or  Eastern  view  of  inherited  evil  (but  not  inherited  guilt)  and 
synergistic  regeneration,”  there  is  yet  no  adequate  warrant  for  saying 
that  the  Augustinian  anthropology  was  ever  actually  and  effectually 
“superseded  by  the  Semipelagian  anthropology”  and  that  the  latter  doc- 
trine ever  “had  full  sway  in  the  Mediaeval  Church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  theologians  who  still  adhered  to  the  main  teaching  of  Augustine.” 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  note,  with  the  author’s  own  cognizance, 
that  among  the  “few  theologians”  referred  to  are  to  be  named  Leo,  Greg- 
ory, Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Remigius,  in  addition  to  Gottschalk,  in  the  early 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Peter  Lombard,  Anselm,  Bernard,  and 
Aquinas,  in  the  latter  half.  Further,  Hincmar  himself,  who  secured  the 
condemnation  of  Gottschalk’s  doctrine  of  “double  predestination”  was 
very  distinctly  Augustinian.  In  fact,  Hincmar  left  room  for  preterition 
though  he  opposed  “reprobation,”  or  positive  predestination  of  any  to 
punishment  and  both  Councils  of  Quiercy,  in  which  he  so  figured,  were 
aligned  with  Augustinianism  notwithstanding  their  decisions  in  reference 
to  double  predestination. 

So  far  as  the  movements  of  thought  in  the  Reformation  period  are  con- 
cerned, whether  in  the  sphere  of  Protestant  or  of  Romish  theology,  there 
is  no  substantial  warrant  of  any  sort  for  the  author’s  attempted  enthrone- 
ment of  Semipelagianism.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  represent 
a compromised  Augustinianism  rather  than  distinctive  Semipelagianism. 
In  fact,  the  author  himself,  even  while  exploiting  the  “Semipelagian  tend- 
ency of  the  Tridentine  Decrees,”  fully  concedes  that  the  three  Canons 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  “are  certainly  capable  of  an  Au- 
gustinian interpretation.”  He  looks  upon  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
creeds  as  not  merely  a “reversion”  to  Augustinianism  but  as  pushing 
Augustinianism  to  conclusions  which  he  regards  as  “logical”  but  “fatal” 
and  is  able  to  find  only  in  Arminianism  anything  representing  a “return 
to  Semipelagianism,”  so  far  as  Protestant  theology  is  concerned. 

In  its  review  and  discussion  of  Modern  Views  of  sin  this  volume  fol- 
lows quite  closely  the  classification  and  order  of  treatment  found  in  Or- 
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chard’s  Modern  Theories  of  Sin  except  that  it  inserts  as  a first  group 
those  theories  which  treat  sin  as  illusion,  of  which  Spinosa’s  is  taken  as 
an  outstanding  example.  Considerable  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  is  exhibited  by  the  author  and  his  criticisms  of  theories  are, 
in  the  main,  suggestive  as  well  as  pertinent.  But  they  are  too  exclusively 
determined  by  his  evolutionary  postulates  and  too  persistently  ignore  the 
distinctively  Scriptural  representations  concerning  sin  in  its  manysided- 
ness and  subtilties.  As  a result,  they  are  generalising,  speculative,  and 
attenuated  rather  than  specific,  concrete,  and  morally  and  spiritually  dis- 
criminating and  searching.  “Evolutionary  science,”  it  is  insisted,  “has 
altered  all  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Fall  and  the  resulting 
legacy  of  a fatal  heritage  of  sin”  and  for  the  evolutionist  the  story  of  the 
Fall  is  “merely  a symbolical  description  of  the  gradual  passing  of  prim- 
itive mankind  from  an  original  state  of  ignorance  to  the  attainment  of 
moral  consciousness;”  that  is,  the  Fall  was  a fall  upwards  from  a sub- 
moral to  a moral  level,  or  stage,  of  experience.  In  this  upward  fall,  or 
transition,  evil  emerged  as  “a  necessary  condition  of  evolution.”  Thus  the 
evolution  of  personality  becomes  the  “key  to  the  problem  of  evil.”  Suf- 
fice it  here  only  to  indicate  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  familiar 
fallacy  of  confusing  potential  evil  with  actual  evil,  the  possibility  of  sin 
as  a necessary  condition  of  moral  experience  and  development  with  ac- 
tual sin. 

In  the  closing  chapter  he  proceeds,  under  the  title,  “The  Psychological 
View  of  Sin,”  to  more  formally  and  particularly  set  forth  the  “new”  and 
“modern”  theory  of  sin  which,  as  “required  to  meet  new  facts,”  he  would 
substitute  for  the  “traditional  view”  and  which  he  characterises  as  an 
an  “attempt  at  reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  based  on  the  known 
facts  of  psychological  evolution  and  on  the  new  science  of  psycho-anal- 
ysis.” Incidentally  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  himself  and  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary  in  the  historical  part  of  his  discussion,  he  identi- 
fies the  traditional  view  with  Augustinianism  and  its  assertion  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  note  that  his  “new  view 
required  to  meet  new  facts”  is  “based  on  Psychology”  rather  than  on  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  assumes  there  is  no  consistent,  unified  Scriptural  view, 
and  that  it  posits  only  “two  vital  requirements”  to  be  fulfilled  by  any 
theory  that  would  gain  acceptance  by  the  modern  mind,  namely  :(i)  “It 
must  do  justice  to  man’s  sense  of  sin,  which  tells  him  that  his  sin  is  the 
result  of  his  own  unfettered  choice,  for  which  he  is  alone  and  entirely  re- 
sponsible.” (2)  It  must  “be  in  absolute  agreement  with  the  view  of  evolu- 
tion and  anthropological  science.” 

Mr.  Moxon  indicates  that  this  second  requirement,  especially,  “seems 
to  make  sin  a necessity  and  an  essential  stage  in  the  cosmic  process,  and  in 
so  doing  is  opposed  to  the  theological  notion  of  sin  as  that  which  ought 
not  to  be.”  What  he  should  recognize  is  that  the  opposition  is  not  merely 
between  his  scientific  theory  and  theology  but  between  his  theory  and 
what  he  himself  calls  “conviction  imperative  to  conscience.”  Unlike  Har- 
nack,  however,  he  does  not  concede  that  “reconciliation  between  these 
two  opposing  points  of  view  is  impossible.”  He  protests  against  such  a 
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supposition  on  the  far-fetched  grounds  that  it  would  involve  a fun- 
damental contradiction  between  the  demands  of  conscience  and  of  rea- 
son, respectively.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  with  utmost  confidence  in  his 
attempt  to  effect  this  reconciliation  and  so  solve  the  “baffling  problem” 
of  sin.  While  this  might  be  achieved,  as  he  thinks,  “by  speculation,”  he 
professedly  adopts  the  “more  excellent  way”  of  examining  the  mind  “to 
find  out  what  solution  it  has  to  give  of  that  anomaly  in  its  constitution 
which  theologians  call  ‘sin’  and  which,  in  relation  to  society,  is  termed 
‘crime.’  ” 

What,  then,  are  the  “present  results”  of  psychology,  or  “known  facts  of 
psychological  evolution”  and  of  “the  new  science  of  psycho-analysis”  that 
“fit  in  with”  and  so  reconcile  “the  recognized  facts  of  evolution” 
with  “the  spiritual  fact  of  sin  and  the  sense  of  sin  as  felt  universally  by 
man”?  This  question  may  seem  very  clumsy  and  ambiguous  but  it  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  author’s  procedure  of  thought  and  a failure  on  his 
part  to  draw  a clear  line  between  theory  and  fact.  However  that  may  be, 
the  psychological  facts  to  which  appeal  is  made  in  effecting  the  purported 
reconciliation  of  these  antithetical  views  and  in  final  support  of  this  new 
view  of  sin  may  be  reduced  to  three. 

Of  prime  significance  is  the  fact  of  that  “duality  of  mind”  which  is 
represented  in  the  distinction  between  the  “conscious  and  subconscious.” 
The  “conscious  mind”  is  identified  by  the  author  with  “reflective”  as  dis- 
tinguished from  “instinctive”  consciousness.  It  is  the  seat  of  self-con- 
sciousness, reason,  and  will  while  the  “subconscious  mind”  is  “the  seat  of 
the  instincts  and  the  natural  impulses.”  The  emergence  of  this  distinction 
marks  the  transition,  psychologically  speaking,  from  the  animal  to  man ; 
that  is,  it  marks  the  genesis  of  personality  and  conscience.  But  whereas, 
“In  relation  to  evolution  the  conscious  mind  is  the  latest  development,” 
we  must  recognise  that  it  “ is  as  yet  only  half  developed”  and  “is  an  un- 
finished thing.”  In  short,  “our  personality  is  in  the  making.  Man  is  in  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  the  subconscious  to  the  conscious — from  the  natural 
to  the  spiritual — from  Adam  to  Christ.”  Christ  is  the  “perfect  person- 
ality” and  “the  type  of  what  we  may  hope  to  be  when  the  Christ  in  us  has 
struggled  into  existence.” 

Another  fact  of  prime  significance  is  “The  Power  of  the  Natural  In- 
stincts.” Their  strength,  thinks  Mr.  Moxon,  has  not  yet  been  properly 
appreciated  nor  the  part  they  play  in  life  fully  realised,  seeing  that  “They 
dominate  our  whole  existence,  and  so  far  from  being  mere  brutish  survi- 
vals, as  many  cultured  persons  have  thought,  they  are  a powerful  factor 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  and  taken  account  of  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  sin,  alike  by  the  social  reformer  and  by  the  theolog- 
ian of  the  future.”  Indeed,  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  contemporary  and  fellow 
countryman,  “Dr.  W.  McDougall  in  his  treatise  on  Social  Psychology” 
that  “we  owe  the  first  recognition  of  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  instincts  and  the  emotions,  and  their  paramount  importance  in,  and 
practical  bearing  on,  social  life  and  conduct.”  They  “cannot  be  ignored 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past”  and  “their  religious  value  is 
yet  to  be  fully  understood.”  However,  it  has  “been  demonstrated  by  psy- 
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chologists  that  the  chief  source  of  human  energy  is  the  subconscious  and 
not  the  conscious”  and  that  the  instincts  “are  a potent  force  for  good  or 
evil,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated,  and  constitute  the 
main  driving  force  of  life.”  How  then  are  they  to  be  treated? 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  fact  of  prime  importance,  namely,  that  the 
primitive  impulses,  passions,  and  instincts,  may  be  and,  in  order  to  the 
finished  evolution  of  personality,  must  be,  not  suppressed  but  sublimated; 
that  is,  “must  be  regulated  and  transformed  to  nobler  purposes — must,  in 
a word,  be  spiritualised.”  In  quite  ardent  Freudian  fashion  the  author 
decries  the  church’s  erroneous  adherence,  as  he  sees  it,  to  the  method  of 
suppression  of  instincts  and  urges  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  the 
more  scientific  method  of  sublimating  them  by  socialising  them  and  so 
rendering  them  more  altruistic  and  serviceable  to  human  well-being — a 
result  achievable,  most  particularly  if  not  solely  through  the  example  of 
Christ  and  the  influence  over  and  in  us  of  His  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as 
manifested  in  His  “will  to  serve”  in  “love  towards  God  and  man.”  He 
utterly  fails,  however,  to  show  that  impulses  can  become  Socialized  and 
serviceable  without  becoming  inhibited  in  very  large  measure  and  this  is 
impossible  without  measurable  suppression. 

To  the  question,  then,  what  is  sin,  the  author’s  answer  is  that  it  “is 
being  influenced  by  the  subconscious  instincts,  tendencies,  desires,  and 
habits  when  the  time  has  come  to  pass  under  the  higher  rule  of  reason 
and  of  conscience.”  It  is  simply  atavistic  resurgence  of  animal  instincts. 
More  particularly,  Original  Sin  is  “the  universal  tendency  in  man,  inher- 
ited from  his  animal  ancestry,  to  gratify  the  natural  instincts  and  passions 
and  to  use  them  for  selfish  ends,”  while  Actual  Sin  is  this  tendency  ov- 
ertly manifesting  itself  as  “selfishness  resulting  from  over-individualised 
personality.”  But  is  this  either  Scripturally  or  otherwise  adequate?  An- 
imalism, on  man’s  part,  is  sin ; but  is  all  sin  animalism  or,  by  any  stretch 
of  logic,  resolvable  into  animalism?  Is  not  sin  too  varied,  too  many-sided, 
and  too  subtle  in  many  of  its  forms  to  be  adequately  represented  in  so 
simple  a formula?  By  what  stretch  of  the  strictly  scientific  imagination 
can  unbelief,  worldliness,  pride,  self-righteousness,  and  even  coveteous- 
ness,  in  its  refined  forms,  be  resolved  into  mere  animalism? 

To  the  question  whether,  in  view  of  this  definition  of  sin,  it  becomes 
“natural  and  excusable,  that  is,  excusable  because  natural,”  Mr.  Moxon 
peremptorily  enough  answers  “No;  for  God’s  whole  object  for  man  is  to 
effect  the  transformation  of  the  crude  instincts  into  something  higher.” 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  represents  sin  as  inevitably  and  necessarily 
incidental  to  moral  experience  from  its  inception  to  its  consummation,  as 
owing  its  existence  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  as  the 
divinely  ordained  method  of  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  development.  His 
formal  recognition  that  any  acceptable  theory  of  sin  “must  not  do  vi- 
olence to  the  verdict  of  the  human  heart”  but  “must  do  justice  to  man’s 
sense  of  sin”  goes  for  little  in  view  of  his  immediately  following  rep- 
resentation that  the  importance  of  the  sense  of  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that 
“it  is  the  chief  incentive  to  moral  progress  and  to  ethical  development.” 
This  “must”  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a true  “catagorical  imperative”  so 
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long  as  we  are  told  that  the  genesis  and  development  of  moral  personality 
is  effected  only  by  way  of  struggle  between  the  primitive  animal  impulses, 
identified  as  “the  flesh,’’  and  the  evolving  reason,  identified  with  “the  spir- 
it,” and  that  in  this  struggle  “The  sense  of  sin  takes  the  same  place  . . . 
as  is  taken  by  the  vital  impulse  in  the  physical.”  This  “new”  theory  is, 
after  all,  the  ancient  and  recurrent  theory  of  “necessary  antagonism” 
fortified  by  modern  evolutionism  with  its  postulates  of  survival  through 
struggle  and  incidental  atavistic  relapse ; and  this  much  exploited  form 
of  theory  is  not  enhanced  nor  is  the  purported  reconciliation  between 
science  and  theology  rendered  satisfactory  by  merely  pronouncing  that 
the  natural  instincts  are  “healthy”  and  “the  chief  source  of  human  en- 
ergy” and  that  they  may  and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  evolution, 
must  become  sublimated,  so  long  as  this  pronouncement  carries  with  it 
as  a trailer  the  acknowledgment  that  “We  must  think,  then,  of  sin  as 
something  inseparably  connected  with  personality — something  that  emerges 
and  asserts  its  character  at  all  stages  and  levels  of  human  development.” 

Logically  enough,  in  his  Psychological  View  of  Sin  the  author  leaves 
no  place  for  the  element  of  guilt  in  the  usual  Scriptural  and  theological 
acceptation  of  the  term  guilt.  The  reader  cannot  but  grow  prepared  for 
this  as  he  proceeds  in  the  perusal  of  the  book;  for  it  grows  increasingly 
evident  in  the  perusal  that  it  is  with  the  “sense  of  sin”  rather  than  with 
the  fact  of  sin,  in  all  its  objective  as  well  as  subjective  implications,  that 
the  author  is  concerned.  No  surprise,  therefore,  is  felt  in  finding  that 
guilt  is  defined  as  merely  “the  intellectual  judgment  pronounced  by  us  on 
our  wrongdoing,  aroused  from  and  based  on  our  sense  of  sin.”  At  no 
point  in  the  entire  discussion  is  the  author’s  method  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  Scripture  more  egregiously  exemplified  but  at  no  place  is  the 
method  more  necessitated  by  his  evolutionary  postulates.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  method  is  radically  destructive  of  faith  in  and  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures.  What  other  judgment  is  possible  when  we  are  told,  in  a pas- 
sage chosen  quite  at  random,  that  “it  is  no  longer  possible  to  feel  certain 
that  all  the  ideas  of  S.  Paul  are  necessarily  identical  with  those  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  retained  much  of  his  antecedent  thought  when  he  passed  from 
Moses  to  Christ,  and  that  Christians  are  not  of  necessity  bound  to  accept, 
as  inherently  Christian  much  that  S.  Paul  taught,  not  as  a Christian  but  a 
learned  Jew”? 

Whether  or  not  the  author  has  contributed  anything  of  very  palpable 
value  toward  effecting  a reconciliation  between  evolutionary  science 
and  Christian  theology  is  gravely  problematical.  We  would  go  farther 
and  say  that  his  position  is  as  little  reconcilable  with  truly  idealistic 
morality  as  with  the  conceptions  of  Scripture.  It  represents  a form  of 
ethical-philosophical  hybridism  that  will  almost  inevitably  issue  in  or, 
shall  we  say,  revert  into  pure  naturalism.  No  sure  and  firm  basis  is  left 
for  a strictly  obligatory  morality.  The  basis,  the  criteria,  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  morality  are  really  found  in  considerations  of  social  expediency 
and  universal  hedonism  rather  than  in  the  categorical  imperative. 

Omaha,  Neb.  D.  E.  Jenkins. 
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The  Promise  of  His  Coming.  By  C.  C.  McCown,  D.  D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Widespread  interest  is  taken  today  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  this  book,  which  is  called  “an  historical 
interpretation  and  revaluation  of  the  idea  of  the  second  advent,”  aims  at 
two  things.  First,  it  endeavours  to  show“the  obscure  origin  and  the  slow 
and  uncertain  development  of  the  Hebrew,  Jewish  and  Christian  hope  of 
a better  world.”  Second,  an  attempt  is  made  “to  indicate  and  re-interpret 
the  fundamental  social  and  religious  values  of  the  Christian  hope  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.”  The  reason  assigned  for  this  effort  is  that  the 
author  has  long  felt  that  large  numbers  of  Christian  people  do  not  prop- 
erly estimate  the  historical  influence  or  present  importance  of  “Premil- 
lennialism,  or,  to  use  the  still  more  pedantic  term,  apocalypticism.”  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  author’s  view,  “Premillennialism”  and  “Apocal- 
ypticism” are  synonymous  terms.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  “until  a 
historical  interpretation  and  revaluation  of  this  complex  of  ideas  is  ac- 
cepted in  the  churches  they  will  be  at  a great  strategic  disadvantage  in 
meeting  the  attacks  of  unbelief,”  and  it  is  also  particularly  interesting  to 
observe  that,  according  to  the  writer,  “the  Fremillennialist  is  tactically 
in  a position  much  superior  to  other  Christians  who  have  a merely  neg- 
ative view  on  the  subject,  for  he  has  a perfectly  definite  and  clear-cut 
plan  of  campaign.”  In  view  of  these  sweeping  statements,  it  is  important 
to  see  how  the  author  accomplishes  his  task  of  historical  interpretation 
and  revaluation  so  that  the  churches  may  not  continue  “at  a great  stra- 
tegic disadvantage  in  meeting  the  attacks  of  unbelief.”  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  meet  such  opponents  merits  a hearty  welcome. 

It  is  not  encouraging,  however,  to  be  told  at  the  outset  that  “large  areas 
of  Biblical  and  subsequent  Christian  literature  are  valueless  to  the  aver- 
age church-member  because  of  their  strained  eschatological  growths  and 
forbidding  apocalyptic  colouring.”  It  is  evident  that  anything  “apocalyp- 
tic” is  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  and  that  only  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
historical  interpretation  is  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  inherent  value. 

The  writer  fully  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  because  for  av- 
erage people  “the  premillennial  point  of  view  seems  simpler  and  more 
fruitful.”  But  the  chief  difficulty  with  him  is  that  “the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  are  involved.”  It  is 
rightly  urged  that  the  crucial  question  is  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
towards  apocalyptic  doctrine  “because  his  faith  and  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject” must  determine  our  estimate  of  his  character  and  teaching.  It  will 
be  seen  from  all  this  that  the  discussion  will  carry  us  very  far,  and  as  the 
book  is  said  to  be  written  for  ordinary  people,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
discover  what  average  Christian  men  should  believe  on  this  vital  subject. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  of  the  author  to  associate  so 
closely  as  he  does  the  Adventists  and  the  Premillennialists,  more  partic- 
ularly as  he  adduces  an  Adventist  paper  to  support  his  contention  about 
Premillennialism.  He  ought  to  know  that  there  are  many  thoroughly  or- 
thodox Premillennialists  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
positions  of  Seventh  Day  Adventism.  Another  indication  of  the  author’s 
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standpoint  is  seen  in  his  statement  that  the  two  contrasted  standpoints 
of  the  coming  of  the  millennium  and  the  transformation  of  society 
should  be  carefully  differentiated;  “the  one  view  is  evolutionary  and 
naturalistic,  the  other  catastrophic  and  supernaturalistic”  (p.  n).  These 
two  points  of  view  are  said  to  be  incompatible,  and  thus  it  is  shown  at 
the  very  beginning  that  the  root  of  the  differences  is  the  question  of  the 
supernatural.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  in  the  author’s  opinion 
evolution  is  a potent  factor  in  his  general  view  of  the  future  (p.  15).  But 
it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  read  that  “every  question  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical with  which  modern  Christianity  is  concerned  must  be  answered  ac- 
cording to  our  understanding  of  Jesus’  Messiahship  and  second  coming” 
(p.  229).  All  turns,  therefore,  on  the  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

Dr.  McCown’s  view  is  based  upon  a thorough  acceptance  of  the  mod- 
ern criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  illustrations  of  this,  the  follow- 
ing quotations  may  be  given : “The  watchword  of  such  a prophet  as 
Elisha  was  not  ‘my  country  right  or  wrong,’  but  ‘my  country  cannot  be 
wrong”’  (p.  35).  “Yahweh  was  temporarily  displeased,  owing  to  some 
neglect  of  his  ritual  or  infringement  of  his  prerogatives”  (p.  38).  “We 
are  not  sure  of  the  integrity  of  most  of  the  prophetic  books  that  have 
come  down  to  us”  (p.  39).  “When  one  compares  that  Babylon  myth 
with  Isaiah  li.  9,  10,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Yahweh  has  simply  taken 
the  place  of  Marduk”  (p.  49).  “He  (Ezekiel)  marks  a sorry  retrogres- 
sion to  the  unsocial  conceptions  of  Amos’s  contemporaries”  (p.  66).  “We 
must  make  due  allowance  for  courtly  flattery  in  the  psalms  and  the 
prophets”  (p.  84).  “Contrary  to  the  modern  popular  idea,  the  Messiah 
played  no  essential  part  in  the  Hebrew  hope  of  the  future”  (p.  84). 
“The  legalism  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  well-intentioned  as  it  was,  con- 
stituted a reversion  to  the  pre-prophetic  trust  in  sacrifices  and  offerings” 
(p.  100).  These  are  only  a few  of  similar  statements  which  clearly  in- 
dicate the  author’s  position,  and  quotations  from  critical  scholars  like 
Eiselin,  Knudson,  Marti,  Gunkel,  and  others,  prove  and  illustrate  the 
same  attitude. 

His  view  of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  critical,  as  these  extracts 
show:  “We  cannot  deny  that  to  some  extent  his  disciples  misunderstood 
and  misreported  Jesus”  (p.  159).  “We  have  here  (Revelation)  a thor- 
ough-going attempt  to  adapt  the  whole  apocalyptic  scheme,  including  both 
form  and  content,  to  Christian  uses”  (p.  183).  “If  the  so-called  pastoral 
epistles  are  really  Paul’s,  they  show  a complete  change  in  his  attitude.  . . . 
a recrudescence  of  apocalyptic  pessimism”  (p.  188).  “The  doctrine  of  the 
last  things  in  the  New  Testament  is  anything  but  uniform  or  even  con- 
sistent” (p.  193). 

In  view  of  this  drastic  treatment  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Dr.  McCown  asking  whether  Jesus  really  believed  that 
“after  his  death  he  would  come  again  visibly  to  reign  on  earth”  (p.  165). 
The  answer  is  that  we  must  not  expect  literalness  in  one  who  was  “a 
prophet,  a poet,  an  Oriental,  an  ancient.”  The  language  of  apocalypticism 
is  said  to  have  “met  his  needs,  satisfied  his  faith,  and  expressed  his  feel- 
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ings  better  than  any  other  that  was  available.”  But  as  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  deliberately  used  language  in  a figurative  sense  when  he  knew 
his  disciples  would  understand  it  literally,  it  is  better,  Dr.  McCown 
writes,  to  admit  limitations  in  his  humanity,  just  as  he  was  limited  to 
the  language  and  unscientific  ideas  of  his  time.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
result  of  the  study  of  Christ’s  teaching  is  “to  leave  us  with  two  contra- 
dictory elements,  only  partially  synthesized  in  the  Gospel  records,  per- 
haps even  in  his  own  thinking  not  fully  fused”  (p.  166).  It  will  be  seen 
that  everything  apocalyptic,  even  in  our  Lord’s  words,  is  to  be  discarded, 
because  “to  one  with  a consistent  view  of  the  universe  and  human  his- 
tory, such  as  a thorough  common  school  education  and  sound  common- 
sense  give,  the  premillennial  (that  is,  apocalyptic)  conception  of  the 
future  is  absurd”  (p.  205). 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  asks  Dr.  McCown,  “with  this  troublesome 
but  insistent  doctrine,  which,  he  admits,  “coloured  the  thinking  of  the 
first  disciples,  as  the  idea  of  evolution  does  that  of  the  modern  scientist,” 
and  recognizing,  as,  of  course,  he  must,  that  Christ  used  the  language 
and  ideas  of  apocalypticism?  Dr.  McCown  interprets  this  from  the 
Johannine  writings  in  a way  he  calls  “social  spiritual,”  and  says  it  means 
that  “Jesus  is  coming  again  in  a little  while,  not  on  the  clouds,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  believers.”  And  he  maintains  that  this  social-spiritual  view 
“eliminates  the  objectionable  features  of  apocalypticism,  its  pessimism, 
its  determinism,  its  externalism,  and  its  literalism”  (p.  219),  because,  in- 
stead of  a Messiah  coming  on  the  clouds  at  the  end  of  the  age,  it  teaches 
“a  present  and  continual  coming  of  the  eternal,  personal  yet  iminent  (not 
immanent)  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  believers  and  in  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety” (p.  219). 

It  is  interesting  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  amusing  to  see  this  use  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  to  correct  misunderstandings  and  to  supply  certain 
lacks  in  the  other  three,  though  even  here,  matters  are  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  Dr.  McCown,  for  he  says  that  “occasionally  the  synoptic  language 
of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day  creeps  into  John’s  mind”  (p.  211).  He 
also  says  that  John  xiv  to  xvi  take  the  place  in  the  Gospel  outline  of 
Mark  xiii  and  Matthew  xxiv  and  xxv,  which  he  calls,  “These  troublesome 
chapters.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a document  which  is  regarded  as 
coming  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  can  possess  an  authori- 
ty sufficient  to  correct  and  supplement  documents  which  are  admitted  by 
Criticism  to  have  come  from  companions  of  the  Apostles  and  to  be  dated 
before  a.d.  70. 

What  is  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  book  is  Dr. 
McCown’s  failure  to  understand  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  personal  Coming  of  Christ.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  said  of  this : “The  necessary  consequences  of  emphasis  on 
the  coming  with  the  clouds  is  to  weaken  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  the 
present  Christ”  (p.  219)  ? 

In  support  of  this  view,  he  quotes  from  Professor  E.  F.  Scott  of  Union 
Seminary,  who  says  that  “It  was  not  possible  for  Paul,  as  for  the  four 
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Evangelists,  to  assume  a present  and  immediate  fellowship  between  the 
exalted  Christ  and  the  believer  ...  By  the  belief  which  he  shared  with 
the  primitive  Church,  he  was  pledged  to  think  of  this  fellowship  as  still 
future”  (p.  220).  Could  anything  be  more  absurdly  contradictory  of  the 
Christian  experience  of  all  believers  in  the  personal  coming,  whether  they 
are  Premillennialists  or  Postmillennialists?  It  is  this  failure  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  spiritual  realities  that  vitiates  a great  many  of  the  conten- 
tions of  this  book. 

Although  Dr.  McCown  is  mainly  concerned  with  Premillennialism,  it 
must  not  for  a moment  be  supposed  that  he  is  any  more  in  favour  of 
what  is  usually  termed  Postmillennialism.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  even 
severer  criticism  for  the  latter  view  (pp.  13,  201).  He  remarks  that  ‘‘Post- 
millennialism is  too  academic  to  satisfy  the  wistful  longings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  it  cannot  meet  the  premillennial  argument  from  Scripture, 
for  it  is  equally  superficial”  (p.  207).  It  is  significant  that  Dr.  McCown 
says  that  “anyone  who  accepts  the  Bible  in  its  apparent  plain  meaning  as 
his  final  authority  is  quite  certain  to  be  either  a Premillenialist  or  an  Ad- 
ventist” (p.  207).  He  also  adds  that  the  “premillennial  view  has  contri- 
buted tremendously  to  Christian  energy  and  activity  along  its  chosen 
lines”  (p.  217).  Especially  is  it  to  be  noted  that  Premillennialism  is  the 
doctrine  of  many  outstanding  evangelists  who  are  here  named,  and  the 
remark  is  added  that  “Postmillennialism  entirely  lacks  this  driving  pow- 
er. Its  very  title  suggests  the  postponement  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  any 
accounting  until  some  far  off  epoch”  (p.  217).  For  this  reason  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Postmillennialism  should  be  aban- 
doned, both  for  scientific  and  also  for  practical  reasons,  since  it  only 
emphasizes  the  negative  side  of  the  doctrine  of  the  coming,  and  accord- 
ingly “falls  far  below  the  positive  doctrine  preached  by  the  Premillen- 
nialist”  (p.  217). 

These  criticisms  of  Postmillennialism  as  well  as  Premillennialism  are  of 
special  interest  today,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  quarters  it  is  said 
that  the  supreme  matter  is  the  difference  between  the  two  schools.  But 
Dr.  McCown  dismisses  both,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  denies  any  per- 
sonal coming  of  Christ.  If  I may  be  permitted  a personal  remark,  I am 
particularly  glad  of  this  treatment  of  Premillennialism  and  Postmillen- 
nialism because  it  confirms  what  I have  said  many  times.  A missionary 
in  China  three  years  ago  remarked  to  me:  “You  Premillennialists  will 
split  the  missionaries.”  To  which  I replied:  “No,  the  question  is  not  as 
to  the  difference  between  Premillennialism  and  Postmillennialism,  but  as 
to  the  view  held  about  the  Bible.”  Dr.  McCown’s  arguments  are  a clear 
proof  of  this  contention,  because  he  rejects  both  views  of  the  coming, 
and  yet  is  only  able  to  maintain  his  own  view  by  a summary  and  drastic 
critical  treatment  of  the  entire  Bible.  This  shows  that  at  the  foundation 
of  all  questions  and  differences  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  one 
problem  is  whether  the  New  Testament  teaches  a personal  coming.  Eve- 
rything else  is  of  secondary  importance  to  this  one  consideration : can 
we  derive  a clear  idea  of  what  the  New  Testament  teaches,  and  can  we 
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depend  upon  it  when  we  have  obtained  it?  Taking  the  Bible  as  we  find 
it,  unless  there  is  to  be  a personal  advent  of  Christ  in  bodily  form,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  meaningless  and  deceptive.  For,  as 
someone  has  said,  “if  the  writers  were  deluded  in  this,  the  whole  of  the 
volume  is  vitiated  and  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of  their  teach- 
ings, for  this  coming  again  is  interwoven  into  every  part  of  their  writ- 
ings.” It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  obvious  that  the  personal  coming  of 
Christ  cannot  fit  into  an  evolutionary  program,  for  it  is  only  by  some 
form  of  Divine  interposition  that  God  can  enter  upon  the  world  for  its 
redemption  and  restoration.  And  so,  whether  our  views  are  premillennial 
or  postmillennial,  the  New  Testament  as  it  stands  undoubtedly  teaches  the 
personal  return  of  our  Lord,  both  with  reference  to  the  Church  and  also 
to  the  world. 

This  idea  of  a personal  return  has  been  held  by  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
as  the  Apostles’  Creed  clearly  indicates:  “from  thence  He  shall  come  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  The  same  is  true  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  writers.  Indeed,  Dr. 
McCown  admits  that  “the  Premillennialist  rightly  claims  to  walk  in  most 
excellent  company  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  Milton,  Burnet,  Isaac  New- 
ton, Watts,  Charles  Wesley,  Toplady,  and  a host  of  others.”  I have  often 
thought  that  the  difference  between  Premillennialists  and  Postmillennial- 
ists  might  be  resolved  by  the  consideration  of  what  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others  of  the  Reformation  held.  While  they  did  not  teach  Premillennial- 
ism  in  its  modern  sense,  they  certainly  did  teach  what  may  be  called  a 
catastrophic  coming  of  Christ  to  usher  in  eternity,  and  so  we  may  perhaps 
speak  of  theirs  as  the  “pre-eternal”  view.  But,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  discover,  they  never  taught  the  modern  evolutionary  postmillennial 
view,  which,  I believe,  was  not  really  known  until  the  time  of  Whitby 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Reformation  leaders  taught  that  Christ 
would  come  to  put  down  sin  and  to  usher  in  His  eternal  kingdom,  and 
this  fact  seems  to  me  to  offer  material  for  the  reconciliation  or  virtual 
agreement  between  the  two  schools  of  the  present  day.  At  any  rate,  I 
feel  sure  there  need  be  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  premil- 
lennial and  what  may  be  called  the  pre-eternal  view  of  the  coming.  Just 
to  give  another  personal  experience,  I had  the  most  delightful  fellowship 
in  China  in  1920  with  brethren  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission, 
all  of  whom  were  I believe  definitely  postmillennial.  But  with  them,  as 
in  my  own  case,  the  line  of  cleavage  was  tfie  question  of  the  supernatural, 
and  it  is  profoundly  significant  that  Dr.  McCown  can  say  of  the  premil- 
lennial view  what  is  equally  true  of  the  postmillennial  orthodox  view, 
that  “the  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  they  depend  upon  the  dogma  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  the  accompanying  method  of  literal  interpretation” 
(p.  198).  And  so  I say  again,  the  vital  question  is  as  to  whether  Christ  is 
personally  coming  at  all,  and  whether  the  New  Testament  is  or  is  not  re- 
liable. As  to  these  matters,  Premillennialists  and  Postmillennialists  alike 
will  say  to  the  deniers,  “Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I.” 

Germantown,  Pa.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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With  Christ  after  the  Lost.  By  L.  R.  Scarborough,  B.A.,  D.D.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Cloth.  12  mo.,  pp.  326.  Price  $1.50  net. 

This  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  There  are  many  books  in  existence 
which  deal  with  the  subject  of  pastoral  and  personal  evangelism,  but 
possibly  none  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  Scriptural.  The  author 
is  President  and  Professor  of  Evangelism  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  He  speaks  out  of  a rich  experience  and  with  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  his  subject  and  of  the  supreme 
place  it  occupies  in  the  New  Testament.  The  First  Part  of  the  book  deals 
with  some  “Spiritual  Requisites’’  among  which  are  considered  the  person- 
al experience  of  the  worker,  including  his  faith,  conviction,  spiritual 
passion,  unction  and  habits  of  prayer.  The  Second  Part  presents  some 
inspiring  examples  of  soul  winners,  including  many  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  field  of  evangelism.  In  the  Third  Part  the  author  points 
out  “The  Way  to  Win,”  considering  the  different  fields  of  evangelistic 
effort  and  reviewing  some  of  the  main  methods  which  are  properly 
employed.  In  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  book  the  author  discusses  “Personal 
Work,”  and  indicates  how  most  wisely  one  can  deal  with  different 
classes  of  persons,  as  for  example  “the  unconcerned,”  “the  deluded,”  “the 
moralist,”  “the  doubter”  and  “those  under  conviction.”  The  whole  of  the 
Fifth  Part  is  occupied  with  “Scriptural  Passages  for  Workers.”  These 
are  arranged  in  ten  different  chapters  under  appropriate  headings,  and 
make  a very  rich  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  will  be  of  most  help  to  those  who  “With  Christ”  are 
seeking  “After  the  Lost.” 

Princeton,  N.J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

t 

The  Pastoral  Office.  By  James  Albert  Beebe.  New  York:  The  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.  Cloth,  Crown  8 vo.,  pp.  307.  Price  $3.00  net. 

The  author  makes  no  apology  for  the  elementary  character  of  this 
book  as  “it  is  intended  to  be  not  the  last  but  merely  the  first  word 
spoken  to  young  men  contemplating  a ministerial  career,”  or  as  the  title 
indicates,  the  book  is  “An  Introduction  to  the  Work  of  a Pastor.”  As 
its  aim  is  to  be  comprehensive,  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  necessarily 
brief,  but  if  at  times  rather  fragmentary,  it  is  supplemented  by  a list  of 
helpful  books  bearing  upon  the  topic  under  discussion.  The  author 
shows  a familiarity  with  practically  all  the  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  furthermore,  has  been  prepared  for  his 
task  both  by  a wide  experience  as  a pastor  and  also  as  the  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology.  The  work  includes  sections  on  Worship,  Administration  and 
Pastoral  Relations.  These  are  designed  to  guide  young  men  who  are  just 
undertaking  the  work  of  pastors  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
However,  as  the  author  combines  statements  of  ideals  with  those  of 
methods,  the  book  will  be  found  of  value  to  students  and  pastors  in 
other  Christian  denominations. 

Princeton,  N.J. 


Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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Comrades  in  the  Great  Cause,  A Study  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  By  Ozora  S.  Davis.  New  York:  Association  Press,  pp.  145. 

This  little  book  consists  of  brief  daily  readings  from  Philippians.  The 
epistle  is  divided  into  short  texts,  with  a paragraph  or  two  of  simple 
comment.  To  call  it  “the  Study  of  the  Spirit  of  Christian  Fellowship  and 
Service,”  as  is  done  in  the  dedication,  is  giving  to  the  booklet  an  ambitious 
title,  which  the  contents  by  no  means  justify.  Though  inclined  to  the 
platitudinous,  it  would  be  found  helpful  for  family  worship  if  no  other 
and  better  book  were  at  hand.  The  text  is  that  of  the  American  Revised 
Version. 

Delaware  City,  Del.  Robert  Claiborne  Pitzer. 

Put  Forth  by  the  Moon.  By  Hubert  L.  Simpson.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  1924,  Pp.  255. 

Rev.  Hubert  L.  Simpson,  M.A.,  was  until  December,  1923,  pastor  of 
the  Westbourne  Church,  Glasgow.  From  a village  church  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  the  Westbourne  Church.  It  had  then 
only  a few  members.  In  time,  his  preaching  drew  a large  congregation. 
Every  seat  was  taken  and  there  was  a waiting  list.  Then  in  December 
last  he  left  the  pastorate  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work.  He  has  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Essays  for  the  Untheologically  Minded. 

There  are  twenty  essays  in  this  volume  and  the  subjects  are  all  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures:  “As  sunlight  is  to  moonlight,  so 
is  the  revelation  of  the  New  to  that  of  the  Old.  But  we  join  in  the 
ancient  thanksgiving  for  ‘the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon’  as 
truly  as  for  ‘the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun.’  ”,  which  is 
the  author’s  explanation  of  the  unusual  title  which  he  has  chosen  for 
his  book. 

Dr.  Simpson  thinks  that  the  conventional  clothing  of  the  preacher  is  a 
handicap.  “But  the  dress  of  the  preacher  is  immaterial  compared  with 
his  address ; and  in  the  clothing  of  his  message  there  is  evidently  an 
urgent  need  of  reform.”  These  essays  have  a style,  a dress  all  their 
own;  and  it  is  attractive,  too.  His  texts  are  unusual,  but  a man  who 
can  write  essays  like  these  is  justified  in  taking  unusual  texts.  They 
grip  the  heart  and  conscience.  They  arouse  one  to  new  and  better  en- 
deavor. They  exalt  Jesus  Christ.  “There  is  no  key  to  life  save  that  which 
Jesus  offers.” 

Norristown,  Pa.  J.  M.  Corum,  Jr. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Old  Memories.  An  autobiography  by  Sir  Henry  Jones,  C.H.  Late  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

This  is  a delightful  book  and  well  merits  the  praise  of  Sir  Robertson 
Nicoll  in  his  review  in  the  British  Weekly.  Sir  Henry  Jones  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
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Glasgow  and  these  “Memories”  were  written  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  when  he  was  suffering  from  a cancer  and  knew  that  he  could 
not  live.  Herein  is  the  book  most  remarkable : written  in  suffering  and 
anxiety,  there  is  not  one  word  to  show  that  the  writer  had  a moment  of 
pain.  Indeed  if  the  editor  had  not  told  us,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
“Memories”  to  make  us  think  that  they  were  other  than  the  peaceful 
retrospect  of  serene  old  age. 

The  book  is  written  for  the  encouragement  of  the  youth  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  in  their  struggles  for  education.  The  author  tells  the 
story  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  childhood  but  he  pictures  a poverty 
that  is  clean  and  self-respecting  Necessarily  the  story  is  personal  but 
the  author  does  not  thinly  veil  and  thereby  accentuate  the  personal ; he 
uses  the  pronoun  “I”  throughout  but  without  a trace  of  egotism.  Nothing 
better  of  recent  books,  could  be  given  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  longs  for 
an  education.  We  wait  eagerly  for  the  complete  biography  which  is 
promised. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

The  Case  for  Prohibition.  Its  Past,  Present  Accomplishments,  and 
Future  in  America.  By  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.D.,  General 
Secretary,  and  Deets  Pickett,  Research  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

This  is  the  story,  well  told,  of  the  long  continued  effort  to  control  and 
destroy  the  Liquor  Traffic  culminating  in  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  chapter  “What  Prohibition  has  accomplished,”  is  a 
surprising  statement  supported  by  facts.  The  book  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  wide  spread  propaganda  against  prohibition  which  is  foreign  in 
its  origin  and  un-American  in  its  appeal. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

America  and  the  World  Liquor  Problem.  By  Ernest  Hurst  Cherring- 
ton,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  League  against 
Alcoholism.  Westerville,  Ohio:  American  Issue  Press. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  what  the  success  of  Prohibition  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  even  if  it  can  only  be  claimed  as  partial, 
means  in  the  way  of  opportunity  for  larger  service  in  the  world.  The 
chapters  explain  the  scope  of  the  work:  “The  New  Age  of  International 
Cooperation” ; “The  Evolution  of  Prohibition  in  America” ; “The  En- 
forcement of  Prohibition  in  America,  an  International  Problem”;  etc., 
etc.  The  author  has  a message  and  delivers  it  with  force. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  April:  Marshall  B.  Stewart, 
Why  not  Believe  in  the  Resurrection?;  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Second 
Coming  of  Christ ; George  L.  Richardson,  The  Church  in  English  Fic- 
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tion;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  The  Intolerance  of  the  Church;  Alger  L. 
and  Emma  U.  Ward,  Lay  Defence  of  the  Creed.  The  Same,  May: 
Howard  R.  Patch,  The  Blessing  of  a Liberated  Mind;  J.  G.  H.  Barry, 
Good  Works  and  Merit;  Walker  Gwynne,  Divorce  with  Remarriage; 
J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  A Woeful  Waste;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  Is  the 
Church  an  Obstacle  to  Social  Progress?  The  Same,  June:  Papers  and 
Addresses  at  Priests’  Convention,  1924. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  New  York,  May:  Francis  J.  Hall,  Re- 
ligious Education  of  the  Young;  Frederick  C.  Grant,  Modern  Study  of 
Plotinus;  John  A.  Maynard,  Hinduism  and  the  Christian  Spirit;  Fred- 
erick C.  Grant,  New  Testament  Bibliography. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  April:  Andrew  Gillies,  Priesthood  of 
the  Ministry;  William  P.  Hall,  A Biblical  Study  of  Union  with  God 
in  Christ;  John  A.  Faulkner,  English  Bible  translations;  P.  W.  Wil- 
son, British  Labor  and  the  Christian  Faith ; G.  Luverno  Bickerstaph, 
Spiritism  in  its  Latin  Variant. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  April:  James  H.  Grier,  Israel’s  Vision  of 
God;  J.  E.  Wishart,  An  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Hebrew;  J.  Alvin 
Orr,  The  Spirit  of  the  Theological  Teacher;  Francis  J.  Lamb,  Book  of 
Jonah;  Francis  W.  Mozley,  Proof  of  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  April : Edwin  Ryan,  John 
Colet : Educator  of  Boys ; Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Importance  of 
Stresses  and  Omissions  in  the  Writing  of  American  History;  John  J. 
Broderick,  Diplomacy. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : T.  B.  Strong,  Church 
Music;  F.  P.  Cheetham,  Unity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  A.  T.  Coldman, 
The  Self-Limitation  of  God ; W.  Page,  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Windsor  Commission ; A.  A.  Cock,  Petitionary  Aspect  of  all  Ex- 
perience ; R.  B.  Henderson,  Spiritual  Laws ; W.  R.  Matthews,  Con- 
sensus and  Immortality. 

Congregational  Quarterly,  London,  April:  John  Loosmore,  John 
Henry  Jowett;  W.  T.  Carter,  Is  It  Possible  to  be  in  Business  and  Re- 
main a Christian  ? ; C.  H.  Dodd,  Paul  as  the  Interpreter  of  Jesus ; A.  T.  S. 
James,  John  Henry  Newman;  A.  Landon,  Wonder,  Wisdom  and  Wor- 
ship ; H.  Bulcock,  Genius  of  Congregationalism ; C.  J.  Cadoux  Spiritual 
Meaning  of  Biblical  Criticism ; Robert  Mackintosh,  Doctor  Whyte  as  I 
remember  Him;  A.  V.  Murray,  Non-Conformity  in  the  Modern  Uni- 
versities. 

East  & West,  London,  April : S.  Lavington  Hart,  Christianity  and 
Changing  China;  Samuel  Zwemer,  The  British  Empire  and  Islam; 
Frank  Melville,  Future  of  the  Church  in  Africa;  Lord  Thurlow, 
Service  Overseas;  Edwin  W.  Smith,  Disintegration  of  African  Society; 
A.  G.  Widgery,  Moral  Teaching  of  the  Sikh  Gurus;  Hugh  J.  Foss,  Prob- 
lems old  and  new  in  Japan. 

Expositor,  London,  April : L.  A.  Muirhead,  Ten  Best  Books  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  W.  W.  Cannon,  Text  of  Hosea;  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Metre  and  Textual  Criticism;  A.  M.  Pope,  Paul’s  Reminiscences.  The 
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Same,  May:  Sydney  Cave,  Ten  best  Books  on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 
St.  Paul;  H.  J.  Flowers,  Ten  Commandments;  Hermann  Gunkel, 
Secret  Experiences  of  the  Prophets;  Vacher  Burch,  Temptations  of 
Christ;  VV.  S.  Bishop,  “Babes  in  Christ”  and  Full-grown  Men.  The  Same, 
June:  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Ten  Best  Books  on  the  Value  and  Use  of  the 
Old  Testament;  H.  J.  Flowers,  The  First  Commandment;  Hermann 
Gunkel,  Secret  Experiences  of  the  Prophets,  ii;  A.  T.  Robertson, 
Wrong  Chapter  and  Verse  Divisions  in  the  New  Testament;  T.  W. 
Llynfi  Davies,  Pauline  Readjustments. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  March:  W.  A.  Curtis,  Church  Union; 
R.  H.  Charles,  Two  Parables:  a Study;  J.  D.  Jones,  Is  Human  Nature 
Mean  or  Great?;  J.  G.  Tasker,  Troeltsch  on  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  Same,  April:  Rendel  Harris,  Some  Diatessaron  Readings  from 
Sinai;  W.  A.  L.  Elmslie,  A Marriage  Address;  B.  W.  Bacon,  Funda- 
mentalism in  America ; A.  D.  Belden,  Spirit  of  Expiation ; H.  R.  Mack- 
intosh, Recent  Foreign  Theology;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Implications  of 
St.  Luke’s  Preface.  The  Same,  May:  John  E.  McFadyen,  Zionism; 
W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Messages  of  the  Bible  for  the  Society  of  Today; 
V.  T.  Kirby,  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; David  Fyffe, 
Footnote  to  the  New  Testament  Vocabulary. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  J.  de  Zwaan,  Was 
the  Book  of  Acts  a Posthumous  Edition  ? ; Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Apostles’ 
Creed;  W.  F.  Albright,  Some  Observations  favoring  the  Palestinian 
Origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John;  Alfred  M.  Perry,  Acts  and  the  Roman 
Trial  of  Paul. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  April:  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Germany’s 
Great  Philosopher — Kant;  E.  B.  Pollard,  Baptists  and  Fundamental- 
ism ; Christian  Faith  and  Eternal  Life ; Francis  J.  McConnell,  Science 
and  Religion — Reconciliation  through  Cooperation;  Why  did  Nineveh 
Fall;  Idea  of  Immortality.  The  Same,  May:  W.  E.  Griffis,  The  Hugue- 
not Walloons  of  America ; Benj.  Gregory,  Spiritual  Aspect  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  Movement;  F.  E.  Hutchinson,  The  Freedom  which  Jesus 
Won;  Jean  B.  Massillon,  Of  a Malignant  Tongue;  R.  T.  Henry,  The 
Community  Church  in  China;  Warren  S.  Stone,  A Challenge  to  the 
Religious  Forces  of  America.  The  Same,  June:  Leonard  A.  Parr,  Homi- 
letic Values  of  Comparison  of  Versions;  C.  H.  Barnett.  The  Parish 
Paper;  Charles  B.  Bryant,  Village  Dominie  and  His  Mimeograph; 
Alex  R.  Gordon,  Outline  of  Old  Testament  Tistory. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Chicago,  April : Israel  Levine,  Reason 
Morals;  Edith  A.  Copeland,  Institutional  Setting  of  Plato’s  Republic; 
Maurice  Finkelstein,  Functional  View  of  Legal  Responsibility;  A.  P. 
Brogan,  Group  Estimates  of  Frequency  of  Misconduct;  Rexford  G. 
Tugwelll,  Distortion  Economic  Incentive;  Norman  Wilde,  Meaning  of 
Rights. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April:  Samuel  Nirenstein, 
Problem  of  the  Existence  of  God  in  Maimonides,  Alanus  and  Averrhoes ; 
E.  A.  Speiser,  Hebrew  Origin  of  the  First  Part  of  Book  of  Wisdom; 
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Louis  M.  Epstein,  Notes  on  the  Status  of  the  Jewish  Woman  of  Antiqui- 
ty; A.  Mishcon,  Study  in  the  Passover  Haggadah. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  April : M.  W.  Ovington,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People ; L.  Hollings- 
worth Wood,  The  Urban  League  Movement;  J.  E.  Moorland,  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  among  Negroes;  R.  H.  Taylor, 
Feeding  Slaves. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  March:  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  Place  of 
Intuition  in  Religious  Experience  and  its  Validity  as  Knowledge ; Frank 
Eakin,  New  Translations  of  the  New  Testament;  Maurice  B.  Reckitt, 
Christian  Social  Movement  in  England ; Donald  W.  Riddle,  Physical 
Basis  of  Apocalypticism ; Archibald  G.  Baker,  Religious  Ideals  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.  The  Same,  May:  Shirley  J.  Case,  Re- 
habilitation of  Church  History  in  Ministerial  Education;  Benjamin  W. 
Bacon,  Punctuation,  Translation,  Interpretation;  Ruth  Shonle,  The 
Christianizing  Process  among  Preliterate  Peoples ; Carl  Clemen,  An- 
throposophy;  Shailer  Mathews,  Agencies  for  Promoting  Religion  in 
the  Colleges. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April:  G.  Horner,  A New 
Papyrus  Fragment  of  the  Didache  in  Coptic;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  An  Ar- 
menian Diatessaron ; J.  A.  Robinson,  Passion  of  St.  Catherine  and  the 
Romance  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph;  F.  E.  Brightman,  The  Quartodeci- 
man  Question ; E.  A.  Lowe,  The  Codex  Bezae  and  Lyons ; J.  Oman,  Idea 
of  the  Holy;  A.  T.  Robertson,  The  Aorist  Participle  for  purpose  in  the 
Koine;  A.  D.  Knox,  The  Death  of  Judas. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April:  J.  Alfred  Faulkner,  Is 
the  Historical  Foundation  of  the  Papacy  sound?;  Arthur  Bateman, 
Maurice  Barres ; W.  Ernest  Beet,  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  as  a Source 
Book  of  English  History;  Harry  Ranston,  The  Greatest  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Early  Greece;  Gilbert  Thomas,  Changed  Religious  Concep- 
tions as  Reflected  in  Poetry;  W.  R.  N.  Barron,  A Country  Parson  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century;  F.  Bertram  Clogg,  The  Glory  that  was  Greece; 
R.  H.  Coats,  The  Christ  of  Romance. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Nathan  Soderblom, 
Evangelic  Catholicity;  Luther  D.  Reed,  Our  Lenten  Music — its  Spirit 
and  Some  Typical  Forms;  E.  E.  Fischer,  Christianity  and  Sociology; 
J.  A.  W.  Haas,  The  Curse  of  Individualism ; George  H.  Trabert,  Min- 
isters and  their  Testimony;  P.  W.  Mueller,  Teaching  of  the  Scripture 
on  Divorce.  The  Same,  April:  Ludwig  Ihmels  and  Jaako  Gummerus, 
Ecumenical  Character  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  Charles  M.  Jacobs, 
Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  E.  E.  Fischer, 
Some  Tasks  of  Modern  Apologetics ; L.  A.  Fox,  Christian  Social  Thera- 
py; P.  W.  Mueller,  Teaching  of  Scripture  on  Divorce  (concluded). 
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Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  Marion  J.  Kline,  Con- 
fession, Article  xi  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ; B.  L.  Robinson,  Chris- 
tian Socialism — a Contradiction  in  Terms;  J.  F.  Springer,  Apostolic 
Authorship  of  the  First  Gospel ; Herbert  Alleman,  Origin  of  Biblical 
Traditions;  J.  A.  Singmaster,  Current  Theological  Thought.  The  Same, 
April:  Austin  H.  Smith,  Charges  to  Professors-Elect  of  Hamma 
Divinity  School ; Loyal  H.  Larimer,  Preaching  the  Comprehensive 
Word;  Elmer  E.  Flack,  Biblical  Philology-  and  the  Lutheran  Ministry; 
Allen  O.  Becker,  Democracy  of  Christian  Missions;  O.  A.  Keyser, 
Underwriting  Christianity. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  R.  M.  Wenley,  Immanuel  Kant;  Raymond 
Lenoir,  Lamarck;  Joseph  Ratner,  George  Santayana;  Seba  Eldridge, 
Imperfect  Correlations  between  the  Physical  and  the  Vital;  F.  Lincoln 
Hutchins,  Human  Nature;  R.  Petsch,  The  Sacred. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  April:  Mary  C.  Holmes,  The  Express 
Image  of  his  Person;  Julius  Richter,  The  Present  Situation  in  the 
Near  East;  Ralph  D.  Hult,  The  Shari-Chad  Country-;  J.  E.  Hutton, 
Moravian  Missions  to  Moslems;  J.  J.  Cooksey,  et  al..  Outlook  in  North 
Africa;  J.  C.  T.  Blackmore,  France  a Disintegrator  of  Islam;  J.  H.  C. 
Purdon,  Our  Angle  of  Approach ; Margaret  Smith,  The  Sudanese 
Woman’s  Outlook  on  Life ; H.  J.  deJong  Schouwenbourg,  The  Holland 
Mission  in  Egypt;  Paul  F.  Nilson,  Turkey  Seen  from  Tarsus;  Max 
Hoppe,  Islam  in  Bulgaria. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  April : Homer  Synnestvedt,  Promise  of 
Eternal  Life;  J.  S.  Pryke,  Benefactions;  Sigrid  C.  Odhner,  Community 
Play-s.  The  Same,  May:  J.  S.  Pryke,  Sanctuary;  Albert  Bjorck,  Formu- 
lation of  Doctrine  by  the  Church ; K.  R.  Alden,  Society  Cooperation. 
The  Same,  June:  L.  W.  T.  David,  The  Marriage  Supper;  Reginald  W. 
Brown,  Learning  by  Doing. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  March : T.  E.  Savage,  Science  and  the  Bible ; 
M.  S.  Stancyevich,  Pascal  as  Poet  and  Mystic;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  New 
Light  on  the  Problem  of  Evil ; Maximilian  J.  Rudwin,  Beranger’s  “Bon 
Dieu”  and  “Bon  Diable” ; Franklin  Edgerton,  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or 
the  Song  of  the  Blessed  One.  The  Same,  April:  George  B.  Foster,  Ibsen’s 
Philosophy  of  Religion ; L.  A.  Shattuck,  Patriotism : with  Some  As- 
pects on  the  State ; Franklin  Edgerton,  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  the  Song 
of  the  Blessed  One  (con.);  Curtis  W.  Reese,  The  New  Liberalism; 
Julius  J.  Price,  The  Chinese  State  Religion.  The  Same,  May:  Giovanni 
Papini,  Rudolph  Eucken ; Frederick  W.  Dupee,  Some  Aspects  of 
Chinese  Poetry;  Harry  E.  Barnes,  The  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
of  Ludwig  Stein ; William  E.  Barton,  “Mord”  Lincoln,  the  Woman- 
Hater;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Doubt,  Presumption  and  the  Open  Mind; 
Hardin  T.  McClelland,  Mysticism  and  Magic. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April : George  W.  Richards,  In 
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Memoriam : the  Passing  of  the  Reverend  James  I.  Good;  Ray  H.  Dot- 
terer.  Trend  of  Psychology;  David  B.  Schneder,  The  High  Mission  of 
the  Christian  College;  William  J.  Hinke,  Contribution  of  Dr.  James  I. 
Good  to  Reformed  Church  History;  Emory  L.  Coblentz,  The  Pastor  as 
Shepherd;  A.  Shuman,  America  at  Her  Best;  A.  Zimmerman,  Socio- 
logical Reflections. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April : Herman  H.  Horne,  Christ  in 
Man-Making;  Edwin  B.  Pollard,  Finding  God  in  our  Universe;  John  A. 
Faulkner,  Were  the  Early  Christians  Premillenialists? ; W.  F.  Bostick, 
Puritan  Ideals  and  the  Twentieth  Century;  C.  C.  Carroll,  Baptist  Schools 
and  the  New  Theology;  A.  D.  Belden,  Religion  of  Redemption  and  the 
Life  of  the  Redeemed. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  April:  Francis  G.  Peabody,  The  Church 
of  the  Spirit;  Bliss  Perry,  Some  Personal  Qualities  of  Francis  Park- 
man;  Irving  Fisher,  Europe’s  Big  Debts;  Michael  Farbman,  The 
Struggle  for  Power  in  Russia;  Philo  M.  Buck,  Jr.,  What  India  Wants; 
Henry  Bellaman,  Beyond  the  Psyche;  Wilson  Follett,  On  Perspective 
in  Criticism. 

Biblica,  Rome,  Martio : A.  Fernandez  El  herem  biblico ; K.  Staab, 
Wege  zur  “Christusmythe”  von  A.  Drews;  A.  Kleinhans,  De  prima 
editione  catholica  concordantiarum  hebraico-latinarum  sacrorum  Bibli- 
orum ; A.  Deimal,  Geschichte  eines  neuen  Keilschrifttextes  iiber  Para- 
dies  und  Siindenfall,  freiwilligen  Erlosungstod  und  Auferstehung  des 
Gottes  Marduk;  F.  Pelster,  Die  Exposito  super  quatuor  Evangelia  ad 
litteram  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin ; F.  Zorell,  De  quodam  psalterio 
samaritano  nuper  invento. 

Bilychnis,  Rome,  Febbr.-Marzo : E.  Lo  Gatto,  Per  la  Storia  del  Movi- 
mento  Battista  in  Russia ; D.  Provenzal,  La  spiritualizzazione  di  Dio ; 
G.  Darchini,  Saggio  su  Ernesto  Renan.  The  Same,  Aprile:  R.  Murri, 
Le  origini  del  cattolicesimo  sociale;  R.  Nazzari,  Psicologia,  psicoterapia 
e psicanalisi ; P.  Gobetti,  Le  aventure  politiche  di  un  cattolicismo  ateo, — 
Filippo  Meda;  C.  Bonavia,  Liturgia  della  Morte;  E.  Ohlsen,  L’immagine 
di  Gesu  nella  storia  e nell’  arte. 

Cicncia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Marzo-Abril : Gomez  Izquierdo,  Valor  cog- 
noscitivo  de  la  “intentio”  en  Santo  Thomas  de  Aquino ; G.  Alonso 
Getino,  El  Angelico;  Jacobus  M.  Ramirez,  De  ipsa  philosophia  in  uni- 
versum,  secundum  doctrinam  aristotelico-thomisticam  (con.)  ; Vicente 
Beltran  de  Heredia,  La  fiesta  de  Santo  Thomas  en  las  antiguas  Uni- 
versidades  de  Andalucia ; The  Same,  Mayo-junio:  Manuel  P.  Barbado, 
La  Psicologia  reaccionista ; J.  G.  P.  Arintero,  Ianidad  de  la  contem- 
placion  adquirida;  Luis  P.  Urbano,  Las  analogias  predilectas  de  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesus  (conclusion)  ; V.  P.  Beltran  de  Heredia,  Estudios 
criticos  sobre  los  Cuodlibetos  de  Santo  Tomas. 

Gereformecrd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  April:  V.  Hepp,  Dr. 
Bruinings  “Verzamelde  Studien”;  W.  Tom,  Heeft  Paulus  te  Efeze  ge- 
vangen  gezeten  ? 

Logos,  Naples,  Ottobre-Dicembre : G.  Rolla,  Questioni  psicologiche ; 
M.  Maresca,  II  concetto  di  legge  nella  scienza,  nella  filosofia  e nella 
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pedagogia;  M.  Billia,  Sul  concetto  di  specie;  G.  Fornaro,  Henry  Poin- 
care. 

Niewwe  Tlicologische  Studicn,  Groningen,  7 Jaarg.  3/4:  J.  C.  Roose, 
Stof  en  methode  van  het  godsdienstonderwijs  op  de  openbare  lagere 
scholen ; Harold  M.  Wiener,  Present  position  of  the  pentateuchal  Ques- 
tion; H.  M.  van  Nes,  Over  inwendige  en  uitwendige  zending;  J.  de 
Zwaan,  Het  Nieuwe  Testament  in  de  lijst  van  zijn  tijd;  M.  van  Rhijn, 
Een  Xederlandsch  handboek  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  het  Christendom. 

Rezne  Benedictine,  Fribourg,  Janvier:  D.  DeBruyne,  Manuscrits  wisi- 
gothiques ; H.  J.  Vogels,  Der  Evangelientext  de  hi.  Irenaeus;  J.  Chap- 
man, Did  the  translator  of  St.  Irenaeus  use  a Latin  N.T.?;  A.  Wilmart, 
La  tradition  des  prieres  de  S.  Anselme;  P.  Volk,  Necrologe  de  l’ab- 
baye  de  Neustadt-sur-le-Main. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Avril:  A.  d’Ales,  La 
source  d’eau  vive;  A.  Wilmart,  Les  ecrits  spirituels  des  deux  Guigues 
(concluded)  ; M.  Vaussard,  Lettre  de  ste.  Marie  Madeline  de  Pazzi  aux 
Cardinaux  de  la  curie  romaine  sur  la  Renovation  de  l’figlise ; L.  Michel, 
Lettre  vii  du  P.  Surin  au  P.  d’Attichy. 

Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiatiquc,  Louvain,  Avril : J.  Lebon,  La  position 
de  saint  Cyrille  de  Jerusalem  dans  les  luttes  provoquees  par  l’arianisme; 
L.  Gougaud,  La  priere  dite  de  Charlemagne  et  les  pieces  apocryphes  ap- 
parentees.  E.  Tobac,  Note  sur  la  doctrine  du  Christ,  Nouvel  Adam. 

Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophic  rcligicuses,  Strasbourg,  Mars-Avril : 
A.  Lods,  Astruc  et  la  critique  biblique  de  son  temps ; R.  Will,  Le  culte 
mystique  (con.)  ; W.  Monod,  Le  probleme  du  bien. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic , Lausanne,  Janvier-Mars : Paul 
Humbert,  Renan  historien  de  l’hebraisme;  Ernest  Bosshardt,  Les 
Scythes  et  le  retour  a la  nature ; Philippe  Bridel,  De  influence  de  la  philo- 
sophic et  de  theologie  allemandes  sur  Alexandre  Vinet. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiqucs  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Avril:  A. 
Gardeil,  Le  “Mens”  d’apres  S.  Augustin  et  S.  Thomas  d’Aquin ; M.  D. 
Roland-Gosselin,  Le  desir  du  bonheur  et  l’existence  de  Dieu;  G.  Thery, 
Le  “De  rerum  principio”  et  la  condamnation  de  1277 ; J.  A.  Destrez, 
La  “pecia”  dans  les  manuscrits  du  moyen  age. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  katholischc  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  xlviii : 2:  J.  B.  Um- 
berg.  Die  Bedeutung  des  tridentinischen  “salva  illorum  substantia”; 
Bernhard  Franzelin,  Der  analytische  Charakter  des  Kausalgesetzes, 
verteidigt  gegen  Isenkrahe ; August  Merk,  Der  neuentdeckte  Kommentar 
des  hi.  Ephraem  zur  Apostelgeschichte,  ii. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  N.F.  5 Jahrg. : 1: 
Theophil  Steinmann,  Ueber  philosophische  Deutung  der  Religion; 
Horst  Stephan,  Zur  gegenwartigen  Lage  der  vergleichenden  Konfes- 
sionskunde ; Lie.  Schultz,  Die  theoretische  Begriindung  des  Begriffs 
der  Individualist  in  Schleiermachers  ethischen  Entwiirfen ; E.  von  Dob- 
schutz,  Der  heutige  Stand  der  Leben-Jesu-Forschung.  The  Same,  2: 
Karl  Bornhausen,  Der  Primat  der  praktischen  Vernunft  in  der  Re- 
ligionsphilosophie ; Georg  Wobbermin,  Luther,  Kant,  Schleiermacher 
und  die  Aufgabe  der  heutigen  Theologie ; Rudolf  Paulus,  Zur  Philo- 
sophic und  Religion  des  deutschen  Idealismus ; Hermann  Faber,  Re- 
ligionswissenschaftliche  Literatur. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERALISM 

Ry  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  Price  $1.75. 

“This  is  a book  that  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  man, 
whether  he  calls  himself  a conservative  or  a liberal.  While  evi- 
dently the  product  of  a thorough  scholar,  it  is  written  through- 
out in  simple,  non-technical  words.”  S.  G.  Craig  in  The  Presby- 
terian. 

“A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  minister  and 
every  thoughtful  layman  of  our  Church.” — LeR.  G.,  in  The 
Christian  Observer. 

“The  tone  of  the  book  is  restrained,  considerate  of  every  ob- 
jection and  open-minded  to  truth  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come.” — W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan,  in  The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAUL’S  RELIGION 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen.  The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  Second  Printing,  1923.  Price 

$i-75 

“Professor  Machen’s  work  commands  respect.  It  is  worthy  of 
a high  place  among  the  products  of  American  biblical  scholar- 
ship.”— B.  W.  Bacon,  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“Dr.  Machen  . . . has  written  a book  which,  while  ob- 
viously the  result  of  careful  study,  is  not  too  academic  to  interest 
the  general  theological  reader.” — The  Times  (London). 

“This  is  a book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise.” — 
The  Church  Quarterly  Review  (London). 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  Price  $2.20. 

This  textbook  is  intended  both  for  students  who  are  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Greek  and  for  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  language  is  so  imperfect  that  they  need  a renewed  course  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  book  does  not  deal  with  classical 
Greek,  but  presents  simply  the  New  Testament  usage. 


IS  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  SCHOLARLY? 

By  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  With  a Foreword  by  Philip  E.  Howard. 
Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times,  1922.  Price  25 
cents.  London : Marshall  Bros.,  1923.  Price  1 sh. 

“The  book  is  a veritable  arsenal  of  ammunition  with  which  to 
demolish  the  critical  theories.” — Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  in 
Scientific  Christian  Thinking  for  Young  People. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL 
By  Charles  R.  Erdman.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. $1.00. 

“This  book  is  a new  addition  to  a very  goodly  number  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  same  sound,  helpful,  evangelical  character  as  his  former 
commentaries.  It  is  a real  satisfaction  to-day  to  read  a com- 
mentary which,  while  showing  all  thoroughness,  careful 
scholarship,  and  practical  helpfulness,  yet  one  can  read  with- 
out finding  those  injections  of  personal  unbelief  which  appear 
in  so  many  such  works. 

“The  Church  will  be  grateful  for  this  new  volume  from 
the  careful,  devout,  scholarly  and  loyal  pen  of  Dr.  Erdman.” 

— The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

WITHIN  THE  GATEWAYS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  1922.  Crown  octavo,  pp.  128. 

As  a member  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Faculty,  as  a dele- 
gate of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  as  a leader  in  a 
long  series  of  important  conferences,  Professor  Erdman  was 
afforded  unusual  opportunities  for  investigating  the  forces  now 
contending  for  mastery  in  the  Orient.  However,  he  never  centers 
the  interest  of  his  narrative  upon  mere  personal  experiences,  but 
upon  the  avenues  of  approach,  the  great  wide  gateways,  opening 
before  those  who  are  bringing  to  the  nations  that  Christian 
Gospel  which  is  held  to  be  the  hope  of  the  Far  East. 


